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INTRODUCnON. 

« 

Ths following Work was the result of six journies 
made into the Highlands and Hebrides^ from the 
year 1760, to the year 1 786, during which, a greater 
extent of these distant parts of the kingdom was sur- 
veyed, than what had probably ever been traversed 
by any former traveller. Two of these journies were 
particularly extensive; each of them having been 
Vol. I. A 
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coatinued from the month of May till late in Dc-r 
cember. In the year 1 7^4, the Author received a 
commission frpm the General A^»em\Ay of the 
Church of Scotland, to enquire into the state of reli- 
gion in the Highland countries ; into the distribution 
of his Majesty's bounty^ granted for the religious 
instruction of the inhabitants ; and to ppint out the 
districts where the erection of new parishes might be 
judged most necessary and eipedieiit. He at tke 
same time received a commission from his Majesty's 
Commissioners on the Annexed Elstates, to examine 
the natural history of these countries, their popula- 
tion, and the state of their agriculture, manufactures, 
gmd fisheries. In the year 1771, he received a simi- 
lar cQimnission frovi thos^ two fespectable bodies, in 
order to extend his survey over those parts of the 
country which he had not forpfierly visited. One re- 
port on the business vf'^ Oeneral Assembly was. 
communipated in the ye^ 176^} and another in the 
year 1 772 ; when both were inserted in the Records 
of the Assembly* HisI repoit U^ Ibe Annexed Board 
formed a large folio volume, which remained for 
sogie time in pos^ssioa of tti^ Boasd, bat W9a aAei)^ 
wards sent to JLondon, audi of ,ii;hif:h,oo mact Wf^ 
was retained. This voliniie ha» since dbappQu^e^^ 
W^d^ even after mucl^ eoqujry tg, xofq^m: i% k» bMOi 
ipven up as ](>»U 

The presept pecfprpMOpe contains all that was 
pbserved on the fibove JQumies, and whateyerhas 
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since oociri^ cofnoeniiiig the agricuHiirftl cuid eco- 
nomiad history of the Hebrides and Highlands. This 
part of the imtioiial territory, cdnsideraUe as it is, 
has been in aU times past, comparatively, but of 
smsdl adfaotage to the public. And wheti we reflect 
that it affords many hundreds of miles of sea coast, 
the most spadous and secure harbours, extensive 
fisheries, much land capable of cultivation, and is in- 
habited by a virtuous and hardy race of people, it 
most be admitted to be a source of national prospe- 
rity that has hitiberta been inexcusably neglected. 

The agrkukure of these countries appears to have 
imdergofie bat litde improvement skice the asra that 
dcnnestie catlilc and the cultivation of gittin were first 
introduced ; which happened probabiy in the third 
or fourth century. Any aheraftions for the better have 
taken plaiCe on)y within the last fifty years ; and 
among tiiese, the introduction of potatoes and of 
white o«ts seems to be the most valuable. The in* 
habitants, by their remote and insular situation, re- 
mained long almost a separate people from the rest 
of their c o u ntrymen. Their difficult 8Cces3 to the 
laore activated parts of Scodand, rendered commu- 
nication infi:equ«nt, and has kept them strangers to 
the impsoViements dnit hove been made in the south- 
ern parts of the kii^dem. They have, from this 
cause, been Idt far behmd die rest of their fellow- 
sulgects witb lespect to the arts, and eapedally in 
the art of agriculture. 

a2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

Any account to be delivered of the agriculture 
and agrestic economy of the Highlands and Islands, 
must, in one respect, be widely different from such a 
history of any other district or county in Britain. It 
was natural to suppose, what now appears by the 
agricultural surveys, that there are few counties in 
the kingdom from which others may not learn some- 
thing useful in husbandry. Beneficial practices in 
agriculture were formerly more confined tlian at pre- 
sent ; but they are still slow in their progress. They 
are often limited, and for a long time, to a spot, o^ 
a particular district, by want of communication. To 
render them universally known, is a happy conse- 
quence of these surveys. Each county in Britain has 
now access to know the practice of all the others. 
Every individual £uiner may have the opportunity of 
reaping benefit from the experience and prudent ma-* 
nagement of his brethren through the whole king- 
dom. But while he and his county thus receive in- 
struction, they are likewise capable of making a 
return in kind to others. , 

The case, however, is quite different with the in« 
habitants of the Highlands and Islands. They stand 
much in need of instruction in the cultivation of their 
country, and hav^ little to communicate, that can be 
useful to the more cultivated parts of the kingdom. 
The practice of farmers in England. or Scotland, 
tlyree or four hundred years ago, would but little 
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edify their successors in the present times. The 
skillful cultivators in Scotland and England, have 
therefore nothing to expect from this quarter. On 
the contrary, it is to them that the inhabitants of 
these remote countries must be indebted for their 
skill and proficiency in agriculture. 

It is not, therefore, to be expected, that the 
practice iu these unimproved countries can afford 
much that is useful, or that requires to be adopted in 
places where cultiiration has made considerable pro- 
gress. Yet the improvements suggested in this trea- 
tise for the meUoration of the Highlands and Islands, 
may deserve attention in all places where there is a 
similarity of soil and of dimate« Some of these im- 
provements may deserve notice in almost every part 
of the three kingdoms. But most Of them are pecu- 
liarly applicable to the north of Ireland, and to d| 
the districts in Scotland and England that are ele- 
vated more than 500 or $00 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The su^bject proposed in this U^atise is indeed 
extensive, and consists of many different branches. 
But before entering on a particular consideration of 
the state of agriculture in the Highland cpuntries, it 
may be proper to take a general view of their soil, 
their climate, and the nature of their inhabitants ; us 

A 3 
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on these the operations and sttccess of husbandry 
must everywhere intirdy depend. 



SOIL. 

All the soil hitherto cultivated in the Highlands 
is of two sorts, and which, in some degree, are to 
be found on every farm. The first, commonly called 
Infield, is always situated near the farm house, and 
is a piece of land that has been immemorially in 
tillage, and cropped either with bear or oats. Its 
soil is generally a light loam, of a deep black colour, 
and stretched over either rock or gravel. In most 
places this spot of black soil is easily worked, very 
free of weeds, and is exceedingly fertile. The other 
sort of cultivated land, which is termed Outfield, is 
only ploughed at intervals. It is generally sttuated 
on declivities, is of a brown hard mould and very 
stoney. It never received any manure, and after 
lying five, six, or more years in grass, it is ploughed 
two or three years for oats, which seldom form a 
crop worth the cultivation. These two sorts of soil 
are on every fietrm very inconsiderable in extent, and 
totally inadequate for the support of the cattle which 
it contains. 

All this cultivated land forms not one hundredth 
part of the country, and the vast extent which is un- 
cultivated, may be arranged under the following 



kink. The &^t consisu of eKlenstTe traisU of a 
moorfih 80&I, covered wkh heath«r, or grasses of the 
coarsest nature. The second Contains all the tracte 
in which peat earth is predominant, add which vary 
W^eedin^y, acconfing to the situation, the depth, 
mad aatxiri; of the peait The tlnrd consists of ex-* 
tmsive sandy downs, Many of which afford exceed-^' 
ing good pasmve, but are ao light as to be apt to 
blow when they are broken up. 

Ike fourth contains hMrge tracts where the soil 
is good, but so encumbered with fixed stones as' 
to be unserviceable for cultivation till they are re- 
moved. 

The fifth is composed of fields of blowing sand, 
improfitable in themselves, imd destructive by their 
invasioM, but which by skiii and industry may be m 
fixed, as to be rendered not only hMtnless, but use-^ 
fill. 

These different sorts of wild land may, to a great 
extent^ be reclaimed^ and reduced to cultivation, 
wherever they are not too &f etevatod above the 
sea. 

But ti)ere is a six A kind still more extensive than 

any of the former, that must be given up, as totally 

irreclaimable. This consists of tlie mountainous 

tracts, which fi*om their great height or rocky and 

4  A 4 



8 INTRODUCTION. 

precipitous situation can only serve for the pasture 
of sheep, or of small black cattle in the summer 
season. 

From the abrupt and mountainous nature of the 
country, clay is a very rare production. It is to be 
seen only in few places and in small parcels. Nor 
does it abound so much as to form any where what 
is odled a clay soil. The soil of the cultivated land 
in general is a light and gravelly loam, and is there- 
by adapted to yield a forward^ though not a very 
luxuriant crop. 



CLIMATE. 

The climate of that part of Britain which lies t» 
the north of the Forth and Clyde is essentially dif^ 
ferent from that of the more southern parts of the 
island. The whole of England and the south of 
Scotland is surrounded on three sides by the narrow 
seas ; by the Irish and German seas, and by the 
British Channel. All that southern and more ex- 
tensive part of the island is also much surrounded 
and in some degree sheltered by contiguous land ; by 
Ireland on the west, and by the continent towards 
the south and east. But the case is different with 
the north of Scotland : It has the wide Scandina- 
vian sea towards the east, the Atlantic towards the 
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west^ and the Hj^rborean oceaa towards the north,; 
without any land so near as to afford any degree d£ 
shdten This situation, with the narrowness of the 
country and the great height and inequalily of thoi 
landy renders the climate much worse than what could 
arise finom' the mere difference of latitude between 
the south of En^and and the north of Scotland. 

The donate of islands, in the temperate zone is 
warmer in wikit6r, and leas hot in summer, than the 
continental land under the same latituda 

This is the case of Britain with respect to the 
continent ; and the same is the case of the smaller 
islands adjacent to JBritain conipared to the main 
land. 

The climate of the Hebrides, as in other places, 
varies according to its hei^t above the sea. The 
summer heat, within three or four hundred feet of 
the level of the sea, though not so great as on the 
main land, is yet sufficient for the ordinary white and 
green crops, and for the^plentiful production of com- 
and cattle, the two great staple commodities which 
the earth any where afibrds. 

 

• 

The western coasts^and islands are exeoipted from 
the great severity of the east, and^ north east winds 
which are so intemperate on the east^n coasts of the 
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j^IomL In copgeqiwDCC of Ais, oot oidy iraes^ of 
aU Uofifl, bat eveiy vegelable praduadoo prospers 
iMtter inliKfte nvastem ports tbui in Ifae eastern p«rtB 
of die Idogdoip iBsder the aiune parallels 

On these western coasts, the wiikd aeldowi blows 
direcdy eillier from the tiorth or souths but proceeds 
almost like a constant trade wind from the west and 
south west, apd ofkea with great violeMe. The 
wiads from Aese quartmi accompanied wMi heavy 
rains, form the worst part of the climate, and espe- 
cially in autumn. 

In winter the idaads and ^western ehores are not 
exposed to any groal degrees of cold, hut enjoy al** 
most continued open weather. Snow never liee 
long, nor is the firost ever intense, or of long conti^ 
nuanoa The potatoes, with oaly a sUght covering 
of ferns, remain in the ground all winter without 
injury. 

These circi^unetances both of soil and dimate 
render the islands remarkably well adapted for the 
turnip and other green crops. The inhabitants are 
much given to complain of their climate, and espe- 
cially of the autumnal winds and rain. These are 
no doubt at times hurtful, but not sufficient to pre- 
vent a plentiful produce both of com and ctdAe. 
This, like other defects in a climate may, no doub^^ 
be greatly obviated by skill and industry. 
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It is mtiier iinfbrtuxiate ftv tke oMQtry ^ 
people hove so hod an opinioQ of dieir climate. lit 
if A DomnuKirpiace objectsoa against erery iaxpcwi^ 
.ment But k is ceitaia that impiOTemenU wbieb, 
for this reason, ave liesisted in the Highlands, ' have 
taken place successfully in districts of Scotland, which 
are vnore un&vourabfe in poifit of diniate. 



liffHABITANTS. 

Tlie proprietors and inhabitants of a higher rank 
lure men of education, of a liberal mind, and fond of 
their country, from which, it is to be regretted, that 
they are too often necessarily abstracted. The low- 
er ranks ai;e composed of a sensible, virtuous, hardy 
and laborious race of people. 

To caH Hbem laborious, is indeed contrary to 
an opinion frequently received ; but it is only from 
a superficial view, that they are represented as un- 
conquerably averse to industry and every kind of J 
innovation. Beside other good qualities, their labo- 
rious assiduity, in various occupations, is well known 
wherever they happen to settle in the low country. 
No men were found superior to the Highlanders in 
digging the navigation between the Forth and the 
Clyde^where their work was by the piece, and which 
was profitable according to their degrees of e.xertion. 
Their persevering labour has also been conspicuous 
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in the numerous colony settled on Blair-Dnimtnond 
moss. Nor is their spirit of industry, in many cases, 
less remarkable at home, especially in their field cul- 
ture with the spade, which is the heaviest toil that 
any where occurs in the practice of husbandry. 

In several other operations in their rude system 
of agriculture, they also exhibit patient and power- 
ful, though indeed ill-directed efforts of industry. 
Their laborious and extensive cultivation of potatoes, 
their hardships and assiduity in the making of kelp, 
the success of the linen manufacture, wherever it 
has been introduced, and the unrestrained progress 
of inoculation, abundantly shew, that the High- 
landers are as candid in their judgment, are as ready 
to embrace, and can as vigorously pursue any inno- 
vation that is advantageous or salutary, as any other 
people whatever. Unassisted exertions of industry 
are not to be expected from a people still in the pas- 
toral stage of society ; nor from unenlightened minds 
are we any where to expect the sudden disconti- 
nuance of old and inexpedient customs. But where- 
ever the Highlanders are defective in industry, it will 
be found upon fair enquiry, to be rather their mis^ 
fortune than their fault, and owing to their want of 
knowledge and opportunity, rather than to any "want 
of a spirit for labour. Their disposition to industry, 
is greater than is usually imaged, and if judicious* 
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ly directed, is capable of being highly advantageous 
both to themselves and to their country. 



DESIGN. 

It is pix)p06ed in this treatise, to g^ve an account 
of the present state of husbandry in the Hebrides 
and Highlands ; and of those improvements to be 
introduced, which appear to be most ccHiducive to 
the prosperity of these countries. What is here 
delivered, is the result of all the agricultural obser- 
valiods that were made at different times, in travel- 
ling throu^ the whole of the Islands, and of all the 
west Highltfids, from the Clyde to Cape Wrath, by 
a tract of above 300 miles in extent. There is so 
perfect a similarity in the soil, climate, and agrestic 
management of all these countries, . that though the 
observations here detailed, and the improvements 
proposed may immediately respect a particular dis- 
trict, yet they are generally applicable to the whole 
of these countries, and to many other parts of the 
Jcingdom which are in a similar situation. 

Some of these improvements are of greater^ and 
others of less importance : some of them are more 
easy, and others more difficult to be carried into 
execution. To trust as little as possible to the judge-* 
ment of an individual, they have, for several years 
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unAergsfoe the exttDtkiimtkiii of others ; and have heeh 
sanctioned by tide gieneral c^inion of the most intel- 
ligent and judicipus of the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries. 

In the improvement here recommended, there 
are four sepaiate intfmils to be regarded. The in- 
terest of the laadlord^ of the farmer^ of the inferior 
ptople, and of the puUic at lai'ge. These are inte- 
rests which deserve to bebdd in hif^ e8diMtio% and 
to be viewed with an impartial eye. 

Some established oisloms^ or proposed huprove^ 
iB^iUs may be friendly to the mterest of one of tteM; 
bodies^ wbilethoy are pre^udiciii to the ethers^ But 
the just man who lores fan country^ would never 
wish to £iBe such custonHi retinaed^ or such improvt*- 
menb promoted. 

These ter interests^ though separate^ are by no 
means ]dcompatibie> or placed at irreconcileiE^le va^ 
riance with one another. They ore iot most Cfises 
capable of being johitty advanced by the same meansv 
In rural economy that measure will always be the 
beat which unites and poonrotea these sweral kite- 
rests ; nor can any neaaure merit unreserved $ffprth 
h$Am that is calculated to advance only one of these 
interests to the prejudice of the others. 
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By wise and efficacious measm^ they may, al- 
most at all times, be made to coincide ; and it is 
this coincidence which ouj^t to be the great object; 
of every law, and every rule of police, respecting 
these, or any other countries. To unite and promote 
these interests, is the leading design pf th^ following 
performance. 



• ^ 



SECTION L 



BXTENT AKD POPULATION OF THE HEBBIDSS 

AND HIGHLANDS^ 



EXTENT. 



The Hebrides comprehend all the islands situated 
upon the west coast of Britain, firo^ the Isle of Man, 
to the extremity of the Lewis. They were for some 
centuries onder the dominion of the Norwegians, 
and were then distinguished bto the Nordureys and 
Sudureys. The former comprehending the islands 
lying in the Deucaledonian Sea, to the northward of 
the Promontory of Cantire ; and the latter, those 
islands which are situated in the Irish Sea, to the 
southward of that promontory. The Isle of Man 
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has been long under the dominion of England, and 
the Isle of Rachiine, from very remote times, has 
made } art of the kingdom of Ireland : all the others 
have been annexed to the crown of Scotland ever 
since the year 1263, when Alexander III. overthrew 
the Norwegian dynasty in these islands, at the battle 
of the Largs. 

The Hebrides comprehend ninety-eight inhabited 
islands, beside a great number of smaller ones unin- 
habited, which only afford pasturage for cattle. The 
Isle of Man, witli the small isle adjacent to it, and 
the Island of Rachiine, being excluded, the inha- 
bited islands belonging to Scotland amount to ninety- 
five in number. 

The extent of these ninety-five islands in square 
miles, or acres, cannot be determined with any de- 
gree of precision. The dimensions, even of any 
particular island, can only be obtained by guess. 
Not one of theinS has ever been measured, nor has 
the statute mile been applied to any of the' roads. 
The length and breadth of each island can only be 
known by computed or Celtic miles ; and by allow- 
ing these, on an average, to be one third more than 
die measured mile, a computation may be formed of 
the superficial contents. The result of this compu- 
tation, indeed, must necessarily be inaccurate ; and 
the gi-eat inequalities on the coast line of most of the 
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islands, render it still more uncertain. As there is 
at present, however, no other method, the extent of 
the islands, determined even in this way, imperfect 
as it is, may serve to give a general view, and even 
to be io some degree usefiil, till more accurate mea^^ 
sureihents are obtained. « 

From a calculation of this kind, made with re- 
spect to all the most considerable islands, it appear- 
ed, that the whole contain at least, and perhaps con- 
siderably moTt, than two millions of En^ish statute 



As the whole extent of Scotland, according to Dr 
Templonans computati^, amounts to seventeen 
millions seven hundred and eighty-eight tliousand one 
hundred and sixty acres, the Hebrides belonging to 
Scotland may then be considered as forming about 
one-eighth of the whole kingdom. 

The Highlands is a very general name for a large 
tract of the kingdom, which appears to be best de« 
fined by the boundary of the Gaelic language. On 
the main land of Scotland there are one hundred 
and thirty parishes in which the Gaelic is either 
preached or generally spoken. That great tracl^ 
known by the name of the West Highlands, extends 
from the mouth of the Clyde to Cape Wrath, the 
extremity of Britain towards the north, forming a 
coast of many hundred miles. 

B 2 
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Its extent Id breadthy from the Wert Sea to the 
water-shed of the island, or to that ridge or line 
of partition which determines the &11 of the waters 
towards the west and east seas, being, in different 
places from thirty to sikty miles broad, and up- 
wards. Those parts of the Highlands which lie to 
the eastward of the above line of partition, com- 
monly pass by the name of the North Hi^lands. 

It is difficult to form any estimate concerning the 
general extent of the Hebrides and Highlands, and 
the best that can be made must be very uncertain. 
These countries contain one hundred and sixty-two 
parishes, which compose what may be called the 
Gaelic part of Scotland. Several of these parishes 
are more extensive than some of the counties in the 
lowlands ; and the one hundred and thirty on the 
m^ land, form a vast tract, of the most irregular 
dimensions. The one hundred and sixty-two parishes 
composing the Hebrides and Highlands, taken alto- 
gether, may be presumed to be considerably more 
than bne-third, and to constitute perhaps nearer 
one-half of the whole kingdom. 

It is supposed that the arable ground in the He^ 
brides does not amount to one-eightieth part of the 
untillaged land. Of course, there must be a great 
disproportion between the extent of country and the 
number of people.-— ITie island of Jura was found 
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to coAdoK only four hundred and sixty-six inhabi- 
tantS) and is computed to contain one hundred and 
fifteen thousand acres, which is nearly two hundred 
and forty-six acres for each inhabitant. A similar 
Ihelancholy proportion is to be found in many tracts 
on the mfdn land, but no where else within the con«- 
fines of Europe, unless in Lapland, or the coimtrjr 
of the Samoiedes* 



POPULATION. 



The population of these remote and very extensive 
regions, and its progress or decaf form an interest- 
ing subject, which well deserves the consideration of 
government and of the public at large. The western 
islands having been litde attended to, there has ne- 
ver ieen any well grounded computation of the num- 
ber 6£ their mhabitai^. Early in the last century, 
Maitih supposed they mi^t contain forty thousand 
people, exclusive of the Isle of Man. Soon after^ 
the number was reckoned fi% thousand by Chun* 
berltqrne. 
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These computations, however, were but-^e re- 
sult of conjecture ; neither founded upon certain da- 
ta nor particular inquiry. 

The following table contains the number of in- 
habitants in these islands in the year 1 764. It was 
formed from the, particular reports of the clergy and 
catechists, and it is believed to contain a very exact 
enumeration of the people at that period. 



TABLE 



OF THE 



HEBRIDES, 



WITB THE 



NUMBER or INHABITANTS IN THE YEAE 1764. 



flo. ftfid annei of Uandt. 

1 Bute,....'. 

2 Inchmamoch, 

S Cumbrtj More, 

* 4 Cumbray Beg, 

5 Arrao %.. 

6 Lamlash, 

7 Saoda, 

8 Gigha, 

I 9 Can, 

10 Ilay, 4 

11 Jam, 

12 Scarba, 

13 Longa, 

14 Nether Shuna, 

\& MaucMcan* ••••••••.•«•«•• 



No. of 

People. 
40«7 

$o 

450 

70 

3403 

90 

19 

452 

9- 

7000 

630 

60 

40 

31 

soil 



No. 104 iiamt of Idaodi. 

16 Elian Righ, 

17 Plada, 

18 Balnaheun, , 

19 Tomay, „«. 

20 Luing, 

21 &ii, 

22 Eaadail, 

23 fllaa-na-beich 

24 Carera,.... 

25 GafYilloch, , 

26 £lachanuir» 

'27 ColloDsay, 

28 Oraony, 

29 Litmore, 

SO Beroera, «•••••••••.• 



No. of 
People. 

18 

14 

95 

89 

667 

44o 

56 

150 

11 

8 

7«) 

90 

112S 

7 
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SS 



Ito. tad nme» of Idaiidt. 
91 Upper Sheuna, .... 
S9 BnailMBD-^fotlin, . 

53 Erisca, 

54 Mull, 

65 Icolumkillf 

SO Clva, 

97 G«metn,. .......... 

^8 Inch Kenneth, .... 

39 Calve Uland, 

40 Coll, 

41 Tirey, 

42 Oanna, 



44 Eig, 

* 45 MtlCllLr»...M. 

46 Skye 

'47 Croalin^'..... 

48 Scoipa, 

49 Oranaayltiear Sky, 

50 Soa, 

51 Texa, 

52 Ascril, 

53 Isa. 

54 South Floda, 

*55 North Floda, 

56 AUaTtig, 

57 Troda, 

58 Rasay, 

59 Rona, Ut 

60 Gninerd, 

61 Hornsdil, 

62 Hanira,.... 

63 Barra. « 



No. of 
People. 

50 

7 

15 

5316 

2(X) 

266 

50 

20 

6 

120() 

1681 

253 

43 Rtime, | 304 

457 

143 

14721 

9 

84 

7 

14 

8 

6 

9 

8 

6 

6 

5 

400 

36 

15 

25 

9 

I 1097 



No. and namet of Islands. 

64 Fuda, 

65 Feala,. 

66 Sandera, 

67 Mingula, 

68 Palby, 

69 Vatersoy 

70 Barra head, 

71 South Ui8t, 

72 Erisca, 

73 Benbecula, 

74 North Uist, 

75 Heyskir, ...t 

76 Borera, 

77 Keray, 

78 Grimsy, 

79 Rona, 2d, 

80 Oranaay, 2d. 

81 Kirkaboflt, 

82 Valayi 

83 The Harris, 

84 Bemera, 

85 Palby, 2d,j 

86 Killigray 

87 Ensay 

88 Taransay,. 

89 Scalpa, 2d, 

90 Scarp, 

91 Lewis, 

92 Shant Island, • 

93 Flannoii Island, ««.... 

94 Rona Near Lewis,. ..... 

95 StKUda, , 

Total 



No. of 
People. 

56 

to 

40 
5S 

16 

104 

20 

1580 

8 

600 

2215 

70 

72 

100 

34 

7 

18 

28 

40 

1672 

220 

186. 

48 

60 

98 

24 

50 

7281 

22 

14 

9 

92 

mm ., t t 



61536 



OBSERVATIONS. 



1 . It appeiars from this Table, that in the year 
1764, the islands soutli of Can tire did at that time 
contain eight thousand and fifty-nine : And the 
islands noi^h of Cantire, fifty-tliree thousand, four 
hundred ahd seventy-seven inhabitant. The U'hole 
ninety-five; islands belonging to Scotland containing 
sixty-one thousand, five hundred and thirty-six. 
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2. At the same time, the people of the Isle of 
Man, with its small adjacent island, were computed 
at twenty*five thousand and seven ; and those of the 
Isle of Rachline at four hundred : So that the num* 
ber of people in the ninety-eight inhabited islandi 
did then amount to eighty-six thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-seven. 



3. The above ninety-six islands comprehend thir* 
ty-two parishes; the population of which, at four 
different periods, is contained in the following Table. 



N*. and Hafnei of Fadihei. 

1 Rothtaf, - 

S Kingtrthy. ^ 

8 Cumkrajt 

4 Kabridt, 

5 Kilmory, « 

6 Gigha...... 

7 RiTchoniui. • 

KUdakoD, 

9 Jun, « 

10 Kilbtandoo, - 

11 Lamore, 

19 Torotay, 

IfS Kilninian, 

14 Kilfinicben,.... 

15 Coilr 

16 Tirejr 

17 Sleat, 

18 Strath,. 

19 Portree. 

50 Brac«dftle» •....: 

51 Dainiah, 

S3 KiliBiiirr«*M M M 

53 SniKort, ,. 

54 Smill tilet, 

55 B^rria *. 

96 South Uiat,. 

S7 JNOrtu uABlf • •••••••«••«•••••••«••*•■••••«»• 

98 Harria, 

99 Storaiway, » 

SO Locha». 

91 Vig, 

';s Banraa,. 

Total 





OrWM^ 


1 


Record, 


•fen, 

1T55. 


Ann. 


1760. 


1771. 


2000 


8222 


2658 


979 


998 


979 


S52 


859 


520 


1224 


1369 


8300 


2179 


2277 


3103 


463 


514 


550 


5344 


5344 


4300 
3200 


1097 


1097 


1456 


1222 


1492 


1690 


9449 


2812 


3178 


979 


1012 


1200 


2449 


2590 


2650 


1616 


1685 


1676 


1109 


1193 


1900 


1602 


1509 


1681 


969 


1250 


1868 


llOS 


949 


1200 


1250 


1385 


1466 


1714 


1907 


SODO 


9685 


2568 


3600 


1581 


1581 


1900 


1370 


1697 


1700 


858 


943 


115T 


1285 


1150 


1395 


1958 


9809 


9180 


1836 


1909 


9565 


1999 


1969 


9985 


1896 


1818 




1080 


1S87 


7981 


1886 


1318 




1775 


1995 




49485 


58800 


68738 



An.»n 
*17M. 

4089 

787 

509 

8545 

3SS9 

614 

9500 

1858 
2060 
3596 
1733 
3881 
9009 
1041 
2416 
1788 
1579 
1980 
8250 
3000 
9500 
1808 
1899 
1604 
S45D 
3818 
9596 
2689 
1768 
1898 
9006 

75466 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1. In this Table, the numbers of people in the 
Hebrides, at four different periods, are included in 
four different columns. The first column contains 
the numbers which were found in a record in pos- 
session of the church. 

The numbers in this record seem to have been 
taken about, or within a few years before, the year 
1750. In some cases, the numbers in this record 
are exactly the same with those of Dr Webster's list 
in the year 1 755. But in most parishes they are less 
in tiiis record than in the Doctor's list The second 
column contains tjie numbers in Dr Webster's list, 
dated in the year 1755. 

The third column contains the numbers in the 
year 177 \y RS I had them ascertained ftom the mi- 
nisters of these parishes. The fourth column con- 
tains the numbers of people, in the same parishes, 
between the years 1791 and 1798, as stated in the 
Statistical History. 

S. In the year 1750, the total number in these 
parishes, according to the above record, was forty- 
nine thousand four hundred and eighty-five. In the 
estimate made by Dr Webster in the year 1755, of 
the number of people they contained, there are six 
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parishes left blank. If we take the population of 
these six parishes as it then stood in the year 1 764, 
when it would not be much different from what it 
was in the year 1 755j and add it to Dr Webster's 
numbers in the other twenty-six parishes, the whole 
amounts to fifty-two thousand, two hundred. It may 
be presumed, that this was nearly the number of 
people in our Western Islands in the year 1755. 
And that, between the years 1750 and 1755, there 
was an increase of about two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifteen people. By comparing the num- 
bers in the year 1755, and the year 1771, it ap- 
pears, that in these parishes there was an increase 
of ten tliousand five hundred and thirty-eight peo- 
ple, during sixteen years. In like manner, by com- 
paring the total number in the year 1771, with that 
about the year 1795, it appears, that the increased 
population of these parishes, during twenty-four 
years, amounted to about twelve thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-eight. Also, that during forty 
years, from the year 1755, to the year 1795, the 
increase of inhabitants in these parishes, amounts to 
twenty-three thousand two hundred and sixty-eight 
persons ; approaching nearly to one-half of the ori- 
ginal number of inhabitants. 

3. Formerly the population of the Highlands was 
chiefly determined by the examination-rolls of the 
clergy. Tlie whole number of inhabitants could 
then only be fixed by the precarious proportion be- 
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tween examinable and unexaminable persons. But 
of late, the Ministers in the Highlands, with a lau- 
dable zeal, have given us, in the Statistical History, 
a particular enumeration of the whole inhabitants in 
their respective parishes. From that enumeration it 
appears that^ about the year 1 795, the whole of our 
Western Islands contained seventy-five thousand 
four hundred and sixty-six inhabitants. This is pro- 
bably a larger number than they ever possessed be- 
fore ; as the quota which they afforded in old times 
to the Scottish army, never exceeded six thousand 
men, when almost the whole fighting men were 
brought into \he field. 

The principal causes which, of late years, have 
flo much advanced the population of the Hebrides, 
are, the introduction of inoculation, the manufac- 
ture of kelp, and the cultivation of potatoes. By 
the first, the lives of multitudes are saved ; by the 
second, the quantity of labour, and. by the third, 
the quantity of food, has been greatly enlarged. 

It is even probable, if the people were provided 
with employment and sustenance at home, that, in 
their present state, and without emigration, they 
would double their numbers in little more tlian thirty 
years. i 
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TABLE 



OF rnt 



Highland Parishes on the Main Land of Scotland^ 
with the Number of their Infiabitants in the 
Year^ 1755 and \79S. 



If 0. Md NaiDH of Pirbbfei. 

1 Drymen, 

S Buchanan, 

S Roseneaith.... ......... 

4 Luu, 

5 Arrochar, 

6 Dunoon,^ 

7 Kilmodan, 

8 Inverchallan, 

9 Kilfloan,. 

10 XiOdkeoUheady. 

11 StracEur,. 

19 Inverarj,. 

IS Craignish, 

14 Kilinartint •••M ••••••• 

15 North Knapdale,.... 

16 SoMthKnapdale...... 

17 Kilniichael, , 

18 Oimf»h«Itowii, ..>..•• 

19 Sooth^End,. 

50 Killeanr 

51 KUcalnionel, 

88 SkipneM,, 

88 Oleimrcbyt* 

84 Kikhrenan, 

85 KUbrandont .• 

86 Kilninver, 

87 Kifanore 

88 Ardhatton, 

88 Appflly ••••••• ••••.•.••• 

90 ADCitarph 

81 Urquhait, 

^ Laggan, • 

S3 KikaanuiTaig, 

34 Kilmaly^ 

35 MorveQyi...... 

36 ArdnamttTchan. 

S7 Gairlochn**. •..••■•»«• 



Aam, 


Aon. 1 


1755. 


nw* 1] 


8789 


1607 1 


1699 


nun 


581 


994 


978 


917 


466 


379 


1757 


1688 


1806 


351 1 


944 


504 n 


1793 


1417] 


1505 


1012 D 


1193 


1061 


8751 


1838 


769 


770 


1150 


1537 


1369 


1009 


1898 


15841 


2751 


8568 


4597 


8700 


1391 


1300 


2391 


1911 


1985 


2448 


1369 


1341 


4654 


1669 


1030 


1184 


1498 


9060 


1045 


1178 


1900 


1886 


8195 


8400 


1267 


1140 


1961 


1741 


1943 


^5S 


1581 


1518 


8995 


2400 


3093 


4031 


1823 


1764 


5000 


4548 


80«0 


8800 II 



Mo. and Nauicj tn ndshtf . 

38 Liochbroom 

39 Applecross^ 

40 Loch*CaiT0O,. .....•• 

41 l^och-AUh,.. 

42 Glenthiel, 

43 Kintail, 

44 Glenelg, 

45 Tongue,... 

46 Far, 

47 DurncM, 

48 Edrachiiii, 

49 Thuno, 

50 Reaj, 

51 Laxherony 

52 Halkirk. 

S9 Domach* o.^... 

54 Rogart, 

55 Idirgt 

56 GoUpie, 

57 Loth. ^.. 

58 Criech, 

59 Kildonan, 

60 Glyne, 

61 Aaamt, 

62 Dmgwal 

63 Kilmorack 

65 Kiltairn... • 

66 Urray, « » 

67 Kincardine, 

68 Fodertj,. 

69 Cootin, 

70 Urtjuhart. ..•.•••••••« 

71 Tain, 

78 Feam, 

73 Kihnuir, Eaater, .... 

74 Eddertoo, 



Ann. 
I75& 


^ 




2211 


3500 




835 


1734 




771 


1066 




613 


1334 




509 


781 




693 


1000 




1816 


2746 




1093 


1489 




8M0 


2600 




1000 


1188 




869 


ro»4 




2963 


3146 




2262 


2298 




3675 


4006 




3075 


3180 




8780 


8541 




1761 


9000 




1010 


IS50 




1793 


1700 




1193 


1370 




1705 


1730 




1438 


1365 




1406 


1660 




1934 


3000 




997 


1375 




2830 


2318 




1090 


iiei 


4 


1591 


1680 




S4«5 


1890 




1743 


1600 




1483 


1730 




1949 


8500 




8590 


8901 




1870 


8100 




1898 


1600 




1095 1975 




780 


1000 
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n 



••••••••••••••a 



••••••«••••• 



IK. 

r6 Taibtt, .. 

77 &Qa4(ieco, 

78 Niffg, 

7ft f m a r nq n , 

IX) Avoch 

81 Calkndcr, 

85 KUmuir Wetter,. ... 

83 Rosemarkie, 

84 IiiTenie» 3 pa-? 

ritlMs or duBvet.3 
m KirkhUl, 

86 Mof« 

87 Dutris, 

88 Petty,. 

8a Dtnot. 

90 Kiltarlity, 

M Nttn^ 

99 Ardclach, 



mo. 

696 
1584 
1958 
1361 

945 
1457 
1S70 

686 
1140 

9780 

I860 
1699 
889 
1643 
S76I 
1964 
1698 
1163 



IMS. Rmb. iwl 



9b ^rOy^a.M. •••••• .ma.... ' 1901 

94 Ardenier, 488 

•5 OMer., 88S 

96 EcUnkrUe 1443 

«7 Aberncthy, 1670 

98 Kinguiie. 1900 

99 Kirkmichael, 1288 



100 AiTie,... ....••. ..«••••. 1091 

101 Crom<Ule. 



S063 
lOdRMkiemvrnis, |1785 



999 
1370 

1700 
1133 

U94 

1380 

1S34 
1805 
196S 

10587 

1570 
18U 
651 
1518 
1697 
2495 
8400 
1186 
1558 
1898 
1089 
1800 
1769 
1983 
1976 
1011 
3000 
lliO 



103 Kotchandow,.. ...... 

I(>4 InTerftTen, 

105 S^mthdon, 

106 Kincardine Omel,... 

107 ColdBUOc............. 

108 Crathie, 

109 Ofensnpdi&TisUacli 

110 GlenvU,. 

111 Alyth, 

118 Dunkeld,. ....«••. M*. 

113 Little Dnnkiikl, 

114 Kirkmichael, 

115 Motttin, 

116 Bbir AtholeH... 

117 L>og[ierait,w.......M.. 

118 Wcenir.M«». ••••..•••. 

119 Dull 

190 Foningai, 

181 Kenmorer 

1S9 Killin, 

123 Crief,. 

iSN iMonsie,.* •«•.•• ..••... 

185 Mathil, 

196 C«mrie, 

187 Batwfaidderp. 

128 Port, 

199 AberfoU,.. 

130 Callander, 



1867 
8464 

1770 

1706 

1S43 

8671 

8970 

1852 

2680 

1298 

2919 

2689 

8109 

3857 

9487 

1295 

4893 

3859 

3067 

1968 

1414 

979 
2909 
8546 
1599 
1865 

835 
1750 



1500 

2244 

I5SM 

9095 

1180 

2951 

9101 

1018 

979S 

177S 

9705 

2200 

1749 

3120 

9900 

1864 

4676 

3914 

3468 

9860 

9640 

171 
9948 
8000 
1300 
1765 

790 
9100 



ioul Ann. 1755, 837,598. 



'loVil Ann. 1795, 950, lOa 



OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The Highland countries on the main land, in 
which the Gaelic language is either preached or 
spoken by the natives, contains the above one hun- 
dred and thirty parishes. The number of people in 
these parishes, by Dr Webster's list, |p the year 
1755, amounted to two hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand, five hundred and ninety-eight. By the 
Statistical History, these pari8he§, l)C^vcen the ycais 
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1792 and 1798, contained Wo hundred and fifty 
thousand one hundred inhabitants. The increase, 
therefore, of population in these parishes, during this 
term of forty years, amounted only to twelve thou- 
sand, five hundred and two. 

2. This increase of inhabitants is much smaller 
than what is generally thought to have been the case 
in the Highlands during the above period. Their real 
increase in population has, no doubt, been much 
greater during these forty years, but in this period, 
these countries have, in different ways, been severely 
drained of their inhabitants. The ordinary egress 
to the low countries is always considerable. Great 
numbers of men have been drawn out to the army 
and navy, and many have emigrated to America. 
But the most depopulating effects have proceeded 
from the enlargement of grass farms, and especially 
those for the pasture of sheep. This unfavourable 
alteration has chiefly prevailed in the parishes next 
adjacent to the lowlands, in many of which the 
number of people has been deplorably diminished ; 
but in the more remote parishes not affected by this 
depopulating cause, the people have increased one- 
third and upwards in the course of the above forty 
years. 



3. For tli^ same reason we find that the popula- 
tion in tiie islands has greatly exceeded that on the 
mainland. The one hundred and thirty parishes on 
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the mainland containing two hundred and thirty-se- 
ven thousand five hundred and ninety-eight inhabit- 
ants, produced, during forty years, an increase of only 
twelve thousand five hundred and two persons; 
whjreas the thirty-two parishes in the islands, con- 
taining only fifty-two thousand two hundred inhabit- 
ants, did, in the course of the same forty years, af- 
ford an increase of twenty-three thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-six people. The islands during these 
forty years, sent a lai^r proportion of men to the 
sea and land service, than the parishes on the main- 
land, and likewise lost a larger proportion of their 
people by emigration to Ireland and America. But 
being fi*eed from the desolating effects of immoderate 
grazing farms, their population has advanced in this 
great proportion, and along with it their prosperity. 

4. In general, it appears from the above tables, 
that in the year 1 795, the Hebridies and Highlands 
contained three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
five hundred and sixty-six inhabitants. 

5. Of the one hundred and thirty parishes on the 
mainland, there Are fifty-six, which, in the year 1 75 jT, 
contained one hundred and eight thousand three 
hundred and seventy-nine inhabitants. But in the 
year 1795, their number of people was reduced to 
ninety-four thousand two hundred and twenty-two. 
So that in the course of forty years, these fifty-siK 
parishes have had their population diminished by 
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fourteen thoufiand one hundred and fi%*seveD 
people. These parishes are chiefly those which bor^ 
der on the lowlands : and this unfavourable altera- 
tion which has taken place in them has chiefly arisen 
from the establishment of extensive grazing and 
sheep fiurms% 

6. The Highland countries in general, axe well 
adapted for the increase of inhabitants ; they have a 
northern, but a healthy climate, and their soil may 
be rendered very productive. They are capable to 
afford conv, cattle, and fish, sufiicient for a great de* 
gree of population. 

The state of society in which the inhabitants are 
placed, is also firiendly to their increase, their occu- 
pations are agriculture, pasturage and fishery. They 
have easy access to small possessions of land. Their 
sustenance is cheap and simple, and their manners 
virtuous. They marry early in life ; the number of 
married servants is very great, and diseases and 
barrenness are very unfrequent. These positive cau- 
ses of population subsist, while the depopulating 
effects of unwholesome situations, of great cities, of 
unhealthy nu^iufiM^tures, of luxury, vice, and dissolute 
manners are entirely unknown. 

7. But the most favourable circumstances for 
population are sometimes counteracted and rendered 
ineffectual by other causes. Bad government and 
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hurtfiil customs do often prevent the population of a 
country, though it may be destined by nature to over- 
flow with inhabitants. 

The infertility of the natives of the island of Ma- 
deira is highly remarkable : This lEirises not from any 
defect in the soil or climate, or other natural causes, 
but from the bad government and police of the coun- 
try. There is only one birth annually for seventy 
one persons ; and yet to shew the unparalleled health- 
fulness of the climate, the burials are to .the births 
only as fifty-eight to one hundred: 

8. In like manner, the thriving population of the 
Highlands has of late been obstructed, and is threat* 
ened to be destroyed, not by any natural, but an ex- 
trinsic and incidental cause, the great extension of 
grass farms, and especially those entirely lUlotted for 
sheep. 

Though the farms in the Highlands are small with 
respect to rent, they are very extensive. Yet such 
large forms are not so hurtful to the population of 
the country as those in England or in the .south of 
Scotland ; for under the tenant or tacksman, there 
is always so great a number of subtenants and cot- 
tagers retained as to form a considerable degree of 
population. These two classes make up ttie great 
body of the people in the Highlands, and it is upon 
Vol. T. c 
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tliese that the populousuess of the country chiefly 
depends. 

Some considerable proprietors have, of late, ei- 
ther dismissed or considerably abridged the number 
of these inferior people upon their estates. This in- 
deed may give an immediate rise of rent, but must 
destroy the population of the country. It would in- 
deed be deplorable, if the interests of the proprietor 
and the public were in this matter really incompa- 
tible ; but this is not the case, as it rather appears 
that such a proprietor proceeds upon a mistaken idea. 
He may imagine that this is the only effectual method 
to raise the value of land, and that this value must 
increase, or at least become permanent. But instead 
of a substantial tacksman, he may get upon his large 
&rm an adventurer with a small stock, who is not 
able to withstand the losses arising from the death 
of catde, or the fall of the markets. By dismissing 
his people, he cuts himself off from all other me- 
thods of improving his estate ; he at one stroke, and 
by one rise of rent brings his estate to a value which 
it never can exceed ; for a little immediate advan- 
tage, be renounces all prospect of progressive im- 
provement and greater emolument 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON POPULATION. 

FamUa.-^^Whm the avera^i^ number of indivi« 
duals to a family is known, the number of families 
becomes then a certain rule for finding the number of 
people. Tbia is a method commonly pmctbed, but its 
accuracy depends upon the rajinber of persons allotted 
to eaeb family : an article which varies consideraUj in 
different places. In the coontry parishes of £ngland^ 
four and aa balf persons^ and in the manii&cturing 
towns, fburlind three-fourths persons are assigned £or 
each family. But a different proportioa must be 
allowed for the Highlands. 

The district of Coygach in Ross-shire^ according 
to an exact roll taken for me by the catechist, coo^ 
tained seven iiiundred and forty-live inhabitants, which 
eomposed one hundred and sixty-^foor iamilies. This 
ia above four and an half persons to a family. But 
in this country the people are living upon smaller 
possessions, and with less numerous families, than 
any where else in the Highlands. In the parish of 
Rothsay in the Isle of Bute, three hundred and twen- 
ty-eig|)l families, situated in the country part of tbtf 
parish, contain sixteen hundred and seventy-seven 
people. This ^ves upon an average, for each fami- 
ly, five persons and thirty-seven three hundred and 
twen^-eighths. The parish of £ig contains one 
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thousand one hundred and fifty-seven inhabitants, 
whose possessions are also remarkably small, yet 
tliey compose only two hundred and seventeen 
families, which gives five persons and seventy-two 
one hundred and seventeenths to each family. 

These three instances are taken fi-om parts of the 
country where there is certainly the smallest number 
of persons to a femily. Yet they afford above five 
to a family, which is the least number that can be al- 
lowed for the Highlands and Islands in general, and 
there is reason to think, that five and an half would 
be a nearer calculation. This indeed is a higher 
number than can be allotted to a fiunily any where 
else in Britain. But the cause is obvious ; which is 
a greater fi:«quency of marriage. Among the two 
hundred and seventeen families in the parish of £ig, 
there were found to be two hundred and four mar- 
riages. The same proportion seems to hold over the 
country in general, which must occasion both nume- 
rous families, and a rapid population. 

Sexes — ^From the want of registers of baptisms, the 
proportion between the males and females bom could 
not be discovered. The following table shews how 
the two sexea are divided in the parish of £ig ; and 
the same proportion may be presumed to hold near- 
ly in other parts of the country. 
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Males under 7 years • • • . 


. 118 


Females under 7 


. 109 


Males between 7 and 16 . . . 


. '. 127 


Females between 7 and 16 . . 


. . 108 


Men between 16 and 60 . . . 


. . 261 


Women between 16 and 60 . . 


. . 336 


Men aboTe 60 


. . 46 


Women abore 60 ... • 


. . 5% 



In the parish of Kilmaly, m Lochaber, the sexes 
are divided as follows : 

Boys nnder 7 years. Girls under 7. Males above 7. Femaks abore 7. 

344. 312. 1071. 1211. 



These numbers correspond with the observation 
firequently made, that a greater number of males is 
bom than females. There is even reason to think, 
that the proportion of males increases till past the 
time of puberty. But after that period, the men 
leave the country, are called for to business or war, 
and exposed to many diseases and mortal accidents, 
from whidi the women are exempted. Before mid* 
die age, the women are superior in number, and the 
superiority increases to the extremity of life. In the 
Lewis, the women above sixty were three hundred 
and forty-djsbt, but the men above that age only 
two hundred and forty-two. 

Number of Children. — ^The precise number of 
people forms a most amportant article in the cco- 

c 3 
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nomical history of any country, but especially where 
industry and improvements are to be pushed by the 
publir. The only way to ascertain it in the Highlands, 
was by means of the clergy ; who, in the course of 
their parochial visitations, make up a roll of all the 
persons who are of sufficient age to be examined on 
the principles of religion. In some of these rolls, I 
found all the people in the parish, young and old, 
enumerated to one person : the most satisfactory ac- 
count that could be obtained or desired. But in 
others, only the examinable persons were recorded. 
And to fix, from these, the numbers of the whole, 
required a calculation of the persons omitted. 

In order to determine this, the following trials 
were made. The district of Sunart, MoydarC, Aris- 
aig, and SouUi Morar, in the parish of Ardnaraurch- 
an, in Argyieshire, contained two thousand five hun< 
dred and sixty*seven inhabitants. Among these, the 
number of children under seven years of age were 
exactly numbered for me by the missionary minister, 
and amounted to four hundred and fifty-seven. 
According to Mr Ualley s Tables, the children be- 
tween seven and eight make one-eighth of all the 
children under eight years of age : and in the coun- 
try the proportion must be larger than in cities. But 
if the children between seven and eight are ^dded to 
the above number, we have, even by his calculation, 
five hundred and twenty-two children, under eight 
years old, among two thousand five hundred and 
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sixty-seven persons ; which is more than one-fifth of 
the inhabitants. 

The parish of Kilmaiy in Lochaber, contains 
two thousand nine hundred and thirty^eight persons; 
and among these, the children under seven years 
amount to six hundred and fifty-six. If to this num« 
ber the children between seven and eight, even by 
Mr Hally's calculation, are added, which make 
ninety-three, the total is seven hundred and forty 
nine children under eight years old, among two 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight people, which, 
to a fraction not worth regarding, is one-fourth of the 
inhabitants *. 

The parish of £ig was found, by an exact enu- 
meration, to contain one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-seven inhabitants. And among these, the num- 
ber of children under eight years of age was two hun- 

* There are, perhaps, few parts of the world where the 
Bumber of children bears a greater proportion to the oamher 
of adults. How different is the case in Madeira ! Though aa 
island the most friendly to health and population of anj in the 
world, yet the children under seren years make only one- 
tenth of the inhabitants -f- : an eTil which arises, not from the 
nature of the country, but from bad goTemment, from the 
celibacy of the religioas of both sexes, who aie extremely nu^ 
■erons, and from the bad morals of the people. 

) Dr HebcrdcD, Pfailot. Tiwu. Am. 1767. Vol 57. Part 1. p. 4«I. 
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dred and seventy-nine ; which is also, to a trifle, one- 
fourth of all the people. By these trials in three 
parishes, it appc.Hi s, that the number of children un- 
der eight amounts nearly to one-fourth of all the peo- 
ple : and the state of population is much the same 
in all the other parishes of the Highlands and Islands. 
Some of the ministers, indeed, begin to examine the 
children when they are seven years old ; some when 
they are eight ; but others not till they are nine or 
ten years old : The unexaminal^le persons omitted in 
the ministers rolls may therefore be above, but can- 
not be under, one-fourth of the whole inhabitants. 
This it was necessary to remark, as many of the 
numbers in the above tables of population, were de- 
termined upon this principle. 

Fencible men. — ^The number of people in the He- 
brides being ascertained as above, the number of 
fencible men, or of those between sixteen and sixty, 
may be likewise determined. Before the union of the 
crowns, the islands were wont to send six thousand men 
to the war, and hands were left suflxcient for raising 
the products of the country. But so few hands were 
then sufficient for the purpose, and in those days the 
ordinary levies made so great a part of the people, 
that this number seems to have comprehended every 
second person capable of bearing arms. For the 
islands cannot be supposed to have then contained 
above twelve tliousand fighting men. 

4 
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Dr Short allows thirty-four fencible men among 
each hundred of inhabitants. But, however it may 
be in other places, this proportion, which is one- 
third of the people is certainly too high for the wes- 
tern islands. For by an actual enumeration of the 
individuals, with their ages, in the live parbhes of 
the Lewis and small isles, it appears, that the fen- 
cible men- are nearly, but not more than one-fourth 
of the people. According to this computation, the 
whole Hebrides, exclusive of the Isle of Man, con- 
tain at present fifteen thousand three hundred and 
eighty-four fencible men. 

A remarkable coincidence was discovered, in se- 
veral instances, between the number of fencible men, 
and the number of children under ei^t years old, 
for each is nearly one-fourth of the inhabitants. 
The appearance of this fact, from accurate lists of 
the people, led to a proportional division, not hither- 
to noted, of the inhabitants of a country. 

If we divide the whole people of a parish or di- 
strict in the Hebrides into twelve parts, three of 
these are children under eight years of age ; t>vo 
are boys and girls from eight to sixteen ; three are 
fencible men, between sixteen and sixty ; tliree are 
women between sixteen and sbcty ; and the remain- 
ing twelfth part consists of men and women above 
sixty. 
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In the two following cases, . this proportional di- 
vision takes place in a remarkable manner. The 
parish of Eig, comprehending the islands of Eig, 
MuiCy Rume, and Canna, contains one thousand 
one hundred and fifty-seven inhabitants, who are 
thus divided. : 

3* Children under eigbt 370 

3. Boys and girls between eight and sixteen • 18S 

3. Fcncible men between sixteen and sixty • Ml 

3. Women between sixteen and sixty . • • 336 

1. Men and women abore sixty . • • . 98 



Imparts 1157 

The twelfth part of the inhabitants being ninety- 
six, ait the numbers do very nearly correspond with 
tills proportional division. The greatest deviation is 
an overplus of forty-eight, among tiie women from 
sixteen to sixty. 

The Island of Lewis, consisting of four paristies, 
contains seven thousand two hundred and eighty- 
one inhabitants, wiio are divided as follows : 



3. Children under eight 1830 

3. Boys and girls between eight and sixteen 1073 

3. Fencible men between sixteen and sixty • 1331 

3* Women between sixteen and sixty • • 1867 

1. Men and women abore sixty • . • • 590 

13 parts 7381 
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The twelfth part of this number is six hundred 
and six, so that, here also, the inhabitants approach 
remarkably to the above proportional division. 

The number of fendble men, indeed, falls con- 
siderably short But a litde before this list was ta- 
ken, which was anno 176l> there were one hundred 
and seventy men drawn from the Lewis to the 
army, and more than that number went, about the 
aame time, to the fishery and the navy. Were all 
the men to remain in the country, the inhabitantSp 
it is evident, would be very nearly divided according 
to the above arrangement 

The islanders being still equal to any of their coun- 
trymen in the warlike disposition, and being less occu- 
pied, furnished, it would appear, to the war between 
the years 1736 and 1 763, a larger proportion of men» 
according to their numbers, than most parts of the 
kingdom. Scarce any of the islands, north of Caa- 
tire, sent less than one-eighth of all its fighting men : 
several of them sent almost one-third. And as the 
the proportion in many approached nearer to the 
latter, than to the former number, it may, in general, 
be concluded, that about one-fifth of the whole fen- 
dble men was, at that time, drawn out to the army 
and navy. 

In most of the islands, the precise number of men 
tiiat went to the war was obtained ; but, in others, 

3 
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no account, or, at least, no certain one, could be 
procured. It was found, that from islands contain- 
ing forty-nine thousand three hundred and thirty- 
five inhabitants, there had gone, in the course of 
the war, two thousand and eighty-seven soldiers. 
In the remaining islands, contiiining twelve thousand 
two hundred and one people, tlie number could not 
be exactly discovered ; but if the same proportion is 
allowed as in the other islands, and there is reason 
to think that it was not less, the whole number of 
soldiers drawn immediately from the Hebrides to 
the war, amounted to two thousand five hundred 
men. 

It is further to be observed, that, during the war, 
the navy was supplied with full five hundred sailors 
fi-om the port of Campbelton, and upwards of three 
thousand from Port Glasgow and Greenock. But as 
these commercial places draw a great part of their 
sailors from the isles, it is judged, that of this num* 
ber, there might be more, but could not be less than 
six hundred islanders. 

The number of fighting men in the Hebrides is 
determined above to be fifteen thousand three hun- 
dered and eighty-four. And from the best informa- 
tion that could be procured, it appears, they afford- 
ed to the war, about three thousand one hundred 
and eighty-seven sailors. and soldiers: — ^that is above 
one-fifth of the whole. A country which, at that 
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trying period, could afford such a number of wari- 
orSy is of no small importance to Britain, when we 
consider, that a thousand fencible men are account- 
ed the full annual increase of a million of its inha- 
bitants. 

Neither was the employment of these men in the 
war so disadvantageous to the public, as if the same 
number had been collected from the more busy 
parts of the kingdom. Their absence did raise a 
little, and only a little, the price of labour; but 
their going to the field gave no stop to agriculture, 
nor interruption to any manufecture. — Matters went 
on as formerly, and the islands scarcely felt the want 
of one-fifth of their fencible men. 

The parishes of Kilmanivaig and Kihnaly in 
Lochabar, contain six thousand six hundred and 
sixty-one inhabitants, and about one thousand six 
hundred and sixtyriive fighting men ; of which num« 
ber, five hundred and fifteen went to the army du- 
ring the war. This was little under one-third of all 
the fencible men ; and yet, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of so great a number, the whole labour of the 
country was as, well carried on as before. 

' The detriment sustained by the Hebrides, in their 
present state, by parting with a laige proportion of 
their inhabitants to the army, is comparatively small. 
Upon any great emergency, they may be considered 
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as capable of raising five or six capital Highland 
re^ments, without any loss to the country that 
would not soon be recovered : and if no events fall 
out unfriendly to their population, they would also 
be capable of suporting these regiments in the ser- 
vice, by a regular supply of new levies. 



KUMBEH OF PEOPLE COMPARED WITH THE EXTENT 

OF LAND. 

In the Highlands, as in other countries, the most 
productive lands abound most with inhabitants ; the 
least productive being always the least populous. 
Accordingly, wherever the rent is highest, the pro- 
portion of inhabitants is always largest, compared 
to the extent of land which they occupy. This pro- 
portion varies remarkably in diiTerent parts of the 
Highlands, as it does, indeed, in different parts of 
other countries ; but, in general, the number is 
smaller, and the country they inhabit more extensive 
than is to be found in any other parts of the British 
kingdoms. 

The number of people in the islands being ex- 
actly known, and a calculation made, as nearly as 
possible, of their extent in square miles and acres ; 
it was from thence found, that some of the most 
fertile and populous islands, north of Cantire, con- 
tain about twenty Engli^ acres for each 
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Others were found to contain fifty, others a hundred, 
others a hundred and fi%, and some with extensive 
tracts on the main land, were found to contain above 
two hundred acres for each person. 



RENT OF LAND. 

An account of the rent of land cannot be ob* 
tained with precision, in any of the remote Highland 
countries. The farms are sometimes estimated ra- 
ther by their extent in computed miles, than by 
statute acres. No lands have ever been surveyed, 
and the inhabitants even know not what the measure 
of an acre is. The farms are valued, so far as it 
can be known, according to the number of black 
cattle which they keep, or rather according to the 
number of cows and their followers, every &rm being 
entirely occupied by a breeding stock. The horses, 
the sheep, the goats, and even the arable land, which 
is generally indeed inconsiderable, are not taken into 
the account, but merely considered as necessary to 
the service of the farm, and the accommodation of the 
farmers family. The black cattle are the only 
article upon the farm which affords money to the 
tenant, and payment to the landlord. The old 
custom of tlie payment of the rents in victual, and in 
services and casualties, does in some degree remain, 
but has of late years been much abridged, the rents 
in many places being now paid chiefly, if not ea- 
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tirely, in money. From the state of the farms, how- 
ever, as now described, no accurate idea can be 
formed of the rent payable from any certain quanti- 
ty of land. From a general computation of the ex- 
tent of many of the Hebridian isles, compared with 
tlieir general amount of rent, it appeared, that in the 
year 1 77 1 , the most productive of the islands north 
of Cantyre, did not afford in rent above sixpence the 
Scots acre : In some, the rent turned out to be only 
fourpence, in others tlireepence, in others twopence, 
and .in some of a great extent, the rent could not be 
estimated at so much as one penny the English acre. 
The case was found to be similar in many districts 
on the main-land. One proprietor, who may be 
considered as possessing more surface than any other 
subject in Britain, drew from his estate at that pe- 
riod, about nine thousand pounds a-year ; yet, by 
the nearest computation that could be made, the 
whole was rented at less thaa fourpence the Scots 
acre. . ,. . : 



COMPARISON BETWEEN THE RENTAL AND THE 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE. 

A comparison between the number of people and 
the rent of land, is another article worthy of obser- 
vation in the economical history of any country. 
From this comparison, a general estimate may be 
formed of the natural fertility, or advanced im- 
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provement of any district. According as the soil 
is more or less productive, the rent of land bears 
a greater or less proportion to the number of 
people. 

In some of the best of the islands among the He- 
brides, and in districts on the mainland, it was found 
that each inhabitant corresponded to about twelve 
shillings of rent. In others this proportion varied 
from twelve shillings down to five shillings of rent foi: 
each person ; but in some of the islands, and in some 
extensive tracts on the mainland, it appeared that one 
inhabitant corresponded even to four shillings of the 
rent of the land. 

In the more fertile and cultivated parts of Scot- 
land, five pounds sterling of rent for each inhabitant^ 
may perhaps not be far from the average propor- 
tion. The above state therefore of the Highlands 
and islands in this article, does at least shew what 
great room there is for melioration in these extensive 
countries. 
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SECTION IL 



TENURE OF LANDS. 



LEASES. 



SUBTENANTS. 

The state of agriculture, in every country, depends 
very much on the nature of the tenure, by which the 
labourers of the soil possess their lands. 

The possessors of land/over the Highlands in ge- 
neral, are of three different kinds ; tacksmen, te- 
nants, and subtenants. The tacksmen hold their land 
of the proprietor, by lease ; the tenants hold their 
farms, without any lease, at the will of the landlord ; 
the subtenants have small possessions of land, let out 
to them firom year to year, by the tacksmen and te- 
nants. 

• 

The tacksmen are a superior order of people in 
the community. They are generally relations to the 
proprietor, and often men of education and of con- 
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sidcrable endowments. In the year 1764, the farms 
they possessed, generally ran froirt twenty to fifty- five 
poun s a year. The tenants again, are of a lower 
class, and their possessions are usually from five to 
twenty pounds per annum. The subtenants have 
small parcels of land let to them by the tacksmen 
and tenants, from fifteen shillings to forty shillings of 
yearly value, and resemble what are called cottars or 
crofters, in some other parts of Scotland. 

A farm of thirty pounds a year, will have ten such 
subtenants upon it. Each of these has a family. 
The tacksman, besides his wife and children, has c^ight 
men servants, six women and two boys. The whole 
amounts to about seventy-one persons. Such a num- 
ber of people, living by agriculture, upon so small a 
property, is not to be found any where else. 

It appeared in general, that tliere was a Subtenant 
for about cvei^ four pounds of rent paid by a tacks- 
man or tenant. On the Lochiel estate of six hun- 
dred pounds a year, the tenants in general rented 
only about five pounds each ; and yet each of these, 
at an average, liad two subtenants. This is a sub- 
tenant for every fifty shillings worth of land rented 
by the farmer ; and the like proportion was found to 
hold in many other places. 

This subsctting of lands is one great obstacle to 
the improvement of the Highlands — a relic of the 
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jq}d &udal system, which it were well was abolished, 
.aod'that.e;very person who holds land, should rent it 
of ,the proprietor. The progress of improvement, 
the advantage of the public, the revenue of the land- 
lord, and the liberty and happiness of the people 
4emand thi^. All the subtenants, who are the 
^reat .body of the people in the I^ighlands, are te- 
plants at. the will of the tacksman or fanner, and are 
^erqfore placed in a state of subjection, that is not 
-only unreasonable, but unprofitable, both to them- 
^ves and their superiors. Of all the people who 
.occupy .Ifind in .the south of Scotland, the person 
iino^t oppressed,, or, who has the hardest bargain and 
rthe least profit, .is the tenant of a tenant It can- 
iiot be supposed to be otherwise in the north, or in- 
.deed any where. else. 

It has been said, that were these small subtenants 
to be rendered more independent, by holding imme- 
diately of the propi[ietor by lease, that they would 
often, in. pfiany respects, prove troublesome neighbours 
to the principal (t^ksman. They would not indeed 
he then so subjected to his power, as they are at 
present ; a power which he might naturally wish to 
retain. But why should tliey be more troublesome 
neighbours than such small tenants, who are trades- 
•loen and.labourers, adjacent to a considerable farm, 
in any other part of Scotland, where the tacksman 
of a large possession, finds a number of such people 
in his neighbourhood, of essential service to him up- 
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on many occasions ? At any rate, in every lease, all 
subtenants, or cottars holding land, should be exclu- 
ded, except with the consent and under the authority 
of the proprietor. • 

Did the subtenants hold their small possessions 
by a more certain tenure, and enjoyed them by a 
lease from the landlord, there would be a far great- 
er appearance of industry among them than there is 
at present ; but their precarious situation must conti- 
nue, as it has hitherto been, an effectual discourage- 
ment to every improvement of the soil *. Their sub- 
jection to the tacksman or farmer, on whose ground 
they live, leaves them no more time than what is 
barely sufficient to support themselves and their fa- 
milies in life. The tacksman generally has one day 
in the week of the subtenant's labour the year round, 

* It was found to be the opinion of a great proprietor ia 
the Hebrides, that subtenants should not be totallj prohibit, 
cd, but that they should be allowed, wherever they can ob- 
tain a tack for nineteen years, or during the currency of the 
principal tacksman's lease. This opinion being liberal and ra- 
tional, might bo expected to be confirmed by experience. Such 
persons having their possession, and the terms by which they 
hold it, rendered certain, they become lessees, and are no 
longer tenants at will. Accordingly, this gentleman has fre- 
quently found the most material improvements made by sub- 
tenants in this situation. It was agreeable to find the same 
sentiments entertained by another person of very extensive 
property, who thought that the possession even of the smallest 
tenants, ought to be secured to them on the same footing with 
that of the tacksmen or tenants of a superior class. 
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which, with the spring and harvest work, and other 
occasions, will amount to more than a third of his 
whole annual labour. He can therefore have neither 
ability nor opportunity to attempt any improvement^ 
which many of those subtenants would undoubtedly 
do, were they but masters of their time, and inde* 
pendent in their possessions. 

Here, as in other parts of Britaid, it is necessary^ 
that there should be a number of farms so consider-** 
able, as to invite men of education and intelligence 
to embark in agriculture ; as it is from them that the 
improvement of the country is chiefly to be expected* 
But it is no less necessary, that a large proportion of 
the land, should also be occupied by smaller farmers^ 
holding their possessions by leases from the proprie^ 
tor. Without this degree of security, they never can 
be sufficiently useful to themselves, to their landlord^ 
or to the public. There can also be no doubt but 
that the tacksman, holding a large farm, would find 
it far moi*e profitable to have it managed by regular 
hired servants, than by the reluctant and careless la- 
bour of subtenants forced firom their own occupa* 
dons. 



ALLOTMENTS OF LAND. 



There is a very old valuation - of the grounds in 
the Western Islands and Hi^lands, which to this 
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day is scrupuloosly observed. By this, ithe whote 
oountry was divided into shilling, six-penny, and 
thi*ee-penny lands of Scots money. But .in later 
times, and at present, according to the English de- 
Tiomination (rf money, they are termed peony, half- 
penny, and farthing lands. 

The large farms, held by tacksmen, contain a 
great number 'of those penny lands, sometimes twen- 
ty or tliirty, and upwards. Where a number of te- 
nants jointly occupy a farm, they pay rent according 
to their separate valuation ; some having a penny, 
some a halfipenny, and others only a farthing land. 
'Each has his number of cattle soumed or proportion- 
ed to his rent, which go in a common herd. But 
they all join in labouring the arable part of the farm, 
and according to their valuation receive a proportion 
of its produce. As in this situation their separate 
interests . must frequently interfere, the harmony in 
which they live, and the good will they bear to one 
another, is ^ truly surprising. 



. t 



The souming, and thfe rent of the lands which 
pass under these denominations, vary much in dif- 
ferent places. 

The tenant of a penny land often keeps four or 
five cows, with what are called their followers, six or 
dght horses, and some sheep. The ic^lowers are, 
the calf, a one year old, a two year o]iJ, rend a three 
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year old ; making in all, H^ith the cow, five head of 
bJack cattle. By frequent deaths among them, the 
number indeed is seldom compleat ; yet this penny 
land has, or may have, oipon it, about twenty or 
twenlyrfi^ iieaxl of bla^k cattle, beside horse9 and 

The balf-*penny land is generally rented at about 
the half of the former ; tibat is, at between five and 
six pounds. It supports «ight or .nine soum ; some- 
tunes four cows, three horses, and ten sheep ; at 
other times, six cows and six horses. Yet the labour 
ef these six horses, as it is employed, is scarce- 
ly sufficient to supply the tenants £muly with 
meal. 

The .fitcthing land, in the most remote parts of 
tiie (Highlands, is a yeiy extraordinary possession. 
It supports sometimes four cows, with their follow- 
ers, four horses, with some arable land, and a num- 
ber: of sheep. Yet the. rent for the whole is but from 
thirty to fi% shilliags. The gnain i^sed by the la- 
bour of these. horses, and assisted too by the spade, 
amounts not to abovefive or six bolls. All the dis- 
aducaatages wfaiefa such a country may lie under, 
fit>m its dimate and distant situation, cannot ac- 
count !for its being in such an unproductive 
stafee. 
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STEELBOW. 

There is another hurtful method of subsetting 
lands, which of late has become frequent, both in the 
islands and in the adjacent districts on the main 
land, — when a tacksman subsets his farm, with his 
whole stock of cattle upon it. This is called setting 
a farm in Steelbow ; but tor what reason it is so called 
does not appear. In this case, the whole stock 
upon the farm is valued, and at the expiration of the 
subtenant's lease he must either produce the stock in 
ttie same condition, or pay the value of what is want- 
ing. By this sort of agreement, the tacksman often 
draws from the subtenant two rents of the farm, and 
sometimes three, and has besides from twelve to 
eighteen per cent, for the value of the stock upon 
it. 

These high profits have induced many tacksmen? 
to subset their farms in this manner. But it is plain, 
that all improvement must be stopped upon a farm 
in this state. Was the practice to become generali 
it would be highly prejudicial. The subtenants em- 
ployed for the purpose never make any thing by it; 
and yet, for want of possessions of their own, and 
opportunity of employing their stock and labour 
otherwise, they are obliged to submit to this strange 
tort of tenure. 
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HALF FOOT. 

There is another method of occupying a fann, 
practised in Skye and the neighbouring countries, 
called Half-foot In this case, the possessor of the 
farm affords the land and the seed-corn, and another 
person executes the tilling, sowing, and harrowing. 
After which, they divide the crop between them, in 
such proportion as they have agreed upon. Under 
these circumstances, it is not to be supposed that 
either of the parties can have much concern about 
any thing but the present crop : and in this way they 
endeavour to obtain it, as long as the lease or the soil 
will permit This is a practice so contrary to the 
improvement of the fiarm and the landlord's interest, 
and likewise so inconsistent with the real advantage 
of the tenant, that it ought to be strictly prohibited 
in every lease where there is any risk of its being 
adopted. 



LARGE AND SMALL FARMS 

Large farms in the Highlands are not so preju- 
dicial to the population of the country, as in Eng- 
land or the south of Scotland ; there being gene- 
rally maintained upon them so considerable a num- 
ber of subtenants and married servants. Yet a err*- 
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tain proportion of large and small farms is necessaiy 
in every part of Britain. It would appear to be 
useful in the Highlands, that about one-fourth of the 
land should b^ disposed in farms of a superior class, 
from twenty pounds to ope hundred pounds per ann. 
fit to be occupied by men of stock and intelligence. 
And that the other three-fourths should be possessed 
by smaller tenants, paying from one to twenty 
pounds a year ; but no subtenants to be allowed, 
either in the larger ,pr smaller farms. 

Though the . rent. pf the largest farms in the High- 
lands is not considerable, yet their, extent, is often sp 
great as to prevent all improvement. They require 
to be diminished with respect to their bounds, rather 
than with respect to their rental. Many ferms me 
estimated, not by the acres tliey conU^in, but, l^ 
their miles in length and ^ breadth. 

The farm of Barrbdale, in Knoidart, consists of 
fifteen thousand acre«^, and is rented for one hunc|rcd 
and fifty pounds, which is little above two-pence per 
acre. There are three farms on the Gordon estate 
in Lochaber, computed to contain forty-three thou- 
sand acres, and let for two hundred and fifty pounds, 
Avbicb is less than three half-pence per a^re. 

On farms so extensive, and yet so low in lent, 
there is certainly a favourable opportunity tp. settle 
Bumbers of the lowest of the people, much to their 
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o#ff coftrfbrl, and to the advantage both of the pitK 
pffetor anid of the public. Small parta detaehed 
ftcrhi such forms, Would be sufficient for the purpose, 
e^ a family in tlie Highlands can be supported on a 
dialler *ent of land than any where else in Britain. 
Th«< f)rtrts of such large ti^acts should be disjoined^ 
tod atppropriat^d for the accommodation of the in* 
ferior people, is on every account highly expedient 

Ad increase of population is indispensably neces^ 
stry for the real improvement of the Highlands. 
While the pofAilation is low, the Highlands must re- 
main merely as a pasttlre-field for England and the 
sotith of Scotland. It is only by the number of 
people, properly employed, that the soil can be sub- 
dued, and raised t6 its proper value. Depppulatiort 
linay bring to the ()roprietor a litde immediate addi* 
tion of rent, but it cuts off all future prospect of ad- 
vanbing. the value of his property. 



MONOPOLY OF FARMS. 

The monopoly of farms is every where incon- 
sistent with the interest of the public. The practice 
indeed is less prejudicial in the fertile parts of the 
kingdom, which abound in manufactures ; but is de- 
structive in those parts of the countiy that are desti- 
tute of manufactures, that are unimproved, and 
thinly peopled. There is reason to presume, that 
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no farmer's possession should any where be of great- 
er extent than what he can personally and daily in- 
spect and superintend ; and that all distant and led 
farms, as they are called, managed by the farmers 
servants or agents, ought to be discouraged. This 
rule is expedient even in the cultivated districts of 
the country, but is most necessary in those which 
stand in need of cultivation. 

The ingrossing of farms has begun in some parts 
of the Highlands, and may at first be found profit- 
able by the possessors and the proprietors. But the 
country is thereby depopulated, the hands which 
ought to improve it dismissed, and its ultimate inte- 
rest sacrificed. All improvement of the soil must 
be abandoned, when the people by whom it should 
be accomplished arc gone. The landlords will not 
judge wisely, if, for the sake of a little present pro- 
fit, they prevent the permanent rising value of their 
propeiiy, and the general prosperity of the coun- 
try. 



LEASES TOR YEARS AND FOR LIVES. 

It is impossible that the agriculture of any coun- 
try, or that a country itself can flourish, where the 
possc^ssors of the land are only tenants at will. No 
effort of industry is to be expected from people who 
have no security to enjoy its beneficial effects. Muck 
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of the land in the liighlands is occupied by the te- 
nants and subtenants only from year to year. This 
precarious situation is the most effectual obstacle 16 
the spirit and industry of the people that could po9* 
sibly be devised. 

In former times, this was the case over Scotland 
in general, but is now happily altered. The expe- 
rience of a great length of time has demonstrated, 
that landed property never can be advanced to its 
full value, without leases of considerable duration* 
Were the possessors of all the lands in the High- 
lands to enjoy the security of a lease, the country 
would then unquestionably assume a very different 
appearance. It is a privilege that ought to be com*' 
municuted to the possessor of the very smallest tenc- 
pient, as well as of the largest fiu*m. 



A considerable length of lease is peculiarly re- 
quisite in all lands that require improvement It is 
therefore the opinion of some of the most skillful and 
patriotic gentlemen in the Highlands, that every 
lease should at least extend to the term of nineteen 
years. It is also supposed, that leases, very inviting 
to the commons in the Highlands, and fair and ad- 
vantageous to all parties, might be formed, by com- 
bining one or more lives with a fixed number of 
years. 
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In old times, a large farm was usually occupied by 
a number of conjunct tenants, who cultivated the farm 
in common, and divided the produce. In this way, the 
interest of each became the interest of the whole. 
They were therefore ready, and were frequently 
called upon, to defend the common interest, the 
crop and the cattle, against depredations. There 
was then a necessity for such an allotment of lands, 
especially in the border counties and in the High- 
lands. 13ut though that necessity does no longer re- 
main, the practice still continues in many places un- 
altered. 

Nothing like improvement can be expected from 
farmers placed in this situation. Each of them has 
a negative on the rest, which must confine the whole, 
as it every where does, to the immemorial and auk- 
ward practice upon the farm. Neither is it to be 
supposed that the land can, by any practice, afford 
the greatest produce, or the highest rent, by this con- 
junct tenure. Such tenants have, indeed, a com- 
mon interest, but this never can be so strong as an 
interest that is personal. No community can ever 
equal the carefulness and industry of an individual in 
the management of his own affairs. 
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It appears, therefore, pfoper, on every account, 
that all such conjunct possessions should be disjoined^ 
dnd that a separate farm, or portion of land, should 
be allotted to each possessor *• 



Run-rig is another way of possessing^land, which 
was formerly very general in Scotland. It has been 
aboh'shed wherever improvement has taken plaCe^ 
but still subsists ill many parts of th^ north. A 
number of tenants on the same farm, have a com- 
mon pasture for their cattle ; and the arable ktid is 
divided among them, by ridge and ridge alternately, 
which each cultivates for his own behoof. This 
gives them all a common interest in the crop, and^ 
where there was no inclosure, might be of some 
advantage, in guarding each person's lot of corn- 
field, against the encroachments of his neighbour'^ 
cattle. 



^ A nof)leiiiaD 6f lafge propicrty in tlie fiigfilantts, was clears 
If of this opinion,«-that all such common farms ought to bd 
divided; and, that each possessor, according to his rent^ 
should have allotted to him, a just share of th^ arable and 
pasture : But he knew it^.from experience, to be a difficult 
operation, and that it could only be executed in a gradual 
way. 

Vol. L e 
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The disadvantages, however, of possessing land 
in this way, are so manifest^ that the tenants are 
every where well pleased to have it altered, and, by 
an equitable division, to be put, each of them in 
possession of their share of the land separately. 
This renders the operation easy to a proprietor, and 
should be every where practised, as it is the previous 
step, and indispensibly necessary to every sort of 
improvement 



STIPULATED IMPB0VEHENT8. 

In the cultivated parts of the country, the far- 
mers are well acquainted with the most profitable 
methods of culture, and will not fail to prosecute 
them, for their own advantage. It would be un- 
necessary to stipulate with a Lothian farmer, that he 
should cultivate sown grass, or with a farmer in Ber- 
wickshire, that he should raise turnips; but the 
case is widely different in the uncultivated parts of 
the north : There, the labourers of the soil are un- 
acquainted with the improvements that would be 
most beneficial to themselves and their country. 
Their knowledge is confined. They are naturally, 
and not blameably shy to alterations of which they 
have no experience. Their inclination is to proceed 
in && old beaten track ; but firom this they may be 
allured, by the instruction^ and example of their su- 
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periors ; by reasonable prospects of profit ; and by 
proper stipulations engrossed in their leases. 

Whatever the intended improvements are, it will 
generally be found expedient, not to attempt their 
execution in a manner too rapid, nor. too violently 
to oppose the dispositions of thq people. Those im- 
provements that are gradual in their advancement, 
will always prove the most effectual in the end. To 
accomplish any general improvement, the people 
are the necessary instruments ; they must, therefore, 
be rendered pliable and friendly to the work ; their 
disinclination, and even their prejudices ought to be 
overcome, not by open combat, but by rational and 
persuasive means. 

Though it is to be wished that all the farmers in 
the Highlands held their lands by lease ; yet, such 
is their present situation, and that of the country, 
that even long leases will be of little avail towards 
improvement, unless they contain express stipula- 
tions for the purpose. Though the farmers had the 
inclination to improve their lands, they know not as 
yet how to do it It is reasonable and necessary, 
that they should first be instructed, and then bound 
b their leases to pursue that practice in husbandry, 
which b most beneficial to themselves and others. 

Long leases are constantly affirmed to be abso- 
lutely necessary to the improvement of the country, 
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and sufficient of themselves to advance its progress, 
without any further encouragement given to tlie 
farmers. This maxim, however, cannot be safely 
assumed in general, but may be true or false, ac- 
cording to the ^knowledge and industry of the people, 
their opportunities of improvement, and the progress 
it may have already made. 

A great many years ago, Archibald Duke of 
Argyll, with an intention to excite some persons 
upon his estate in Mull, to set a pattern of industry 
and improvement, let out three considerable farms, in 
leases of three nineteen years duration ; but the at- 
tempt was not rewarded vnth the success it deser- 
ved : For these farms, after the leases were half ex- 
pired, were found to be as little improved as any 
others in the island. 

Mr Campbell of Shawfield, about the year 1720, 
with very liberal views, let all his estate in Ila, in 
three nineteen years leases; but in the year 17^4, 
that extensive estate had undergone no improvement^ 
and was much in the same situation as when the 
leases commenced. The only prestation in these 
long leases was the sowing of flax, and that accord- 
ingly became a source of industry and advantage t6 
the island. 

The above reasoning, and ' these instances, *may 
serve to prove, that no leases of any considerablt 
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duration ought to be granted in the Highlands, but 
on certain conditions of progressive improvement 



ENCOJJRAGEMENTS AND PRESTATIONS. 

o 

The agriculture of the Highlands and Islands 
being still in its infancy, it is entitled to be fostered, 
and to receive all the aid that can be ^ven, from the 
parties interested in its advancement The public is 
materially concerned, and, on every proper occa- 
sion, should lend its assistance. 

The Board of Trustees for fisheries, manufac- 
tures, and improvements, have never bestowed 
much, either of their attention or revenue upon 
husbandry ; though, if improvements lie within their 
commission, there are certainly no improvements 
more essential and necessary than those in agricul* 
ture. The manufactures have been their principal 
object, and in these indeed, they have done much 
good. But it was evident thirty«years ago, and much 
more at present, that our agriculture has not kept 
pace with our manufactures, though the sound and 
solid foundation on which they ought to be esta* 
blished. 

The views of the Highland Society are imme- 
diately directed towards these countries; and its 
efforts, from what has already appeared, promise to 
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be very beneficial. It is to be hoped, that the 
husbandry of the Highlands, the most permanent 
source of prosperity, will continue to be their prin- 
cipal object. If the agriculture of the country can 
be made to flourish, and its population . to increase, 
manufaetures, and the erection of villages, w^ll then 
of course take place with the greatest advantage. 

A Board of Agriculture in Scotland w as long ago 
projected, and the excellent Lx>rd Kaims chalked out 
a plan for it, which met not with the attention it de- 
served. Of late. Sir John Sinclair has had the spi- 
rit to call the attention of the public to the subject, 
and his Majesty's ministers have wisely and season- 
ably entered into his views. There could not l>e a 
more proper time to animate the people to promote 
the most laudable species of industry, and of course, 
their own happiness ; nor a more eligible method to 
detach them from all ideas of pernicious innovations. 
In this light, the new Board desei*ves the approbation 
and assistance of every well wisher of his country, 
and especially of every person of rank and fortune. 

The advancement of fisheries and manufactures 
in the Highlands, depends chiefly on the enactment 
of laws ; and certain new laws for their encourage- 
ment arc undoubtedly requisite. Agriculture is not 
directly tlie subject of law, but must depend for 
its progress on the energy of individuals, aided, if 
lK)Ssible, by all the encouragements that can be given 
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by public and patriotic institutions. Such encou- 
ragements are properly bestowed, in honorary and 
lucrative premiums to those persons, who signalise 
themselves by their knowledge and industry, in ad« 
vancing the progress of agriculture and the public 
good. 

The just and proper form of a lease is still a 
problem in husbandry. It is vain to imagine, that 
the same form will answer every where, or even suit 
every district of the same county. To render the 
conditions of a lease equitable and useful, they must 
vary according to the state of the country, and the 
situation of the people. Even a single farm may re- 
quire a form of a lease, different from what would be 
proper in its immediate neighbourhood. 

l^e farmers in the Highlands stand in need of 
all the encouragements that their landlords can con- 
veniently afford them ; and the most important of 
these ought to be comprehended in the articles 
of their lease. Proper encouragements must vary 
according to circumstances ; but in general, such ad- 
vantages as the following, granted by the proprietor, 
must tend to promote both his own interest and that 
of his tenants. 

1. To supply them with timber for the &rm build- 
ings, and especially for stables and byres. 

e4 
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2. To inclose for them a large kitchen garden. 

3. To accept of money instead of payment in 
kind^ 

4. To convert all casualties and services into mo^ 
ney rent. 

5. To give a premium^ by the acre, for all wild 
land reduced to tillage. 

6. To require no rent for fallowed land. - 

7. To engage to advance money, at a reasonable 
rate, for improvements which jointly concern the in- 
terest both of landlord and tenant : such as sufll- 
cient march dykes between farm and farm ; also for 
fencing the low arable grounds from the hilly pasture, 
and for inclosures within the farm. It would be a 
great point gained, if for these, or the like purposes, 
th^ Highland farmers could be brought to pay an 
interest, suppose about seven per cent for money 
laid out by the landlord. 

8. To render the terms of payment convenient for 
the tenant, and the rent not to be exacted sooner, 
than he can have the annual produce of the farm con- 
verted into money. But rent remaining unpaid, long- 
er than what may be necessary, is prejudicial both to 
landlord and tenant. 
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The prestations in a lease, incumbent on a te- 
nant, are generally restraints in favour of the proprie- 
tor. But if they are just and reasonable, they are 
not to be complained of. 

It may be proper in a lease, 

1. To exclude the subsetting of lands, without the 
consent of the proprietor. 

2. To restrain the number of repeated crops of 
com, and to establish the cultivation of green crops. 

9. To confine the culture of potatoes to waste 
land. 

4. To prevent the thatching of houses with straw; 
and the making of graddan bread. 

5. To secure the preservation of inclosures, and 
of wood and plantations. 

6. To ensure the raising of a certain quantity of flax. 

Other restrictions of a local nature, may perhaps 
be proper, but whatever the prestations imposed up- 
on a tenant may be, they ought neither to be too 
numerous, nor of difficult execution ; not liable to 
doubt or dispute, but simple and well defined, and 
conceived in such terms^ as to give no foundation for 
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any questions in law. The disposition and ability of 
the tenant to perform what is required of him, de- 
serve also to be well consklered. 



rARMERS STOCK. 

Farmers frequently aim at possessions, too large 
for their funds ; and none will offer a higher rent 
than persons of this description ; whereas men of 
real substance are usually more cautious and less en- 
terprising. Bad consequences, however, are always 
to be apprehended, when the farmers stock is inade- 
quate to his farm. 

This inclination in tenants to occupy possessions 
above what their stock can reach, takes place more 
readily in grass than in com farms. Upon a farm 
in tillage, the necessary stock is small, compared to 
what is requisite, on a grass farm of the same rent^ 
whether occupied by black cattle or sheep. The 
corn farm also, whatever its extent may be, requires 
the constant attendance of the tenant ; but a grass 
farm, even of the largest size, may be easily managed 
by a few servants. This induces graziers, to add if 
they can, farm to farm, even beyond their stock, and 
tempts them to borrow money for the purpose, per- 
haps at a very heavy rate. Such an enterprise must 
become dangerous to all parties concerned. A te- 
nant in this situation can never be able to stand tim 
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shock of a bad season, the fell of markets* or an ac- 
cidental loss, by the people with whom he deals. 
Ko advancement of rent should induce a landlord 
to prefer such a person, who is indeed rather an ad- 
venturer than a farmer. Whatever may be the nar 
ture or extent of the farm, the landlord should have 
evidence that it can be stocked by the tenant's own 
money. In every case, it is of great moment, that 
the farmer should not be weaker, but stronger than 
his fimn. 



PATMENT IN KIND. 

It was long ago a general practice in Scotland to 
have part of the rent of every farm, and sometimes 
the ^hole, paid in grain, which is called payment 
in kind. This custom still prevails in many places, 
and especially in the north, where two-thirds of the 
rent are often paid in ^ain and other articles, and 
one-third in money. Sometimes the money rent 
makes but one-fifth of the whole. 

In ancient times, this practice must have add- 
ed to the power of the chieftain, by giving him 
the command of a great part of the sustenance of 
the country ; but it seems chiefly to have arisen from 
want of markets. The markets in Scotland, were 
then, as at present, in the Highlands, very few and 
distant The landlord for the support of his house- 
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hold, was obliged to stipulate for the delivery of so 
much corn and cattle from his estate. These neces- 
saries of life could not easily be procured for money. 
Even at present in the Highlands, meal, meat, and 
malt, cannot be readily purchased for the support 
of a family. Every considerable family, to be fur- 
nished with these material articles of living, must 
either possess lands for the purpose, or be supplied 
with them by agreement with tenants. Though 
there is a sufficient circulation of money in all the 
Highlands, for the payment of the rents, yet for 
this reason, many of them are still paid in kind. 

By the want of markets, the tenants also were 
at a loss to get the grain upon their farms exchanged 
for money ; so that to deliver their rent in grain, 
was a matter of conveniency, and even necessity. 
The landlord was obliged to be the salesman ; and 
on large estates, to become a considerable com mer- 
chant ; a business which, it is probable, he seldom 
found turn to account. 

The tenants are often obliged to carry this farm 
grain as it is called, to the distance of twelve or 
fifteen miles, and more, at the option of the land- 
lord. This method of paying rent, is apt likewise 
to occasion disputes, as to the quality of the grain, 
between landlord and tenant, and indeed upon the 
whole, cannot in the present times, be agreeable or 
profitable to either. 
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Wherever the causes which occasioned this cus- 
tom hare ceased, the custom itself ought to cease of 
course. It is a paction from which all tenants wish 
to get free ; and it is no less the interest of proprie- 
tors to absolve them from it. The practice accord- 
ingly has been on tlie decline for many years. la 
many cases of late, the grain has been converted in- 
to money ; which should be the case in general, 
wherever the situation of the proprietor will per- 
mit. 



CASUALTIES. 



On a Highland estate, there are many art)cles 
termed casualties, paid by the farmer to the proprie- 
tor, beside the stated rent in money and gratii. In 
former times, thfe custom obtained over all ocotland. 
In the more populous and improved parts of the 
kingdom, it has gone gradually into ^suse. But in 
the Highlands, and other remote parts, it still exists, 
and must necessarily do so, in-some degree, from the 
state of the country. 

The most common casualties paid by the tenants 
are, sheep, calve^ lambs, kids, pigs, poultry, e^, 
butter, cheese, wool, yam, blanketting, and sacking. 
A gentleman's family may require a greater quantity 
of these articles than the lands which he himself pos- 
sesses can afford. And as there are no regular mar- 
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kets, it is necessary that he should be supplied with 
them from his own estate. Such casualties amount 
frequently to one-fifteenth, and sometimes to more 
than one-twelfth of the whole rent of the lands. 
They are commonly said, and considered, to be so 
much over and above the rent. But they are in fact 
so much real rent ; and there is not a tenant who 
would not rather pay money in compensation for 
them. Unless where the conveniency (if the proprie- 
tor absolutely requires them, it is unquestionably 
both his interest and that of the tenant, to have them 
fairly converted into money rent 

Another casualty, though now unfrequent, de- 
serves to be noticed, as extremely improper and un- 
profitable. A proprietor receives annually a sum of 
money, such as twenty guineas, from a drover, for 
liberty to buy his tenants cattle ; and none of tlie te- 
nants dare sell any of their cattle, except to that per- 
son. It is obvious that these cattle can by no means 
be sold to the best advantage. The tenants being 
forced to sell to an individual, all they can do is, to 
make the best of a bad bargain they can. Were they to 
have the choice of their market, they would undoubt- 
edly turn their cattle to much higher account, and 
be able to pay a much higher rent The proprietor, 
hi such a case, by receiving twenty guineas, probablj 
robs himself of three times the sum. 
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SERVICES. 

The services, as thej' are called, which are exact- 
ed by a landlord in the Highlands from his tenants, 
are various and numerous. The tenants are obliged 
to plough and harrow the landlord's farm in the 
sprin)^, and to plant potatoes ; to work at his hay 
and com harvest ; to build fold dykes ; to cut and 
dry peats; to weed the com, and to thatch the 
houses. At different times of the year, their cattle 
likewise must be employed, on demand, in the car^ 
riage of com, fuel, wood, and manure. These ser- 
vices, in diffei^nt places, extend to every sort of la- 
bour that must be executed upoa a farm. 

In old times, such services came naturally into 
use, and were exacted when the rents were far from 
being adequate to the possessions, when the land- 
lords stood more in need of the assistance of their 
tenants, and when the tenants stood more in need 
of the protection of their landlords, than either of 
them do at present These services were not con- 
fined to the superior, but were claimed and possess^ 
ed by inferior persons. The feudal arrangement, if 
it formed not a beau systeme, as Montesquieu calls 
it, formed at least a well connected chain. The te- 
nant, though the vassal of a vassal, had, and has to 
this day, a number of vassals subordinate to him. 

3 
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A subtenant, who pays in rent only thirty shil- 
lings a year, will pay sometimes to the tacksman, in 
the above casualties and services, to the value of 
three pounds yeai'ly ; the whole amounting to four 
pounds ten shillings. But for such a possession, was 
he freed from these incumbrances, he would willing- 
ly pay six pounds, or upwards. Beside the rent and 
these casualties and services, the subtenant some- 
times pays so much a piece for every head of black 
cattle, horses, or sheep, in his possession. The la- 
bour, also, required of him, is not always restricted 
to a certain number of days in the year ; but, at par- 
ticular seasons, his services are demanded without 
any limitation. This state of servitude disconcerts 
him in his labour. Being at the call of another per- 
son, he can never depend upon having any thing 
done in proper time upon his own farm. On the 
other hand, it is impossible that the tacksman's 
work can ever be properly executed by people in 
this situation, employed in anotlier person's harvest, 
while their own is neglected ; and a gi'eat part of 
whose labour must be lost, by being mistimed and 
misplaced. — ^AU parties, and especially the landlord, 
must therefore suffer by this method of manage- 
ment 

These services are called in some places by the 
name of bondage. For though the people are 
obliged to submit to it, they cannot, even in spite of 
ancient custom, n[>ut feel it It is a practice whicb 
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decdves with the appearance of conveniency and ad-* 
vantage ; but it has, in fact, nothing in it eUiier of 
the one or of the other. If the prQprietor thinks 
that he has these services for nothing, ^ or over and 
above the rent which the lands would give, he is 
egreg^ously.mistaken. • If they are judged to be ab^ 
solutdy njBoessary for his conveniency, that is a dif-* 
ferentcase. But for this conveniency hei must cer«* 
tainly pay a very h|gh price; Nothing but necessity 
should persuade a proprietor to exact or receive 
these seeming advantages from a tenant For he 
may depend upon it, that although they have a gra- 
tuitous appearance, they are all obtained at more 
than their value ; and that every tenant would give 
more than their value in money rent, to be freed 
from them. . They form a sort of servitude, which 
may have had its origin in necessity, but which does 
not now answer any good purpose, and directly op- 
poses the improvement of the country. As it is^ 
however, a general and immemorial custom, it is 
not to be abolished of a sudden ; but it is to be ex- 
pected, that the proprietors and tacksmen in the 
Highlands will now find it their interest to suffer the 
practice to fall gradually into dissuetude. 



FARM SERVANTS. 



It is a great object in agriculture, to execute the 
work that is required - with the least poi^er, and at 
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the least expence. Any person vquainted with the 
state of husbandry in other parts of Scotland, must 
at ODoe be surprised at the great number of serranta 
retained upon a Highland farm. Many fturms in the 
south of Scotland, are exactly similar to many in the 
Highlands ; consisting of hill grounds, with a stock 
of black cattle or sheep, and a certain portMHi of 
arable land. Yet) upon a farm of this kind in the 
north) you will £nd more tlian double the ixumher of 
scansaots that are kept upon a iHrm of the samft rent 
in the south of Scotland. In the soqth, tiie power 
of labour is adaptor, and sometimes too narrowly 
adapted, to the size of the possession, whether large 
or small But, in the Highlands, the nivuber of 
men and horses upon a &rm are often found equal 
to what they are upon anoth^ farm, much larger 
both in rental and in extent 

A superQuous number of servants and horses 
mu9t bo a ineavy- load, both upon the landlord and 
tenant. It is not ta be supposed, that the fanners 
in the Highlaads subject themselves to this burden 
firom choice, whatever they may do from the pceva^* 
lence of custom. But thece are circumstances in the 
present situation of the country, that naturally lead 
to the present practice. 

In most places, three men are required to at- 
tend an ilUconstructed plough. One to hold it, 
another to drive four horses abreast, and a third to 
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ibildw with a spade, to rectify the imperfectioo of 
the tilth.. Beside these, ivherq the re^stle 1$ ased to 
precede the plough, one man is employed to bold 
it, and another to drive one or two horses. By this 
aukward management, five men, and five or six 
horses, are required for a feeble ploug^. Thus/ by 
the want of proper instruments of husbandry, the 
number of men servants and horses i» rendered 
much greater than is necessary. 

The want of day labourers, also, obliges the 
ftrmer to keep more men sarvanls than what he con^ 
stttdtly fequires, but whose labour at particular sea^ 
tons is necessary. On a grasing &rm, the manage- 
ment of ^ milk makes a considerable article ; and 
tfais, with the labour of procuring peats in summer, 
ealU ibr a number of hands. These causes, w^ the 
low wages of servants, their easy maintenance, and 
the estaUisiied custom of the country, all conspire 
to render the number of servants upon a Highland 
tern &r lai^er than any where else. 

A man who rents five pounds a year, will be 
idund to keep six horses. On a farm of twenty 
pounds a year, you will iiiui twelve or fourteen men 
and women servants. £ven when every allowance 
is made for the situation of the country, thei« oer-* 
tainly must be sometfiing wrong in this economy. 
Mr M*Aulay, minister of Ardnamurchao, who pos* 
sessed a steclbow farm of one hundred pounds rent^ 

1 F 2 
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executed all the cultivation upon it with four men 
iservants, which employed eight when this farm was 
in the possession of a country tenant Noti^ithstand* 
ing all the circumstances mentioned above, it is pro* 
bable, that there are few farms in die Highlands 
which might not be equally well cultivated with one* 
third, and some %vith one-half fewer men servants 
and horses, than what are used at present 

The men servants not being properly or suf- 
ficiently employed, it has been found, that the want 
of a considerable number of them is not sensibly 
felt The two parishes of Kilmalie and Kilmani* 
vaig, from tlie year 1 755 to 1 763, afforded to the 
war full five hundred men, and yet the whole labour 
of the country was as well carried on, and the land 
as well cultivated as before. In a district in these 
two parishes, of seven hundred pounds rent, it ap^ 
peared, that there were near seven hundred women, 
very imperfectly employed, all of whom might, in 
some degree, be profitably occupied in manufac- 
ture. * 

 
It is certainly most expedient, that every person 

who possesses land should have the command of his 

own time, and of his own labour ; without which, it 

can never be cultivated with sufficient advantage^ 

either to himself or others. This requires the giving 

up of aU services from tenants and subtenants, by a 

just /cx)mmutation. 
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But there is another custom which likewise re- 
qabes to be considered. 

The farm servants' in the Highlands who are 
married, generally have a possession of their own to 
cultivate, granted to them by their master, instead 
of wages: They have pasture to support from one 
to three or four milk cows and some sheep, with cul- 
tivated land sufficient to raise from three to ten bolls 
of meal, beside potatoes. By these means, their la- 
bour and attention must be so much divided between 
their master s work and their own, that both must 
Buffer. 

The improvement of Britain has been accom- 
plished by servants hired upon wages in money or 
grain ; not by people who were also employed in the 
cultivation of land upon their own account It is 
therefore to be wished, that the same practice should 
take place in the Highlands ; that all farm servants 
should be bound to their master s work without any 
other avocation ; and that all persons who possess 
land, should have their whole labour secured to 
them without any infringement. 



DAY LABOURERS. 



In every country where the improvement of the 
soil is pursued, the command of day labourers is of 

f3 
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gt'cac iaiportance. In this situation^ the fanner must 
have many casual operations ta carry on, ivhich can*- 
not be overtaken by his hired servants, and which 
do not require servants to be retained through the 
whole year. These operations, however use&l, he 
must either relinqubh, or be obliged to keep super* 
numorary servants, if he has not temporary labourers 
at his calL 

This is well known to all the fanners in the cul<- 
tivated parts of Britain. The day labourers are a 
useful and meritorious body of people. 1 heir labour 
usually is hard, and their earnings small. In many 
places, they have been drawn off from this occupa- 
tion, by finding their industry more profitably employ- 
ed in manu&ctures. Wherever this happens, the 
farmer very srasibly feels the want of them. The 
price of labour comes to be raised, and sometimes 
he cannot, at any price, have the work performed 
he M ould wish. 

The small subtenants in the Highlands^ who 
rent from one to four pounds a year, should dl be in 
the state of day labourers. This, indeed, camiot 
take place while so much of their labour is exacted 
by their superiors. But if they held their little pos- 
sessions by lease from the landlord, free of all ser- 
vices, tlieir spare time, which would then be a great 
deal, would become their own. It would then be 
chiefly employed for days wages^ in the service of 
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Hm ndg^bouriiig proprieton and principal tacksmen^ 
and turn tt> tHilch greater account, both to theiti- 
sdres and tbeir eiUplojers, than it can at presetit 
Hie greatest improvemtots havi been iMde^ and 
both proprietors and tenants have been most enrich- 
ed, m those parts of the kbgdotn \¥here day labour- 
ers were most numerous. Without them, improve- 
ment must go On every wh^re at a Very slow pace. 

The persons of the lowest rank in the Highlands, 
are more numerous, ia proportion, than any where 
else, imd form a vast body of people* In every rea- 
sonable and profitable enterprise, they are capable 
of grdat energy ; but it has liever been called fortli. 
Their wants are few; they cad be supported on 
little ; and know not how to better their situation. 
Not half employed^ thesd people must be consi- 
dered as a burden, who, if properly managed, ought 
to be the strength and wealth of their country^ 

At present^ it would be both more eligible and 
more easy to turn the industry of these people to the 
business of agricofture than to th4t of manufieu^tures. 
There is one way in whicli, without much cost or 
care, they might all be beneficially employed, and 
that is, in reclaiming wild and untillaged land. 
This, however, can never be accomplished, but by 
making them their own masters. This might be 
done, were they to obtain from proprietors, smaH 
parcels of uncultivated land by lease, free of rent 

f4 
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for a term of years, after which a stipulated and 
advancing rent should take place. This is a propo* 
sition calculated to the taste' of the lower people, 
and would every where be gladly embraced by them. 
With such a holding as this, no common Highlander 
would ever think of deserting his country. Such 
people would be all retained, without expence, and 
with manifest advantage. Great additions would 
every where be made to the cultivated land, and in 
a few years every property increased in value ; not 
by the fluctuation of prices and markets, but by a 
solid and permanent improvement 

There are few considerable fimns in the High- 
lands and Islands but what contain a great deal of 
land, fit for this inyportant purpose, and scarcely 
indeed for any other. The land to be set apart in 
this way, ougjiit to be such, as has never been labour- 
ed, either by the plough or spade ; such as mossy, 
moorish, and boggy grounds ; such as are so incum- 
bered with stones, as to be incapable of tillage till 
they are cleared ; and some tracts of barren sandy 
soil which almost blows with the wind. Such lands, 
in short, as bring not to the proprietor, at present, 
above two pence or three pence an acre. 

The quantity of such land to be granted to these 
possessors, would, no doubt, vary, according to'its qua- 
lity and situation ; but in general, from ten to thirty 
acres for each^ would seem to be the most proper for 
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the puipose. Many patches of land of this kind might 
be thus detached) without any prejudice to the con- 
«iderable fiaums.. The remission of rent^ on such 
possessions, perhaps from half a crown to three half 
crowns annually, for a few years, cannot be an ob- 
ject with a. proprietor, conadering the advantageous 
consequences that would follow. 

The method of improving the Highlands, as now 
described, wiU readily occur to a stranger, attentive 
to the agriculture of the country, though it passes 
unnoticed by the inhabitants. One instance, how- 
ever, which was observed in the Isle of Mull in the 
year 1764, deserves to be recorded 

A sensible and worthy gentleman, Mr Niel Macr 
leod, minister of Ross, in the year 1 76O, subset du- 
ring will, to a poor labouring man, fifteen acres of 
the wildest land upon his farm, at six shillings year- 
ly, which he thought a good rent Hie ground 
which was of the coarsest kind, and had never been 
cultivated, was moss covered with rank heather. The 
man, however, planted on it the first year above an 
acre of potatoes. He did the same the three follow- 
ing years, and on the 5th of July 1 764, besides his 
annual acre of potatoes, he had, upon four acres al- 
ready reclaimed, as plentiful a crop of oats, as was 
any where in the neighbourhood upon land that had 
been immemorially in tillage. Mr Macleod was 
then offered one pound four shillings for this subte- 
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nement ; but he vrould neither dispossess the poor 
man, nor raise his rent, who had thus quadrupled 
the value of the ground^^ by his industry, in four 
years. 

From a calculation it was supposed that there 
were above fifty thousand acres in the Isle of Mull, 
of the same nature, and improveable in the same 
manner. But if this method of improvement, is 
thus practicable and profitable, in the hands of a 
tenant, it must surely be more so under the direction 
of a proprietor, who is better able to remit a trifle 
of rent for a few years, and to grant to the useiui 
labourer, security for enjoying the fruits of his toil. 

The experiment has also been successfully tried 
in other parte of Scotland, which should give encou>- 
ragement to the prosecution of it in the Highlands, 
where it can be more easily and beneficially accom"- 
plished, and to a greater extent, than any where else 
in tlie kingdom. 

In the country of East Ross, a great deal of un« 
profitable land has been improved by persons whom 
they call there, mailers. These are poor labourers, 
who have small parcels of moorish ground let off to 
them for some years rent free, on which they build 
huts, and in a few years brkig the land into culture. 
When the period expires, during which they pay n6 
rent, their little possessions come to pay ttrf nty, 
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Cbiity, or tarty dfaiUiqgs yeuiy, which before were of 
AO ralue whatever. In like manner, the little ciof* 
lers as they ave called, m Abetdcenshope, encouraged 
by a liferent lease, or one of nineteen joan^ npon 
Che most barren mncultivafeed ground, have come to 
take on their small lots of land both sown grass and 
tamip. Lq both cases, these people do partly sub- 
sist, and with much advantage to the country, by 
woridng as day labourers to the neigbbouring gentle- 
men and fiirmers. They would answer the same pur«- 
pose in the Highlands, and be also of the gieatest 
use, wherever fishery or manu&cture came to be 
established. 

Another instance, similar to those above stated, 
^leserves notice in tins place ; the improvement of the 
moss of Kincardine. This was first projected by the 
worthy Lord Kaims, and with nmch ingenuity, per^ 
severance and expenoe, has now almost been cpm- 
pleated by his son, Mr Drummond. This was appa- 
rently the most untoward subject of improvement of 
any in Scotland. A dead flat of fourteen hundred 
acres of moss, firom three to tu'dve feet deep^ botr 
tomed with day. It cannot be imagined, that this 
could ever have been profitably reclaimed, but by 
the means which have been employed It was let 
out to common labourers, most of them people ex- 
pelled finom the H^hlands, and upon such tenns as 
were sufiicient to induce them to undertake its im- 
provement 
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Each person has a lot of eight acres of th« moss 
granted to him, by a lease of thirty- eight years, with 
a proper quantity of timber, and two bolls of oat- 
meal, to support him while employed in rearing a 
house. The first seven years he pays no rent ; the 
ei^th year he pays one merk Scots ; the ninth year 
two merks, and so on with the addition of one merk 
yearly, till the end of the first nineteen years. Up- 
on the commencement of the second nineteen years, 
he begins to pay a yearly rent of twelve shillings 
for each acre of land cleared from moss, and two 
shillings and sixpence for each acre that is not 
cleared. 

* 

Upon these terms, this extensive tract, which 
scarce ever before could feed any thing but a moor- 
fow^l, and was of no value to the proprietor, is now 
peopled with six hundred and twenty inhabitants. 
These people have cleared and cultivated above three 
hundred acres of the moss, which afford two thou- 
sand four hundred bolls of grain, beside other pro- 
ductions. From the poorest hovels, they have now 
got into good brick houses. They have catUe and 
carriages in abundance, and fprm a colony of indu- 
strious, virtuous, and happy people. The advantages 
from this plan, which accrue to these colonists at 
present, and which must in time accrue to the pub- 
lic, and to the proprietor of the Blair Drummond 
estate, are great and manifest 
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There is not a considerable landholder in the 
Highlands, but who has a much greater extent of 
waste land than the moss of Kincardine, which might 
all be improved in a similar manner, but with more 
ease, and at far less expence. In any trial to be 
made in this way, there was a rule adopted by Lord 
Kaims and his son, which it would be worth while to 
observe. £very tenant in the moss has the liberty 
of selling his lease, provided he enters on the culti- 
vation of a new possession. This liberty has been 
of great advantage, both to the settlers, and to the 
progress of the improvement Many of them, after 
their lots were improved, have sold their leases to 
considerable advantage, and entered on the improve-* 
ment of new possessions with fresh vigour. 

Of all the proposals made for the improvement 
of agriculture in the Highlands, there seems to be 
none so simple, so practicable, so inexpensive, so 
effectual, and of such general utility, as that which 
is suggested in the above observations. 



SECTION III. 



BUILDINGS AND INCLOSURES. 
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HOUSES. 

1* In the Highlands and Islands there is a great 
defidency in tha materials for building. Neither 
freestone nor brick are to be bad ; wood in many 
phases ia scarce ; lime can only be procured at a 
high expence ; and there is no opportunity to obtain 
foreign tunber. In moat places^ whmstone, turf^ and 
thatch, or sand to mix wiUi lime, are all the mate* 
rials for buildmg which the country affords. Where 
wood is at hand, they erect what are called treel 
houses. These are formed of wooden posts^ inter- 
laced with branches of trees, like wicker work, and 
eoTorad on the outside with turf. For these reasons^ 
the &rm houses are inferior to those in other places, 
and must necessarily be so ; though it is highly pro- 
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per they should be of a better construction than at 
present, especially on the more considerable farms. 
The farmers have some reason to expect assistance 
in this article, as there is no part in Britain where 
the farm houses and offices cost tlie proprietor so 
little. 

« 

2. The cattle of every kind range the fields all 
the year round. The farmers, having neither stables 
nor cow-houses, form no dunghills. Sea weed is 
almost the only manure their grounds ever receive ; 
and yet a great part of them has been immemorially 
cropped with oats and bear without intermission : a 
treatment which could never be productive of white 
crops, was it not for the uncommon natural fertility 
of the soil. The first step, therefore, to be recom- 
mended to the fanners is, to provide winter forage, 
to house their horses and cattle, and to preserve the 
dung. Thi» is but the common practice of every 
country where agriculture has niade any progress. 
Every improved country is a proof that this practice 
is the previous step to all other improvements of the 
soil. Without this, a farm is left destitute of arti- 
ficial manure, the great support of cultivation. 

But though stables and b3rres are highly necessa^ 
ry, and universally wanting, it will be no easy mat- 
ter to bring the common farmers to adopt them of a 
sudden. They have hitherto had no use for thcm^ 
being destitute of a proper provision of winter pro- 
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vender: but %vherever that comes into use, a demand 
for stables and byres will naturally follow^ Where- 
ever they are required, it is certainly the interest of 
a landlord to have them erected at his own ex- 
pence, as it is from them chiefly that he is to expect 
the improvement of his land. Their expence would 
be very inconsiderable to be built of dry stone, or of 
dtone and sod, and covered with a slight thatch 
roof. 

The extent of these houses is not to be ptopor- 
tioned, as in other places^ to the extent of the fernij 
but according to the quantity of winter forage it af^ 
fords. If this could be rendered sufiicient for the 
milk cows, the labouring horses, and such young 
cattle as stand most in need of assistance to get 
through the winter, it would be of greilt advantage. 
The rest of the stock might keep the fields all win- 
ter, as they do at present, though with great risk, 
and often with great loss, till winter food was pro- 
vided for them likewise. But the preservation of a 
considerable part would be secured, by being housed 
and fed^ and a valuable stock of manure provided 
for the farm. 



GAKt>](:KS. 

At no very remote period, the coifnmon produc- 
tions of the kitchen garden were unknown in the 
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Highlands. Ix)cliiel, on returning fropi abroad, with 
excellent intentions to improve his country, establish- 
ed a kitchen garden at his seat of Achnacary ; and 
in August 1 734 entertained his guests with hotch- 
potch, containing pease, turnip, and Carrot ; which 
was the first time these vegetables had been produced 
in that part of the world. Since that time, kitchen 
gardens have been formed at all the gentlemen's 
houses ,*^ but tlie common tenants and subtenants re- 
main still destitute of a garden of any kind. 

To every family, whether high or low, placed in 
the country, the productions of a garden are not on* 
ly conducive to health, but of great consideration in 
donoestic economy. A little meat, with plenty of 
gardefn-^stuff, goes a great way in the maintenance of 
a family. The Highlanders live entirely on fish, 
flesh, and the produce of their cattle ; but have no 
vegetable aliment except meal and potatoes. The 
addition of garden-stuff would not only render their 
diet cheaper and wholesomer, but more plentiful. 

All the lower people in the Highlands are still 
strangers to every sort of vegetable food, except meal 
from oats, barley, or rye ; and potatoes, which, of 
late years, have made a happy addition. But the 
same was the case, at no' very distant period, with 
all the lower people in the south of Scotland. They 
have t^eguti, indeed, gradually, and continue more 
and more, to admit into their diet the productions of 
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the .garden. An alteration most beneficial, both 
with respect to their healthy and their eccmomy* 

Above thirty years ago, there was an observation 
made on this subject by sortie of the ablest physi- 
cians in Scotland *, who liad pr;^ctised in different 
parte of the kingdom, more than thirty years before 
that period; and who hid seen the first introduction 
of kail-yards and potatoes in. many districts of th« 
country. They all agreed, that, in consequence of 
this» altjena[ti6n, a most obvious improvement had 
taken place in the health of the people. Some pre- 
vailing diseases being greatly alleviated,* and others 
almost t wholly extirpated. 

FVom waiit of habit, however, the lower people, 
both in the Highlands and Lowlands, are rather avei^e 
to any sort of vegetables, except the few articles td 
which tbey have been accustomed. That their health 
would bfc improved by a greater proportion of vege- 
table food, especially where they live much upon fish 
and salted meats, is an argument they may not rea-> 
dily understand. They know little of the difference 
t)etween; an alkalescent and an acescent diet. But 
it may be, and hat often been proved tp tiieir satis^ 
iactioii, that, by means of gaiden-stuff, they may 

* By Dr CuUen, in Clydesdale ; Dr Gilchrist, in Dom. 
frics-shire; Dr Mitchell and Dr Campbell, in Galloway; Dr 
Dalrympic, in Ayrshire; Dr Stirling, in Stirlingshire, and Dr 
Maclean, In the Isle »f Skye. 
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have greater plenty of wholesome food, and that their 
scanty income may be enabled to go much further 
than it does, in the way of Uving. 

There are many articles to be considered as the 
luxuries of a garden, which may be proper only for 
people of wealth. But there are others, which may 
be most beneficially raised b^ every small farmer and 
cottar, as they yield a large quantity of provision in 
a little spot of ground, and with little labour. These 
are, cabbages, savoys, and curled kail, turnips, car-- 
rots, parsnips, the root of scarcity, and the Swedish 
turnip. To these must be added, onions, leekSf 
and cives ; which are not only useful in rural cook- 
ery, by adding to the quantity of nourishment, but 
necessary to improve the relish of the above articles. 
These eleven plants, with a little care, may all be 
raised in the garden of tlie meanest farmer or cottar, 
and at a small expence, in plenty and perfection. 
Wherever they are in abundance, they add gi'eatly 
to the support of a poor family. On many occa- 
sions, they may be used only with bread ; on others^^ 
they make a little salt fish, or flesh, go far in the 
way of sustenance, and not only improve the health, 
but in reality add to the income of such people. At 
one time, in the gardens of some small tenants in 
the Highlands, there were observed, in the beginning 
of September, some plots of luxuriant tobacco plants^ 
as well hoed and dressed, and as clean, as any that 
ever were raised in Virginia or fien^ ickshire. There 
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capy indeed, be no doubt, that the common people 
in the Highlands are capable of raising every garden 
crop to perfection in which they are interested. 

For this purpose, however, it is necessary that 
they should have a pi^ce of ground effectually in<^ 
closed. This must vary in extent, according to the 
size of the possession ; but in general it ought to be 
large. A space of ground, from half an acre to two 
acres, or perhaps more, allotted to this use, would 
be well bestowed. What part of it was not neces- 
sary for the use of the family, might be profitably 
employed in raising red clover, turnips, and cabbageS; 
for the use of the cattle. The perfection of husband- 
ry is, to introduce the productions of the garden 
into the field. In this way, more readily than by 
any other, the Highland tenants might be brought to 
cultivate these useful crops upon a larger scale. 



WINTER HERDING. 

In former times, the caittle over all Scotland 
roamed throu^ the fields, and over all the adjacent 
farms, through the whole winter, without any re* 
straint They were herded only in summer, for the 
safety of the corn crop ; but when that was removed, 
the herding ceased, and they were then allowed to 
stray as they chose, not only over the &rm, but in 
all the neighbouring grounds. In the lowlands, this 

g3 
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custom has been gradually abolished, aB altogedief 
inconsistent with good husbandry, but stiU continues 

to prevail in tlie Highlands. 

» 

On every open grasing farm, whether stocked 
with black cattle, or sheep, it is proper to preserve 
some tracts of saved pasture, as a relief for the cat* 
tie late in winter, and in early spring. But this can* 
not be done, w hen such reserved pastures lie open 
to the encroachments, not only of the cattle upon 
the farm, but of those in* the neighbourhood. This, 
beside other reasons, renders the Careful herding of 
cattle no less necessary in winter than in summer : 
without it, indeed, the farmer can neither do justice 
to his stock, nor to his own interest 

Even at present, in the Highlands, winter herd- 
ing is therefore requisite, to make any grasing fann 
turn out to' the most advantage ; but it w ould become 
still more necessary, if green winter crops were to 
be introduced. In many of the uuinclosed parts of 
Scotland, tlie neglect of winter herding has been the 
chief bar to the cultivation of clover and turnips, and 
must be an insurmountable obstacle to their cultiva- 
tion in the Hit^hlands. With attentive winter herd- 
ing they mii»ht be preserved ; but this is not to be 
expected where the practice is yet to be introduced, 
and where it is even undervalued. Sown grass and 
green winter crops cannot therefore be attempted, 
but in inclosed grounds. 
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QUARRYING. 

Some parts of the Highlands and Islands may be 
advantageously inclosed with hedges ; walls of stone 
and lime are utterly unattainable ; but in general 
these countries must depend for inclosures chiefly 
upon dry stone dykes. The proper constraction of 
such dykes, though of the. greatest importance, is 
quite unknown. The inhabitants have neither im- 
plements, nor skill in the previous art of quarrying. 
The stones u^ed for their houses or walls, are such 
as are found loose on the surface of the earth, and 
which can be got without the assistance of levers, 
wedges, or hammers. But with these instruments 
they might be easily provided, and all the skill that 
is necessary may be soon acquired, to procure stones 
sufficient for the purposes of building and inclosure. 
There is no free-stone, and very little flat bedded 
rock of any kind in these countries. The rocks in 
general are whin-stone, disposed in vertical strata, or 
-edge seams ; they are extremely hard, and require a 
particular method of working. Among the nume- 
rous varieties of whin-rock, there are some much 
more suitable for the purpose of building than 
others ; which can scarcely be described, but which 
are at once known by a skillful quaiTier. Such a 
person, who has had experience in working whin- 
stone queries. in the south of Scotland, for the pur- 
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pose of building, would be of great use in any part 
of the Highlands* 



SNAP DTKES. 



The snap dyke is usually composed of whin-rock. 
It is built of dry stones, to a certain height, general- 
ly from tlire^ to five feet, a double wall, and coped 
with large flat stones. Upon these a number of 
loose stones are piled up, sloping like the ridge of a 
house; which is called the snap. The dyke at bot- 
tom should be from thirty inches to three feet in 
breadth, and from fifteen to eighteen inches at top. 
These dykes began to be built in Galloway about 
the year ] 720, and since that time the greatest part 
of that country has been inclosed with them. On 
this account, they are known in other places by the 
name of Galloway dykes. To this practice the in- 
habitants %vere led by the nature of the stone of the 
country, which is excellently adapted for the pur- 
pose. 

These dykes have been attempted in many other 
paits of Scotland, but no where with such success 
as in Galloway. Either firom want of proper mate- 
rials, or want of skill, they are generally ill con- 
structed, and form a very imperfect fence. The 
snap dyke when well formed is the only good inclo- 
^iire to be had, where fi^ee-stone and lime are want^ 

1 
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ing, and where the soil, climate, or other circum- 
stances, will not admit of hedges. For these rea* 
sons, it is the most proper, and must be the general 
inclosure for the Highlands, which abound in most 
places with stone fit for the purpose. All that is 
wanting is sufficient skill in quarrying the stones and 
in constructing the dyke. 

The snap dyke should never be built of any stone 
that either splits or moulders in the air. It may vary 
in height, according to the disposition of tlie ground, 
or tlie purpose intended, fiut on level ground, a 
well built dyke of six quarters high, exclusive of the 
snap, is a sufficient fence against black cattle or sheep. 
To build it of small or rounded stones, is but to 
frame a rope of sand. They are constantly tumbling 
down, and do never again compleatly repair the dyke. 
It ought to be built double and strong, with large an- 
gulated stones firmly bedded. It should have as 
many band-stones as possible ; nor is there any dis- 
advantage, though they project upon one or both 
sides of the wall. The cope-stones should be large 
and flat, and extend from six to nine inches over the 
wall * on each side. The snap ought to be about 
ei^teen inches high, formed not of small or round- 
ed stones, but of a large size, and cornered, and 

* To obtain these cop-stones of a proper size and form, is 
the most important article in building a dyke of this sort. It 
is on the length, strength, and weight of these flat stones that 
the strength and stability of this dyke must depend. 
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SO plied up as to withstand any force of wind. 
Some dykes built in this way have lasted fifty or 
sixty years, witliout needing any repair. The 
stones of the snap being ready to tumble upon 
any attack, render this sort of fence very for- 
midable to cattle. Even dogs of sport tremble to 
pass over it, many of them being often lamed and 
sometimes killed in the attempt Though the build- 
ing of such a fence, may appear easy, it requires 
much observation and practice to do it properly. 
In most parts of the Highlands, a person who has 
been trained to this work, and who understands it 
thoroughly would be highly useful. 

Strong march dykes of this kind ought every 
where to be established between different properties 
and between different &rms. Every farmer s pasture 
would then be secured. His cattle would not be 
annoyed and driven, as they now are, much to their 
prejudice, on passing a march, and hb expence in 
herding would be greatly abridged. 

Most Highland farms consist of billy pasture, 
with tracts of arable land in the adjoining valley or 
about the bottom of the hilts ; but there is no fence 
between the pasture and the arable part of a faim. 
To divide the one from the other by a strong snap 
dyk^, would be of tlie greatest advantage to every 
Highland farm so situated. This is the general si- 
tuation of the farms in the mountainous pjuts of the 
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south of Scotland. There, it is found both by pro- 
prietors and farmers, that a sufficient dry stone dyke 
between the mountain pasture and the arable grounds, 
is one of the most beneficial improvements upon such 
farms. The tenants are always willing to pay a rea- 
sonable rate of interest for money laid out by the 
proprietor for this purpose ; and the proprietor, on 
the other hand, finds it rery advantageous to lay out 
his money in this manner. 

But beside these important purposes, the snap 
dyke is the only proper fence, in most parts of the 
Highlands, for subdividing and inclosing the arable 
lands. Till this is done, there can be no proper 
system of tillage, no sown grass, no green winter 
crops, nor any proper provi»on for cattle in winter* 
Such inclosures ought to be adequate to the size of 
the farm, but in general, they should not be too large. 
They may extend from two to ten acres. But inclo- 
sures from twenty to sixty acres of pasturage which 
cannot be rendered arable, would in many places be 
highly beneficial. Such inclosures we find formed 
at a high ex pence, in the mountainous parts of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, where the pasture is not 
superior, to what is to he seen upon the generality 
of the Highland hills. 
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INCLOSURE OF INFIELD. 

On every Highland farm, there is a certain por- 
tion of infield land, which is always, without excep- 
tion, a piece of excellent soil. It varies in extent 
according to the situation and extent of the farms. 
On some, it is under ten acres ; in others, it extends 
from ten to thirty, to forty, and even to fifty acres. 

To establish a proper system of agriculture in the 
Highlands, this is the land that ought to be first in- 
closed. It should be divided into small inclosures 
from two, to eight or ten acres, with dry stone 
dykes, as it requires both a sufficient and immediate 
fence. It is the most valuable land on each farm, 
and therefore deserves the first attention ; especially, 
as it is the proper foundation for the improvement 
of all the rest of the farm. 

This land, thus divided, should be entirely occu- 
pied, at all times, with sown grass and green crops, 
and with only one crop of barley at every proper pe- 
riod. Being naturally fertile, and already in good tilth, 
it might be kept constantly in this train of culture, 
and rendered highly productive without the assistance 
of manure, or, at least, with but a very little dung 
at distant intervals. 
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The infield land thus managed, would afford 
clover and rye-grass hay, with an after-growth, horse- 
hoed potatoes, turnips, beans, coleworts, and a 
barley crop, forming, altogether, a produce double 
in value to what it yields at present ; but this is not 
the principal view, nor the principal, ad vantage to be 
obtained from this alteration. 

A large stock, both of dry and green food, would 
be provided for the cattle in winter. The quantity 
of dung would be greatly enlarged, and the whole 
might then be bestowed on the outfield land, whicli 
should be gradually inclosed and cultivated in a si- 
milar manner. 

This material alteration upon a Highland farm, 
requires, indeied, a certain degree of information and 
skill in the fiBU*mer : but all the skill necessary, is no 
more than what is now possessed by every farmer in 
Scotland, where cultivation has made any progress. 
The expence requisite for this alteration, is by no 
means great, nor attended with any risque. It con* 
sists entirely in the inclosurd of the infield land with 
dry stone dykes. In return for it, every Highland 
farmer, who understands his business and his interest, 
might safely pay ten per cent ; but it would be the 
interest of any proprietor, to defray this expence at 
a much lower rate of interest 
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HEDGES. 

Though the Highlands and Islands in general, 
must depend for indosurcs, upon dry stone walls, 
yet there are many tracts of ground, m hich might be 
profitably inclosed with hedges. These are not nearly 
BO expensive as walls, anjl if properly planted and 
managed with care, have great advantages over walls, 

especially in countries where shelter is required. 

« 

Of all the trees and shrubs now known, there is 
not one possessed of the excellent properties of the 
hawthorn for a hedge. It is a native of the High- 
lands, and grows vigorously in every proper situation*, 
It should not, however, be planted young, which is 

 The hawthorn is in this view a very singular plant. Of 
all the trees and shrubs, either oatiye, or that hare been 
brought into Europe ; there is not one yet known that is equal 
to it for a hedge. The Rosa Eglanteria, Swoet Briar or Eglan- 
tine : Prunus spinosa L. the Sloe, and U^cx europaeus L* 
the Whin ; hare been used in several parts of Scotland. — 
Hedges also are formed in Sweden of the Hippophae rAam- 
noides h. or Sea Buckthorn: and' in Russia, of the Robinia 
ipinosa L. or Siberian Acacia. These shrubs are indeed amii* 
ed with spines, or prickles, but they are all deficient in souq 
properties, and deserve not to be regarded, whercfer a feocf 
can be formed of the hawthorn. Some of the American shrubs 
of the Crataegus kind are the most promising to be of use for 
this purpose. 
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too frequently the case. The thoms ought at least 
to be five years old, and it will be often advantageous, 
to have them six, seven, or eight years old, in order 
speedily to establish a good fence. If thorns so old, 
cannot be obtained, it will be the interest of the 
planter to keep young thorns in a nursery, till they 
are of that age, rather than risk them in a fence, 
when they have had but two Or three years growth. 
It is also expedient, that they never should be plaht* 
ed without a faced dyke, wliich according to the dis- 
position of the ground, may be from eighteen inches 
to three feet high. To form a strong fence, they 
should always be planted in ^ double row, and ne- 
ver milced with any other shrubs whatever ; as these 
never fail in time to form so many gaps in a tiaw- 
thorn hedge. Previous to planting the thorns, the 
Ibest preparation of the soil is to form it into a lazy 
bed of potatoes, about four feet broad, in the line 
of the intended hedge. The potatoes to be rai- 
sed in October, and the thoms to be planted in Fe- 
bruary. 



HEDGE-HOWS. 



When hedges were first planted in England, 
they were always accompanied with a hedge-row of 
trees. The trees were generally placed, though very 
improperly^ in the line of the hedga The conse- 
quence of this is the decay of the hedge, when tbd 
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tiees grow up to a considex^ble size. But notwitlv 
standing this, the English farmers, by their great 
care in pruning and splashing, preserve both the 
hedge and trees, so as to form a sufficient fence. — 
For two centuries past, the trees in the hedges of 
England, have afforded the chief supply of timber 
for the use of the country. The hedge-row trees 
grow to a large size, and are sufficient for every pur- 
pose. They are sometimes equal in value to the 
land which they inclose. In many places, oaks are 
cut out of the hedges, which are fit for ship-building. 
Not less than three-fourths of all the wood in Eng- 
land grows at present in hedge rows. The rest is cour 
tained in the royal forests and parks and plantations 
about the seats of noblemen and gentlemen, which 
cannot be commanded for common use. Was it not 
for this stock of wood in the hedges, the whole king- 
dom, for the most common purposes, would require 
to be supplied by foreign timber. From this state of 
the case, the planting of hedge-rows must appear to 
be a matter of great moment to the proprietors of 
land and to the public : especially in Scotland where 
wood in general is scarce, and which by the decay 
of the natural woods, and the progress of manufac- 
ture, has of late risen to a very high price. 

The fanners are usually averse to hedge-rows« 
By being free of them they are fireed from any charge 
of the trees when young ; and from the alleged detri- 
ment, they are supposed to occasion to the adjacent 
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crop when they are old. It is likewise urged that, 
tfa^ ruin the fence ; yet this is not the case in Eng- 
land, even where the trees are planted in the line of 
the hedge. To avoid this however, the trees should 
never. be planted in that line, but in a line parallel 
to^ the. hedge, and three feet distant from it The 
hedge, when full grown, will extend thus far, so that 
the three feet are not lost. If a line of trees is 
placed at this distance, and the trees fifteen feet 
asunder, a hawthorn hedge will receive no injury 
fipcrni them, but with proper management, may con- 
tinue for a century to be an effectual fence. It is. 
alleged, that a full grown hedge-row of ti^ees aifecta 
the next adjacent ridge, and diminishes the crop. 
But this is amply recompensed by the superior growth 
of the whole field in consequence of the shelter. 
That a hedge-row is unfiiandly to the drying of corn 
in harvest, may happen in very small inclosures in 
a flat country. . But there can be no such effect in 
fields extending from six to twenty acres on a decli- 
vity, or of a very unequal surface, which is the case 
of most of the inclosures in Scotland. 

In some places, the hedge, to appearance, de- 
stroys the trees, but this is always owing to the trees 
being planted in an improper situation, and would 
therefore fail, whether they were in the neighbour- 
hood of a hedge or not. In other places, the trees 
not only seem to destroy the hedge, but actually do 
so ; yet this is always occasioned, either by an inju- 
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dicious selection of trees, or by their being planftd 
and trained in an improper manner. Tliere can be 
no doubt, as hundreds of instances might be addu- 
ced, that in every proper situation, a sufficient hedgd, 
and a profitable hedge-row of trees may be raised 
together, without prejudice either to the one or th« 
other. 

Rich land, from thirtyshillings to fodr pounds an 
acre, cannot be profitably employed in plantation of 
any kind. Land of this sort, is usually in such a 
climate, as to stand in no need of shelter for pro- 
ducing the common cropd. Hedge-rows, in this 
case, may perhaps be improper, and they have ac- 
cordingly, in many such places been laid aside. — 
But on all land to be inclosed with hedges, which 
may be in value from two shillings and sixpence to 
thirty shillings an acre, a hedge-row of trees is cer- 
tainly most expedient; especially in those fields 
which require shelter, and in those parts of the coun- 
try where there is a scarcity of timber. 

In the hedge-rows in Scotland very little judge- 
ment appears in the choice of the trees. The larch, 
though hardy, requires more shelter than it can 
usually have in the line of an inclosure. The same 
is the case with the New England pine. Wherever 
the alder, the abele, or the willows will grow well, 
the black poplar, a much more valuable tree will 
succeed. The ash is to be avoided, because of the 
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spread of its roots. The Scots fir and Scots elm, 
because of the spread of their heads ; and the pitch 
and Silver fir because of th6 spread of their branches. 

Hie most eligible trees ai^ those which aifford the 
best timber, which will answer to the soil and situa^ 
tion, and be the least hurtful to the hedge and the 
adjacent fields Such are the oak, the beechj the 
plane, and the English elhi. In deep and wet 
grtninds, the black poplar is the best tree for a hedge 
Pdfw. In grounds at any considerable height, the 
birch, the ro^ati, and the laburnum itaay be chosen. 

In Tirtjy and other islands, many of the fields 
are inclosed with walls of earth, yery broad at the 
foundation, five Of six feet high, and covered with 
grass fi*om top to bottom. Without answering, in 
any tolerable degree, the purposes of inclosure, be-* 
ing built of a dry loamy earth, they are perpetually 
crumbling to pieces, and create to the husbandman 
a constant annual toil, much greater than what is 
occasioned by the best fences. But were these 
mounds of earth covered with coarse robust hedges ; 
by being filled with black and white thorns, crabs, 
brambles, the dog and bumet rose, whins, and other 
hedge shrubs and trees, they would then become ex- 
tremely useful. All the old hedges in England are 
of this kind, and preferable to the neat hawthorn 
hedge, in a country diat stands so much in need of 
shelter as the Western Islands. This would not only 

H 2 
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supersede the labour of repairing these earttien 
mounds, and fence the fields from all inroads, but 
would improve the climate by affording shelter, and 
protect tlie crops from the strength of the winds, 
which is almost the only danger they have to en-" 
counter. 

For the right cultivation of the soil, for the pur- 
pose of plantation, and of inclosure by means of 
hedges, the inliabitants of the Western Islands and 
Highlands lie under great disadvantages. For these 
ends, it is necessary that nurseries of trees and 
hedge plants should be formed in proper places ; and 
that the people should have easy access to purchase 
garden seeds, the seeds of clover and rye-grass, of 
turnips and other green winter crops. From all 
these they are at presc^nt excluded. But the proper 
methods of supplying them with these necessary 
articles of improvement, must be left with the pro- 
prietors and the public. 



EMBANKMENT OF RIVERS. 

Where the channel of a river is rocky, it is 
usually deep, and the river seldom overflows it banks, 
being confined between two walls of rock ; but where 
a river runs rapidly upon a graveU with soft banks, 
little elevated above its level, on these it never 
fitils, in a flood, to commit great devastation. This 
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last case is very frequent in the south of Scot- 
land; and also in some parts of the north. The 
crop upon rich haugh ground is often destroyed by 
the overflowing of the river ; sometimes they are en- 
tirely stripped of their vegetable soil ; at other times, 
they are covered with a thick bed of sand and gra*^ 
vel. Frequently, too, the river deserts its course, 
and cuts for itself a new channel through fertile 
fields. 

Several contrivances have been executed to pre- 
vent these hurtful effects. 

1. Large banks of earth have been formed, slop- 
ing to the river. 

S. Perpendicular ramparts of stones and sods 
have been constructed. 

3. Bulwarks of stone contained in a wooden frame 
are built to defend the banks, and sometimes a 
large sloping caul of loose stones is formed to divert 
the course of the river, where it threatens an irrup- 
tion. These contrivances are sometimes successful, 
but most frequently otherwise ; and they are always 
laborious and expensive. 

There is another method I have often practised, 
and which answers ail the ends sought for by the 
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above contrivances, whenever a rjvev runs oyer % 
isoft bottpm. 

It is liy fc^rming a single or double line of stakes 
ifl the bed, or on the bank of the river, of the 
branches of trees. These stakes may be from the 
thickness of one's wrist, to tiiat of a man's leg ; they 
are to he driven into tibe soil between twp and four 
feet deep, and reach above the ground, or above the 
water, q, little higher than the rise of the greatest 
flood. They may be froiq six to twelve inches dir 
^tant from each other ; and if tiiere is a double rpw, 
they ^re to be placed iu the quincunx order. 

Such stakes, thus situated, can neither be dis- 
placed nor shaken by any force of water ; tliey stop 
and entangle every sort of refiise brought down by 
the river ; they intercept the mud and the gravel, 
which gradually form a bank, and force the river to 
establish a barrier against it^ own incursions; — f^ 
barrier, likewise, £eu* more efficacious, and more 
permanent, than any that can be fofmed by art 
with eard) and stones. 

It is an obvk>us property of this mode of defence 
^gainst the encroachments of rivers, that it is easily 
and quiqkly executed, and at a mere trifle of ex- 
perice. A single cart-load of such stakes, in some 
situations, mi^t effectually preserve many acres of 
rich land. Every rjver, by the above method, may 
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be thus taned atxi dmotoel in \\» eewae at wfll. It 
9V)iiiId idv«]f9 be advaotageous tf the «tak«s eiiip}(^i^ 
Mlbif imy, wem cf tha diffonsat sorts of wili^^ 

• 

Tbeiia tqk» root, grovir, a»d form a ftferong living 
ftoM against the river. But tf staloes <^ wiUows 
cannot be provided, euttings or (apunebeoos bf wil- 
lows ought to be sunk in along with the stakes, and 
intermixed with them. 

For which purpose, the shrubby and low grow- 
ing willows, are more proper than the mast willow, 
the osier, the crack willow, <h* any others which 
grow up to a tree. 

A different method, though founded on the same 
principle, has been successfully practised in slow 
running rivers, flowing through soft, deep earthy 
strata. The encroachments of such rivers are slower 
in their progress, but often more prejudicial than 
those of the former. 

When the bank and the adjacent ground is threa- 
tened by such a river, the hurtful consequences ap- 
prehended may be prevented in the following man- 
ner : — Let a large quantity of the small branches of 
trees, of broom, brambles, or such like brushwood, 
and especially of whins, be placed in the river, 
near the side where it threatens to encroach. 

h4 
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If the river runs slow, they require merely to be 
thrown in ; but if its current is considerable, they 
must be stuck into the bottom. This heap of rubbish 
intercepts the slime and mud of the river, which 
quickly accumulates into a bank, and becomes a 
most effectual defence against any further encroach- 
ment in that quarter. 



SECTION IV. 



INSTBUMENTI. 



The instruments of agriculture in the Hebrides, are 
of a very early and unimproved age of the world. 
They are apparently the same that were used when 
the art of tillage was first introduced into these coun- 
tries. They must necessarily, therefore, be simple, 
and must, to persons of the present aera, appear 
very imperfect Their imperfection, however, can- 
not be so much ascribed to the want of ingenuity in 
the inhabitants, as to the situation of their country, 
and the disadvantages to which they have hitherto 
been liable. Having no command either of wood 
or of iron ; uninstructed in the mechanical powers ; 
and strangers to the progress of the mechanical arts, 
in the more improved parts of the kingdom ; it is no 
wonder that their implements of husbandry should 
still remain extremely defective. 
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All that are at present in use, require either to 
be laid aside, or to be considerably altered. It is 
well known how much of the labour of men and 
horses is prodigally thro^yu ipvay, where bad instru- 
ments of agricultui*e are used, which is at present 
the case in the Highlands ; and, on the other hand, 
how much that labour is facilitated and abridged, and 
the crop enlarged, by instruments of a proper coa- 
struction. The common instruments have now been 
brought to a very considerable degree of perfection 
in many parts of the Lowlands. They have been 
thoroughly tried, by the experience of many years, 
in the hands of the common farmers, and found by 
them to be effectual and highly profitable. These 
instmments are equally applicable to the arable 
lands in the Highlaods, sg^d would there produce the 
same beneficial effects* Their introduction, there- 
fore, ought to be a principal object with all pro- 
prietors, and with all the considerable farmers. To 
be brought into use by the general body of the people, 
they require pnly to be fully Jmown, 



PLOUGH, 



The HighlfLnd plough is a very sbgular and 
feebly instrument : Its whole length is about four 
feet seven inches. Like the plough used by the 
ancients, it has only one stilt or handle, by which it 
is directed ; a slight mold-board is fastened to it 



ii^ tiro leatbfr i^tneps ; anci the aock and coulter 
^re bouDcl together &t the point with a rbg of iroo. 
To tUs plough tb^ro fu*e four horses yoked abreast; 
their traces are thoogs of leather; the driver, with 
the ^eiQS &ied on a cro^s sticki walks before thd 
borsas backwvdip ^ strikes then oa the face to 
ptiake Uwn proceed forwards. The pbi^omii hMr 
ing the stiit^ walks not behind, but by the side of 
the plough, directing it with one hand ; another man 
follows with a spade, to lay down the turf that is 
torn off. The want of a proper mold-board, is the 
reason why the labour of this additional man is re- 
quired to fimsfa the furcow. In other places, they 
have a plQugh similar to diis, but with two stilts, 
^^nch are iibnost erect ; so that the man who holds 
^ pkm^, w«iks upri|^ between them. All the 
work eseeutfid by tiiis plou^, which occupies four 
iiorses and thnee men, ought to be performed by one 
man and two horses : so &r behind are the Hebri- 
^ans in the improvements of the plou^ apd so ua* 
informed they 8ti^ are, in the value of the labour of 
men and cattle. 

Tl^ two-horse plough^ held and driven by one 
man, is the mo^t usefol improvement in husbandry, 
^at has been introduced into Scotland for forty years 
past Its usefolness is so great, that it must, in 
time, universally prevail ; and the sooner the better : 
It promises more than any thing, to correct the bad 
system of tillage in Scotland. It is of sufficient 
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power for all the old arable land in the Highlands, 
which is, in general, of a thin and light soil. Where 
wild land is to be broken up, a stronger plough, and 
a stronger team will be necessary ; but for all the 
land already in tillage, the light Scots plough for 
two horses, as improved in many places, is the most 
proper instrument, and ought to be universally used 
in the Highlands. 



AEESTLE. 

There is a very singular instrument used in the 
Hebrides termed the reestle, and called in English 
the sickle plough. In its use, it resembles the mo- 
dem instrument called a scarificator, or sward cut- 
ter ; which is intended to cut a tough sward, or tough 
roots in the soil, in order to make the work of the 
plough easy. The scarificator has four or five or 
more coulters, but the reestle has only one. It Is 
an instrument of the shape, and nearly of the size 
of the Hebridian plough, with a beam and one stilt 
It is usually about three feet long. It is drawn by 
one horse, which is led by a man, and another man 
holds and directs it by the stilt. It has no sock, 
and only a single iron coulter, of the size and shape 
of a reaping hook, but stronger, which is drawn 
through the soil about eight inches deep. It is 
drawn before the plough, in order to cut the strong 
twisted roots of the creeping restharrow*, the sandy 

* Ononis repenSf Linn. 
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carex*, and other repent plants, with which the sandy 
soil of many of the islands is particularly infested. 
These are powerful enough to obstruct the progress 
of so weak a plough, as that which is commonly 
used, and therefore the reesde is employed. 

In this way, five men and five horses are taken 
up in the tillage of a ley field, not very old, and of 
a light sandy soil, which with a proper plou^ sliould 
occupy only two tolerable horses and one man. If 
the reestle is at aU necessary, it should be changed 
in its form to a simple scarificator, with a streight 
coulter^ and to be held and driven by a single man. 



CASCROME. 

A great part of the land in the Highlands and 
Islands, instead of being ploughed by cattle, is cul- 
tivated with human labour, and dug by an instrument 
called the Cascrome, in English, the crooked foot, 
Or crooked spade. This is a strong coarse spade, 
about six feet long, with a thick flat wooden head, 
armed at the extremity with a sharp narrow piece of 
iron. The iron serves the purpose of a sock, to pe- 
netrate the soil, and the wooden head, that of a 
mold-board to turn over the turf. The great length 
of the shaft, and the bulky wooden head, which 

* Carex arenariuty Linn. 
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serves as a fulcrum, form a lever of considerablef 
power. This instrument is exceedingly well adapted 
to cultivate the earth among fixed rocks, where the 
plough cannot go, or where the soil is so filled tiritb 
large loose stones as not to be arable. 

To a stranger, it may appear a very uncouth in- 
strument, and it might, no doubt, be much bettei* 
(Constructed than it is at present. But even itl its 
present rude form. It is highly usefiil, and indeed 
necessary in many parts of the Highltuids. In the 
parish of Ederachilts, there is not as much arable 
land as would give employment td three ploughs ; 
though a parish near thirty miles long with above 
one thousand inhabitants. The parish of Uig in the 
Lewes, equally extensive and more populous, has 
not in It one plough. In the island of Bemera, con- 
taining above two hundred people, there is not one 
ridge where the plough could go, it is so encumbered 
with fiat rocks. In tracts of the country, such as 
these, there can be no culture but with the spade, 
and the inhabitants cannot subsist without corn and 
potatoes. 

With this instrument, a Hi^lander will open up 
more ground in a day, and render it fit for the sow-^ 
ing of grain, than could be done by two or three 
men, with any other spades that ai-e commonly u^ed. 
He will dig as much ground in a day as will sow 
more thaji a peck of oats. If he works assiduously, 
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frdm about Christnfiaay to dear the end of April, he 
will prepare land sufficient to 80l¥ five bolls. Aftite 
this, he will dig as much land in a day as will afow 
two pecks of bear; and in the course of the seasoni^ 
will cultivate as much land with his spade, as ii su^ 
ficient to supply a family of seven or eight persons, 
the year round, with meal and potatoes. 

The land dug with the cascrome, always afibrdb 
a more considerable increase, than that which is hn 
boured with the plough. If a boll of bear, raised 
with the plough on good land, yields ten bolls ; raised 
by the spade, it would produce better than thirteen j 
and on poorer land, the proportion in favour of the 
^jpade is still larger. In general, th6 dug land 
yields in bear above two seeds more of increase, 
than land of the same kind when ploughed. As an 
instance of the extraordinary produce of this grain^ 
sown upon ground cultivated with the cascrome ; a 
farmer in the parish of Bracadale, in the yeaf 1 763, 
being in scarcity of seed bear, sowed five lippies ex^ 
tremely thin, upon rich dug land. From this he 
had five bolb in return, which amounts to sixty-four 
fold. On poor ley land, a boll of oats, after the 
plough, will bring only three bolls, but will prodoce 
:6ve after the spade. In such land, however, it is ob« 
served, that the third crop on what is ploughed, is 
sometimes better than the third crop on what is work*- 
ed by the spade. It appears, in general, that a field 
laboured with the cascrome, affords, usually, near 
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one third more crop, than if laboured i;vith the 
plough. Poor land will afford near one half more^ 
But then it must be noticed, that their tillage with 
the plough is very imperfect, and the soil scarcely 
half laboured. 

In Barra, and other parts of the Long Island, 
they sow their bear in the same way as they plant 
their potatoes in lazy beds. They lay sea ware on 
the green sward in winter. In February they dig 
trenches, and cast out the earth, on each side, upon 
the beds. When it is perfectly dry, in the beginning 
of May, they sow their bear, and then harrow it 
with a hand harrow, which is an instrument like a 
garden rake with wooden teeth. In this way, they 
obtain exceeding good crops of that grain, and as 
they sow it very thin, they have a large increase com^ 
pared to the quantity of seed.' 

But though a field, laboured by the spade, may 
produce a larger crop than by the plough, this ad^ 
vantage must be greatly overbalanced by the differ-' 
ence between the value of the labour of nibn and 
cattle, at least, wherever human labour can be pro-' 
fitably applied. In the Isle of Skye, a plough with 
four horses and three men, was found, in five days^ 
to labour only so much land as would ' sow a boll of 
bear, or five firlots of oats. The same quantity of 
land was dug by twelve men in the same time. The 
expence of this plough to the fieurmer was estimated 

3 
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at six shillings and nine-pence per week^ and the la-** 
hour of the twelve men, at nineteen shillings per 
week. Without attending to this price of labour, 
though to many it must appear very extraordinary ; 
it is sufficient at present to observe, that the culture 
with the spade, must therefore be three times more 
expensive than with the plough ; and that the return 
of olie third more crop can never be equivalent for 
this great difference of expence. Besides, their cul<* 
ture with the spafle, is much more perfect in its kind, 
than what is performed with their plough. The dif- 
ference between them, as now stated^ is great ; but 
was the operation of the spade to be compared to 
that of a w^ll equipped plough ; the difference agjainafe 

the spade would be three or four times gireaten 

I 

A tenant on a large farm, witli much arable land, 
ploughs a considerable quantity of it in winter ; but 
as his horses never taste a morsel either of com or 
dry forage, and have only what they can pick up in 
the fields, they are so wasted by the winter labour, 
that they are incapable of going through the spring 
work. The making of the bear land, therefore, 
^lls to be executed by his servants with the spade : 
the frequency of this case has rendered it customary 
to sow all their bear upon land so cultivated. The cus^ 
torn is followed, but the cause of it being forget, they 
now look upon it, not as proceeding from necessity, 
but as an eligible practice. The digging of land, 
where it is necessary, leads the inhabitants to prac- 
VoL. I. I 
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tise it in places where there is no necessity for it at 
all. Many fields are to be seen worked by the 
spade, which might be much more profitably culti- 
vated by the plough. It b even manifest, that no 
land in the Highlands, where the plough can travel, 
should be cultivated with the spade. 

The cascrome, therefore, should unquestionably 
belaid aside upon all extensive arable fields; yet 
there are situations, in which it is a convenient and 
usefiil instrument Many possessions have not em- 
ployment for a plough. Many of them are too small, 
even for the fourth part of one. In this case, the 
small tenant keeps no horse, and finding it difficult 
to procure the use of a plough, manufactures the 
little arable land he has with his own labour. It is 
a beneficial instrument likewise in cultivating those 
rocky tracts which are inaccessible to the plough. — 
They are thereby brought to yield profitable crops of 
com and potatoes, and afterwards much better pas- 
ture than they would otherwise do. It is an excel- 
lent tool in the hands of the cottager or day labour- 
er, who possess a little land, and fi*iendly to the cul- 
ture and population of the country. 

The cascrome might be rendered usefiil i n many 
places as well as in the Highlands ; particularly on 
steep hills and places, where the plough cannot go. 
Sue h places, by means of this instrument might be 
brought into tilth for two or three crops, the surfac c 
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smoothed^ and the succeeding pasture greatly mend- 



HAttROW. 

The harrows commonly used in the Highlands 
are still more imperfect, if possible, than the ploughs. 
Some of them, which are but like' hay rakes, are 
managed by the hand : others, dmwti by horses, are 
light and feeble, with wooden teeth, which may 
scratch the surface and cover the seed, but can have 
no effect in breaking the soil The grounds that 
have been kept iki constant tillage, are easy both to 
plough and harrow : but where ley land is broken 
up, the tillage is so ineffectual, that it would require 
the aid of harrows of greater power. The harrows, 
therefore, should be made much heavier, and none 
should be permitted with wooden teeth. 

There is great opportunity in the Highlands of 
breaking up moorish and mossy land, and of redu- 
cing it into culture ; but this cannot be atchieved 
entirely by the plough ; the stress of the work must 
lie on the heavy break-harrow. After such ground 
has been opened by the plough, the heavy break will 
at one time, during drought, do more execution in 
subduing the soil, than what could be accomplished 
by repeated ploughings. It is an instrument, there- 

iS 
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fore, that ought to be provided, wherever any in^ 
provement of this kind is intended. 



CLOUMAIT. 

The island of Lismore is of a very peculiar soil, 
and different from that of all the other Hebrides. 
The island is composed almost entirely of black 
limestone. The soil above this rock is thin, of a 
black colour, and very full of calcareous earth. In 
consequence of this, the com fields are over-run 
with several very rank and hurtful weeds ; particu- 
larly the Spear-thistle *, the Hemp Agrimony f, and 
especially by the Way-thistle X- This has led the 
inhabitants to a contrivance very well adapted for 
destroying them. It is a pair of large strong wooden 
pincers : their jaws are ten inches, and their handles 
two feet ten inches long ; the whole instrument be- 
ing three feet eight inches in length. The handles, 
when expanded, are at the extremity two feet asun- 
der. It is called in Gaelic the clou-mait, or timber 
tongs. When the thistles are of a proper age to be 
destroyed, a man traverses the field with this instru- 
ment, and draws them out by the root, more expe- 

*• Cardaus lanceohUus* Linn. 

•f Eapatoriam Cannmbinum. Linn. 

j; Serratola arvenm. Linn* 
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ditrously^ and with less detriment to the crop, (iian 
when pulled by the hand, covefed with a thick 
glove, which is Ae practice in other parti of Scot- 
land. 

It is an instrument of considerable power, and 
so well calculated for the purpose, that ft deseifves 
being brought into use in other pieces. Beside the 
above weeds, it is well suited to eradicate the Sow- 
thistle*, the Com Sow-thistle t, the Burdock J, 
Mugwort §, Knapweed ||, Cow Parsnip fl", Blue feot- 
tle ** , and others, which generally make too great 
a figure in our com fields. 



CART. 



The want of proper carriages in the Highlands 
is one of the great obstacles to the progress of agri* 
culture, and of every improvement Having no 



* Sonchtts oUraceus. Liqd. 
+ Sonchus aroensis. Lion. 
j; Arctiam Lappa. Linn. 
§ Artembia vulgaris, Linn, 
y Centaurea nigra, Linn. 
f Heracleum Sphondylium, Linn* 
** Centaurea Ci^anus. Linn. 
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carts, their com, straw, mapures, fuel, stone, timber, 
sea-weed and kelp, the articles necessary in the fish- 
eries, and every other bulky commodity, must be 
transported from one place to another on horseback^ 
or on sledges. This must triple or quadruple the 
expence of their carriage. It must prevent, particu- 
larly, the use of the natural manures, with which the 
country abounds ; as without cheap carriage they 
cannot be rendered profitable. 

The roads in most places are so bad, as to ren- 
der the use of wheel-carriages impossible ; but they 
are not brought into use even where the natural 
roads would admit them. In the dry dale country 
of Cantire there are few carts ; and even at the roy- 
al burgh of Campbelton there was not a cart of 
any kind till the year 1 756. In the islands of SoutJi 
Uist, North Uist, and lienbecula, the country is so 
flat, and the natural roads so good, that every heavy 
article might be transported on wheels ; yet no cart 
has ever yet made its appearance in these islands^ 
This must be a great drawback on the profits arising 
fi-om the valuable manufacture of kelp. Wherever 
the farmer cannot employ a cart, he must not only 
retain a much greater number of horses and servants 
than would be otherwise necessary for his ordinary 
work, but he must also be excluded from the nume- 
rous advantages that arise from that common but 
most useful machine. 
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The remedy must lie with the proprietors of the 
country, whose interest loudly calls on them to ren- 
der, wherever it is practicable, the roads of every 
parish, and indeed upon every farm, accessible to 
carts, and to establish the use of them among all 
their tenants. 
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HAKURX5. 



NATURAL MANURES. 

[Natural manures are such as are provided by na- 
ture without any care or. preparation on the part of 
tiie fanner, and are generally substances of the fossil 
Iringdom. Artificial manures, on the other hand, are 
the various sorts of dung, quicklime, animal and ve- 
getable substances, composts, ashes, water manure, 
and others winch are to be obtained only by being 
carefully preserved, or in consequence of some pro- 
cess of art. 

The natural manures to be had in the Highlands 
and Islands form one of the greatest advantages 
which these countries possess in agriculture. They 
are, day, sand, shell marle^ stone inarki clay marie, 
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sea shells, shelly sand, coral, sea sleech, and sea 
weeds. These are valuable wherever there is no 
manure to be obtained, except the artificial manure 
produced upon the farm. But they are still more 
valuable and necessary where there is no sufficient 
stock of artificial manure provided, which is the ge- 
neral case in the Highlands, where th^ cattle are not 
housed, nor dunghills of any consequence formed. 
Excepting sea ware, the whole of these natural ma- 
nures have hitherto been neglected, though in other 
countries they would-be accounted a treasure. 

Were but the common farmers once initiated in 
the practice of these manures, there is no doubt but 
they would employ and pursue them with assiduity. 
For though there are no people more backward to 
any new improvement where they see not the cer- 
tainty of the event, yet there are none who can more 
steadily pursue any branch of industry, when once 
they are persuaded to adopt it, and especially when 
convinced by finding that it is advantageous. 

These manures deserve to be separately oooai- 
dered. 



CLAY. 



The most essential property of a soil is to pos- 
sess a ri^t proportion of clay and sand When.this 
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is the case, and the soil otherwise well sitaated^ 
though never so poor, it can be advanced by ma- 
nures and culture to the greatest perfection. But if 
the clay and sand ^re in undue proportion, much of 
the manure and labour bestowed upon such a soil 
will be but ill rewarded. The addition of sand 
to a clay soil, and of clay to a sandy soil, has there- 
fore been a rational practice, wherever cultivation 
has made any considerable progress; 

The soil in general in the Highlands and Islands 
is deficient in clay. It is overloaded either with gra- 
vel or with sand. There are many tracts of sandy 
soil so light, that, when turned up by the plough, it 
is apt even to blow with the wind. An addition of 
clay to such soils would add greatly to their fertility. 
It is true, indeed, that strata of clay, such as prevail 
in champaign countries, are rarely to be met with in 
the Highlands. But there are everywhere to be 
found, hollow grounds and morasses, which are dry 
in summer, filled to a considerable depth with the 
most fertile of all clay, the sediment of water. These 
do in most places afford an excellent material to fer- 
tilise the lighter soils, and require only cheap car- 
riage and a degree of labour that^ would be amply 
rewarded. The benefit of this practice, or of form- 
ing feal middings, as they are called, is well known 
in other parts of Scotland, where the price of labour 
and the value of land are very considerable. 
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SAND. 

Clay soils, capable of being improved by an ad- 
dition of sand, are very unfrequent in the Highlands. 
But there is another soil which common sea sand 
seems to meliorate to a great degree. It was ob- 
served on several occasions, that where the sea sand 
Mas blown from the shore on a mossy soil, a consi- 
derable alteration took place. The moss covered 
with from half an inch, to two, three, or four inches 
of sand, assumed a very different appearance : wher- 
ever the sand reached, the moss became green. The 
Heather *, tiie Ling f, the Deer s Hair ;}:; the Wire 
Bent §, and other plants of a mossy soil, gradually 
gave way, and were succeeded by a growth of the 
very best pasture grasses, which communicated a 
verdure to the soil which was never seen before. 
These effects probably proceed in a great measure 
from the saline, but especially from the calcareous 
matter contained in the sand. This process of na- 
ture, however, may possibly in some places be imi* 
tated to advantage by art. 

* Erica vulgaris* Linn. 
f Nardus stricta. Linn. 
]: Scirpus caeipitosus, Linn. 
^ J uncus squarrosusm Linn. 
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SHELL MARLE. 

Wherever shell marie is found in abundance k 
becomes a most valuable acquisition. It not only 
improves the soil, but it becomes the parent of every 
other improvement The Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, and the counties of Wigton and Forfar, mtt 
instances of this. The surprising and solid improve^ 
ments now to be observed in these countries, are all 
to be dated from the discovery of the shell maiie. 
It is the purest, and consequently the strongest of aH 
the calcareous earths ; and is applicable to a greater 
variety of soils and situations than any other mar 
nure. It is not only the most effectual, but where it 
is found in plenty, it is also the cheapest of all ma- 
nures. 

Shell marie has been little enquired after in kbt 
Highlands and Western Islands ; yet there is reason 
to believe that it is to be found in many places, as 
the fresh water snails, from whose shells it is formed, 
abound in many of the standing waters. It was ob- 
served in the island of Ila, in strata from three to six 
feet deep, and of considerable extent, under a cover 
of moss. It has also been discovered in some bogs 
in the island of Lismore, and used by some of the 
formers, though in a very injudicious manner. 
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When the ground is marled; they take one crop 
of oats and three of bear ; they then suffer the field 
to continue ley three years, and sometimes only two; 
after which they again take the crop of oats, and 
three crops of bear, as before. These crops, which 
have hitherto been considerable, say a great deal 
both for the goodness of the soil and the manure. 
But what soil, with the assistance only of a forcing 
manure, can go on to be scourged with eight white 
crops in ten years, without being destroyed ? Were 
these farmers but acquainted with a proper rotation, 
and with the cultivation of green crops, they might 
reap from their marie great and lasting advantage. 
By their present practice, their profit will be but 
temporary, and the loss in the end certam, both to 
themselves and their landlords. 

Wherever there is access to shell marie in the 
Highlands, it cannot, perhaps, be more properly ap- 
plied, than upon pasture grounds over-run with 
heath. There it will have its ordinary effect, of ex- 
tirpating the heath, and of producing a rich growth 
of the best grasses and of white clover in its place. 



STONE ItfARLE. 



Though stone marie, or rock marie, is rather a 
rare production in Scotland, and especially in the 
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Highlands^ it abounds in the island of Ila in an in- 
exhaustible quantity. The centre of the island is a 
dale country, where there is^a fine valley, about six 
miles long, and three or four in breadth, extending 
from Lochindaal to the Sound of Ila, which is all 
araM^ and well inhabited. Besides abundance of 
limestone, this tract contains a great number of little 
hillS; which are composed from top to bottom of 
rock marie of an excellent quality. It is so soft as 
to be easily dug, is richly impregnated with calca- 
reous earth, and falls to powder upon exposure to 
the air ; properties which render it extremely valu- 
able. Though this part of the island is naturally 
fertile both in grass and corn, there is no doubt but 
that a proper application of this manure would pro- 
duce a great change upon it for the better. 

Clay marie was not observed any where in the 
West Highlands or Hebrides in sufficient quantity to 
be useful, excep^n the Isle of Man. In the low 
grounds in that island there are in some places beds 
of an excellent clay marie, of a red colour, atid the 
same with what has produced most beneficial effects 
in Cheshire. It is precisely adapted for the light 
dry grounds which abound in the island : but it is 
the disadvantage of clay marie, that it cannot beai* 
the expence of a very distant carriage. 
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MARBLE EARTH. 

There is another natural manure which tnay be 
noticed in this place, — the marble earth * of the Isle 
of Skye. This might readily be considered as a 
marie, but in its nature and properties it is widely 
different from any thing of the marie kind. No 
earth precisely of this sort has anywhere else been 
discovered in Britain. In its district of Strath in 
this island there are extensive strata of a pure white 
marble. In its neighbourhood there are strata of 
this earth. The earth is white, like the marble, and 
as purely calcareous. It may be dug with a spade. It 
is friable and powdery when dry, rough to the 
touch, and exactly resembles the substance of the 
marble when reduced to powder. To a person on 
the spot it must appear to be either the white mar* 
ble decomposed and reduced to an earth, or the 
earth of which the white marble consists, that ha» 
not been consolidated into the form of a stone. 

Whichsoever of these may be the case, it forms 
a great body of pure natural lime, and a most valu- 
able manure. It is disposed in thick strata, M'hich 
reach near to the surface of the earth, and are ii» 

* PanetoDium a/6tfm. 



tb« sMie posiUmi ad the timrbli^, beiri^ ittdi»ed to 
the hoHtoii at a dmaU angle. It is firotn stfata tif 
thb earth that the strata of the white marUe att evi-^ 
deptly fanned. Though it is of ttie greatest iralae 
as a manure, it has hitherto been neglected. It h 
to be had in inexhaustible quantity at the easiest 
rate, and is capable to enrich to a high degree all 
the adjacent country. 



Thtm k a sort of linte, tt ealtsatdotts eattfa, 
found) not only in the Highlands^ but in many othei* 
parts of Scotland, which has hitherto been oreriook- 
ed as a manure. It is that earth which is deposited 
by calcareous or petrifying springs, and is known by 
the name of sinter*. It is sometimes hardened to a 
considerable degree, but is frequently a white earth 
so soft as to be dug and spread on a field with the 
spade. It occurs in many parts of England, where 
it is not neglected, as it is with us. There is a mea- 
dow near Worsley in Lancashire, which contains a 
considerable body of this earth. There it is not on- 
ly used as a manure, but it is burnt for lime by a 
very laborious operation. To make it cohere, it is 
first formed, with an addition of clay, into bricks, 
and these, when dried, are calcined into quicJdime 

V • 

'^ Utidulagd finiimm. \ 
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for building. There are large quantities of Htm 
earth in several places in Scotland, — in Clydesdale, 
and especially in Eskdale, where it has never been 
tised either as a manure or for building, though in a 
country where there is neither marie nor lime- 
stone. 

If this be the case in the south of Scotland* it is 
not surprising that the use of this earth should be 
neglected in the Highlands. There are considerable 
quantities of it in the island of Lismore and especial- 
ly in the island of Upper Sheuna. This island is 
composed entirely of limestone ; all its springs are 
heavily loaded with calcareous earth. This they de- 
posite in their channels, and it has accumulated in 
the course of time to a prodigious quantity. The 
island is of a richer soil, and lets at a higher rent, 
than most parts of the Highlands. Its soil being 
formed on limestone, it stands little in need of a cal- 
careous manure. But this earth might be employed 
with great advantage on the adjacent lands of Appin, 
from which the island is separated only by a narrow 
sound. 



»£A SHELLS. 



The nse of sea shells as a manure was first made 
known in the north of Ireland about the end of the 
seventeenth century. The practice came to be adopted 

1 
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sdon after on the opposite coasts of Galloway, where it 
has ever since been pursued to a great extent, though 
still neglected, and almost unknown, in the other 
parts of Scotland. Beside other places in Galloway^ 
there are remarkable shell banks at the mouth of the 
river Cree. Here there are above thirty sail of ves- 
aelSy firom thirty to one hundred tons, constantly em- 
ployed in transporting the shells from this place to 
the other parts of Galloway^ to Ayrshire, Dumfries- 
shire, Cumberland^ and even to Ireland. The ex- 
perience of above half a century, and in the hands 
of the most skillful fanners in these countries, shows 
them to be a manure that deserves to be purchased 
even at a high price. 

By the want of information, and by supineness 
among those who cultivate land on the shores of 
Scotland, the advantage to be reaped from sea shells 
has been quite overlooked. ' There are, indeed; 
tracts of bold shore where shells are not to be found ; 
yet even in such tracts, there are generally small 
bays and inlets, where shells are to be had in abun- 
dance. When thrown in by the tide, they ought im- 
mediately to he cast up in heaps beyond flood mark, 
and there reserved for use, as the shells thrown in 
by one tide, are apt to be swept away by another. 
The labour to obtain them, even in this way, is 
small, compared to what they cost in other places^ 
by water carriage. 

K 2 
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Upon most of the coasts of Soodaxid, and in 
all the Hebrides, they are to be had in greater plen*- 
ty, and at an easier rate. Where the shores are 
Dat, there are generally beds of them, between flood- 
mark and the lowest ebb. In other plaoes, there 
are banks of shells, above flood»mark, overgrown 
with grass, which hare been left there by extraordt* 
nary tides, or by the retreat of the sea. In one or 
other of these situations, a great body of shells is to 
be found in many places, which is not only sufficient 
for the grounds immediately adjacent, but for all 
the neighbourhood. 

In the Island of Barra, there is an extensive 
sand, called the Cray-more of Kil-barra. It is se- 
veral square miles in extent, and contains a quanti- 
ty of sea shells of the best kind, sufficient to ma- 
nure a county. With these, the inhabitants mi^ 
raise their land to the hi^iest degree of fertility ; but 
they are wholly unacquainted with the use of them. 
The labour they employ in a couple of years, in 
giving their ground a straggling cover of sea weeds, 
which lasts but one season, if laid out upon shells, 
would communicate a much greater fertility to the 
soil ibr fifty years. 

AU sorts of shells may be applied as a manure ; 
but^ose of a small size are to be preferred, be- 
cause they mix more thoroughly with the soil : They 



are likewise to be chosen as free as possible from 
any mixture of sand or gravel. When situated in 
banks above flood-mxiiiy where tiiey have remained 
long, and though apparently in a decayed state, they 
fitU have tifiefsaBie fiMtfliMi^ dfecta 

Thty appear ta ht the mosi durable of att Hia« 
iiufea. Smog eaUmavt 6»\A9 were sheHed by Mr 
Craik of Arbi^^c^ fifty ye»r» agp^ with shens^iound 
Oft hm ovnt jriiera Above tbirfy acres of thesle fidd^ 
SMS after sttpffded Iwd^e sticcSessiivd cro^ of hchrse- 
hoed wheaft They hanre akise been emplo;^ in a 
proper Nccessidn of wUte add green: orc^s. They 
sAk retlni their tetiiity, andl are greatly stiperibv it 
their prodiHde to- die neighboering lands^ of ai similar 
nature, tiant ne\^er were riidled. One of diese shells 
eA fiekis yidded, fev a mmfeber ef years, the heavi* 
est crcqpe of hsceiiBe th&fc hanre been nnsed in Scot- 
land. I 

SMfa) baM alae* been BMet succeasft^y applied 
t<t) neadow Ind* in Galkwa;^ TI^ia& wasi fitast done 
bgp- Idr Hermi of Merony about ^ig^ty years a^ He 
theis sbeHed piedtiAitty some of his meadews' enr tlie 
Cree^ wfaida arr newr ii^ tiHage : A great increase 
in the bmy erep^ was* tlie ' imncediarte ceneequence ; 
ancb it baa alira^ ontkiued tx> be abont donbie lihe 
quan^y cixAfiared to tlw bocjr produced on die 
same sort of meaflbwr leotd jduEt has never iteceivcd 
any shells. 

k3 
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SHELL SAND. 

There is to be found, almost everywhere, upon 
the sea shores, another material of improvement, 
equally neglected with many others. This, to ap- 
pearance is sand, but is chiefly composed of the sub- 
stance of shells. Much of our sea sand consists of 
the hard particles of siliceous stones, which cannot 
be dissolved ; and which, ^ as a manure, can act 
only by rendering an adhesive soil more friable and 
porous. A great deal of that sand, however, is 
mixed more or less, with the matter of shells . re- 
duced to powder ; and sp far, it is capable of acting 
in a ditferent manner, as a calcareous manure. In 
some places, if the sand on the sea shore b ex- 
amined by a good eye, or. by the help of a magnify- 
ing glass, it may be perceived to be composed, al-r 
most entirely, of the particles of shelb. This can 
never fail to be a valuable mainire. It is more so, 
indeed, than even the shells ; for, by being reduced 
to powder, it is capable of being incorporated more 
intimately with the soil. It acts not only as a cal- 
careous manure, but likewise as a sand, in rendering 
the soil more pervious. Wherever this shelly sand, 
therefore, occurs, which it does in great abundance, 
in many places, the farmer grossly mistakes his in- 
terest, if he does not apply it to use. 
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CORAL. 

On several parts of the British coast, there is a 
small species of coral, which grows in the sea ; and 
nowhere in larger quantities, than upon the shore of 
some of the Hebrides *. It is usually from half an 
inch, to two or three inches in length, of the thick- 
ness of a small quill, and considerably branched. 
Like all other coral, it is of a calcareous substance ; 
it is a natural lime ; and, of course, a powerful ma- 
nure. It is dredged out of the sea at Falmouth, and 
on the adjoining shores in Cornwall ; where a barge- 
load of it, which will dress an acre, is usually de- 
livered at a price, from ten to fifteen shillings ; but, 
in many parts of the Hebrides, this manure is to be 
had in abundance, without such expensive labour. 
In some places, it is thrown out in heaps by the 
tide ; in others, it forms banks above flood-mark, 
deposited there by former inundations : — In both 
cases, it requires only to be removed, and spread on 
the adjoining fields. 



* Mtllepora BrfYafifilca.--Coraniam albniD pamilttm no* 
tins. Raji Syo. iii. p» 13. a* 1. « 

k4 
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SEA ILSAQH. 

The great improv^meQ^ wbiQh h^v^i I^mp ; inade 
in the wur$^ q( forty yew^ in t^ exteiww qomitry 
of Gallgw^js bav^ t>aep chifffty owing to tih^ ^w^ 
ca^oi\ of o^^iraili n)«Jiiure9- Among tl]M9^» tes^^lMdi 
has been mo$4 «4vanta^^u«}y ufitid, thoqgbi UtAl 

eoiploy^j and avf n ^aro^ly koow^ a« a manure^ m 
otb^r parta o| SciiAlasitd. 

It is thfi ^dmrnxt of ^ ocoaii< It in t»ke» up 
in iiiio^t harbours upof^ tbo ^kee^ of thf^ aocAior^.. It 
abom^d^ eapecially, abou^ tbe mo^tba of dvera, asd 
upop tbosQ shoFo» wb^ve tba b«ach ift oC ft. Qlay^]\ 
i^ot of a sandy cona^tenc^, It i» a ma^a of aUi Ibia 
aniipal aQ4 vegetable siib^tances of tjm a«a> in % 
putrid state, accompaqi^d yrHb a con^idoiabto pov-t 
tion of calcareous matti^r a^d. §ea salt. )lll lAcqrfNh 

seated with the fioe elay whicb ^ubaid^ ftom tlia war 
ters of tlie ocean. l\ must Uierf ikirt h» m enricbiog 
manure, and this has been found to be tbia fMC^ 
wherever it has been tried. 

It is to be had in great pleqty in many parts of 
the ^ebrides and We^ j^jgblanda, and in ^ ^tker 
places in Scotland where • the shorea are eommonly 
called sleechy^ ^Its effects on the thin, dry, hazely 
soils on the coasts of Galloway^ have been very be- 



iMficiiil. On tj9i9 suHa^^ k i» ^ ^ pej oolouv ; but 
M ^ <l9f»4h qC a £9ot or tWQj^ it i^ of c^ blueiab or 
UmJu^ €Mt; th^ wual eoweq^en.ca of putre&cooa. 
Whi^n dMf^ k is 9Qft wd siooQth lik^ the mo6t t^ 
qnciQiii dtgri bull iklls to powcjier i« the air or la the 
enrtb. 

. MiMb «Wp<9ads Qp to being auxed with the soil 
when it is recently dug. Tho pitfiid wifiMl and ve- 
getable substance it contains, is in a great measure 
look by h)og Qxposur^. It simUa strong o£ volatile 
sulta whclii firat dug^ but tkia smdl gpes off wbe^ it 
bmk been bog spread abroad to fflM^mr- li it Qi«- 
ant hfi pkMghed iato tlie soA mm aiter it is dug 
om^ it sbQald be *br<My]i iota large hea|i5, n»»ed 
nkb abclkp. sea woeda^ and ail the raftise of tho 
aMi that ia wdthki leaob ; from^ thence it should ho 
tOHuqpaitad to the: field that ia to be imm^iately 
pk>ij^b(Kd. 



a£A irujis. 

Sta vmds, mi.wfack» w sea vajpe, as theyy ara^ 
sQipotioies Qitted» «» e)m*y/wboro kDawn as a laar 
nuoe^ Md it ia atarast the oviytvo^ that ia uaed ia tha^ 
Western Highlands and klaoda* It is ferfloed qhi^f^ 
ly by four plants : — ^These are the sea oak*, the sea 
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cracker t, the serrated wrack J, and the tangle Ij. 
All the other plants growing in the sea, and which 
are very numerous, are of a similar substance, and 
capable, in some degree, to answer the same pur- 
pose ; but they are either inconsiderable in quantity, 
or attached to particular places. The above four 
plants universally occupy the British shores; and 
form the chief material, both for manure, and for 
the manufacture of kelp. 

The good effects of this manure are very consi- 
derable, but they are not durable. As used at pre- 
sent, it adds greatly to one, or even to two white 
crops, but its influence in the soil seems then to 
cease. It is usually applied to the barley crop. 
The grain produced, is distinguished by the name of 
ware barley, and is generally reckoned to be of the 
best quality. But though this manure, in its opera- 
tion, is not very permanent ; yet, while it lasts^ it 
forms a very enriching addition to the soil, and de- 
sewes to be held in repute. It is to be had in great 
quantities, at a small expence, and often in places 
M'here other manures are not to be obtained. Wher- 
ever it abounds, it ought to be more carefully and 
copiously collected than at present, and more ju- 
diciously applied : for though universally employed, 
it is very grossly mismanaged. 

+ Fucus nodosusj Liun. 
J -— — serratusj Lino. 
II — — « digitaiu9^ Linn. 
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There is a remarkable property in all plants that 
grow under water, whether in firesh waters or in the 
sea ; that, in tlie air, they dry more suddenly than 
any others. The sea weeds, though gross and sue* 
culent when token out of the sea, by exposure to the 
air in dry weather, soon shrivel away to a mere 
film. If an acre of land is compleatly covered with 
them, and they are allowed to remain on the surface 
for a few days, during drying weather in the month ' 
of May, the whole would not weigh five hundred 
pounds weight The valuable part of •their sub- 
stance, which constitutes their bulk and weight, eva- 
porates. The slender fibrous parts of their sub- 
stance, reduced to mere threads, only remain; so 
that it is like manuring land with cobwebs. 

By inattention to this, more than three fourtHs of 
the value of all the sea weeds used in Scotland, as a 
manure, are lost 1 he obvious remedy, is to plough 
them down immediately when laid on the land ; by 
which means, their whole substance, and their whole 
value are secured in the soil. 

As the appearance of a quantity of s^ weeds on 
the beach is somewhat casual, depending on the tides 
and winds : when they happen to be thrown up, they 
are carried firom fhe shore and spread on the land, 
till they can be overtaken by the plough ; but were 
they properly managed, they would never be carried 
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irom the shore to the land in their receot state# 
They should be tluown into large heaps^ in the forn 
of dunghills^ above flood-mark, asd there reserved 
for use. They ought to be mixed^ if possible, with, 
sea sleech, nor suffered to remaia long kk these 
heaps ; ooly frooa one to four DooDilia^ as thdr putre*- 
faction is very rapid* Whei^ taken fresh from the 
shore, they are so bulky,, compared to thetr wei^^ 
thai an ordinary cart cannot contain a sufficient load, 
for a horse ; but when kept for a little time in sucli 
heaps, they become compacted; much heavier in 
proportioo to their bulk ; and more easily transport* 
ed. By this method, likewise, the sea weeds- may 
be obtained from the sea at all times of the year^ 
as opportunity ofiers^; and from the heaps ia which 
they are lodged, may be transported to the land 
where they afe to be used, and when- they ace im- 
mediately to be ploughed in; 

It has beeu a matter of doubt, withi aoroe pro^ 
pneilors aod farmers^, whether sea weeds ob: ai sheve^ 
can be most profitably e0>ployed aa » Bfiaiiiate,r 
or in the making of kelp. One great proprietor in 
the HebmdfeS) from exceUeafc motives^, Pesigned his 
profits upon ketp> andl prohifakesd the manufackure of. 
it, that hi» tenants might be aceomnnodated^ aiad the 
lands impiwved with the sea weedsu The mamt- 
ihttiire of k^lfv aad the use of sea weedi^ as a mor 
mifle^ are by w^ meaasi IxoMfeyer, ini;Qn»patiyUe^ 
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Kelp caiinot be manufectured to much ftdvan- 
lage, but from sea weeds that are quite fresh. It is 
true, indeed, that on the coasts of England, some 
kelp is made from drifted sea wrack ; but il cannot 

• 

be a very profitable operation. The kelp obtained 
from e»di weeds, can neither be great in quantity, 
nor of a good quality. The float wrack, or drifted 
sea weeds, are always, in some degree, advanced in 
putrefaction. In proportion as they are putrid, their 
yield of fixed alcaline salt must be less; and the 
proportion of other salts ^, which debase the quality 
of the kelp, greater. 

The best kelp we have, is that^hich is manu- 
frictured in the Hebrides. There, it is made from 
sea weeds, cut fresh from the rocks, and transported 
to the shore with gi^eat labour. But though sea 
weeds in this way, may be profitably employed in 
making kelp, they could not afford such a degree of. 
labour and expence, to be applied as a manure. It 
is certain, at leas^ that to ccmvert tiiem into kelp, is 
a more advantageous way of using them; but the 
float wradc, whidi, in its half putrid state, is impro- 
per for kelp^ 18 equally valuable as a manure with 
the fresh sea weeds. There needs, therefore, be no 
interference, in the application of sea weeds for tlie 

* Tliese salte are chMj sea salt, Glauber^s salt, and tbe 
two bitter salts fonned of Magnesia with the f itriolic aod ma* 
liatic acids. 
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purpose of making kelp, and for the purpose of ma- 
nure. The fresh weeds, cut from the rocks, answer 
best for kelp : — The drifted weeds, thrown in upon 
the shore, answer best for the fields ; but neither of 
the two can answer the opposite purpose with much 
emolument Sea weeds may therefore be employed 
in agriculture, to their full extent, without encroach- 
ing on the manufacture of kelp. All the sea weeds, 
growing on any tract of coast, form a small quantity, 
compared to the drift weeds thrown in, were they 
but carefully collected. 



B'KAKZSSr. 

The braken ^ may also be considered as a natu^ 
ral manure, and is a plant that deserves particular 
attention in the Highlands, where it abounds in im- 
mense quantities. The roots of it, which are strong 
and succulent, when they happen to be thrown up, 
are poisonous to cattle. Its stents and foliage are 
not touched by any quadruped, nor even by tiie ca- 
terpillar of any insect. It may therefore be reckon* 
ed inimical to all animals. It always occupies land 
that produces good grass. In the height of summer, 
all tlie pasture it overshades is shunned by cattle and 
lost, and it is generally of that soft kind which is of 
little use in wmter. It is particularly hurtful in 

** Pteris aquiline, Linn. The female feni.r 
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sheep walks ; and to tfab the fiirmers who raise sheep 
in the Highlands should atti^nd. 

That disease in sheep, called the braxy, so well 
known in the south of Scotland, and now so bitterly 
complained of in the Highlands, is partly, if not 
chiefly owing to this pernicious plant The disease 
prevails most in the grounds that are over-run with 
it Immediately after the rise of the braken, in the 
b^inning of summer, and after its fall, late in au- 
tumn, the braxy is most prevalent and mortal. In 
both seasons, the sheep are tempted from scarcity to 
devour the fresh succulent grass, reared under the 
thick shade of the braken, which brings on the disor- 
der. It is a plant, thus noxious, in all grasing farms, 
and should by all possible means be extirpated. 

To destroy it, however, b more than ^n be ex* 
pected, unless by its destruction, it can be converted 
to some use. There are fortunately three purposes 
which it may be made to answer. It makes a du- 
rable and excellent thatch, but its consumption in 
tliis way can never be considerable. It mi^y in some 
places be bumt,^and converted into ashes, withsuffi.*- 
cient profit But to cut it for the purpose of ma- 
nure, seems to be the most extensive and effectual 
way of getting the better of it 

It is soon greatly diminished, and would proba- 
bly, in time, be fully exterminated, by being r^peatr 
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edly cut It is well known to the peopte who have 
made fern ashes, that when they have cut the brakca 
for two, or at most, for three years successively, it 
becomes so diminished in quantity, tt^at it is not 
worth their while to pursue die work another season^ 
on the same ground. 

There can be no doubt, that if the braken wai^ 
cut early in summer, in its most succulent state^ 
thrown into great heaps, and permitted lo rot till the 
fcdlowing spring, dmt it would furnish a raluable 
feeding manure to any soil. By this practice, the 
farmer mi^t not only add to his stock of manure, 
but increase the quantity and improve the quality of 
bis pasture. For the^ purposes he mi^t find it 
profitable to cut down the hrakens longen than the 
manufacturers of fern ashes can do, and thereby 
eradicate tlm hurtful plant eompleatly from the soil. 



ARtmClAL MANtrttfiS. 

The natuml manures which have now been men^ 
-tioned, are the best calculated for a country which i^ 
but just emerging ftotn pasturage to tillage. The 
manures procured by the toils of art, are the effects 
of advanced knowledge and advanced industry. The 
most obvious of tliese *are dunghills and compost 
middings, the neglect of which is inexcusable where- 
-ever tHlage is pretended to be pursued. 

4 
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But there are other artificial manures which are 
most advantageous, and which lie within the reach 
of most Highland farmers. They, no doubt, require 
a degree of industry and art, but they will always 
abundantly reward any art or industry that is be- 
stowed on them. 



QUICKLIME. 

It is remarkable that quicklime is generally ap- 
plied as a manure, with more industry, at a great 
distance from the lime kiln than in its immediate 
neighbourhood, where the lime may be had at the 
easiest rate. Lime is transported from Yorkshire to 
Aberdeenshire, at a high expence, for improving the 
soil ; while the lands in Yorkshire, well adapted for 
this manure, and adjacent to the lime works, never 
receive the advantage of it. Lime is brought by 
sea, from the coast of Cumberland to Galloway, and 
after this, carried sometimes by land to the distance 
of ten miles ; yet the use of lime in Cumberland is 
neglected. In tracts of Clydesdale and Ayrshire, 
where it might be had at the very least expence it 
has never been applied to use. Draw-kilns may be 
seen in Mid Lothian, surrounded by wild land which 
might be highly improved with lime, but which has 
never received any ; while from these very kilns, the 
lime is carried with great advantage to Berwickshire, 
by an expensive carriage of sixteen or eighteen miles. 

VOL, I. L 
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Tliough it may seem unaccountablcy it is certainly 
true, that lime is most iieglected as a mamire, 
in those parts of Scotland where it is in the 
greatest abundance, and to be procured at the lowest 
price. The county of Fife is perhaps the chief ex^ 
ception. 

Though calcareous strata are not so frequent in 
the Hebrides and West Highlands as in many other 
places : yet there is a sufficiency of them to supply 
all these countries with quicklime, both for building 
and for manure. There is abundance of limestone 
in Ila, in Lismore, in Sheuna, in Skye, and on the 
coast of Morven, Loch Caron and Gareloch. There 
is abundance of marble, fit to afford the finest lime 
in the Islands of Garviloch, Tirey, Icolumbkil aad 
Skye, and on the coast of Appin and Assint Frpm 
these places, all the adjacent countries might be 
supplied with lime by a short navigation. But it is 
proper, that the use of lime as a manure should 
begin at the plejces now mentioned, where it may 
be hadi without any distant carriage, and at an easy 
rate. 

All uncultivated land, when first broke up, stands 
in need of a forcing manure ; and of this kind, quick- 
lime, if if. can be affi>rded in sufficient quantity, is 
certainly the best There has, accordingly, been 
more wild land in Scotland, reclaimed by means of 



limp, diaiivby any other manure*. Thi» is th^ monk 
proper, and the xoost profitable way in wbich it .caa 
be applied. To old arable land that has lain long 
ley, it is capable to eomouinicate great additional 
fotility. But tUfl fertiiity, if not cautiously maQaged^ 
tends to make a rich tenant and a poor landlord* 
l¥hen moorish land, moderately dry, is brought iolo 
tillage with a proper quantity of lime, there arises 
the most profitable improvement of the soil that is 
aoade in Scotland, to the proprietor, to the tenant; 
and to the public. All that is afterwards requisite 
is a right succession of crops. 

In most parts of the Highlands there are fiatvoiir* 
able opportunities f(Mr carrying on this essential im* 
provement Wild land fit for the purpose occurs 
everywhere. Limestone and marble are found in suf- 
ficient quantities in many places. It is only necessary 
to convert them into lime, and to apply it as a ma« 



For these purposes, the want of coal, is, no doubt, 
a gpeat disadvantage. Even the abolition of tbo 
duty on coals will not render them sufficiently cheap 
for the burning of lime. But there are few plaosa 



* In the parish of Linton in Tveeddale, which is a later 
country than most arable tracts in the Highlands, ^Te huodred 
and thirty acres of wild land, were, bjr means of lime, reduced 
f» aila«e^ withio kn than Iworty years. 

1.8 
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in the Highlands, where limestone and marble are 
found where there is not also abundance of peat. 

In a kiln, properly constructed, good limestone 
may be burnt and calcined sufficiently with peat. — 
This has been long an established practice, in seve- 
ral parts of Scotland, where there is no access to 
coal. But in the remote Highlands and Islands, it 
is either not known or not practised. The Highlands, 
however, in this article, are not behind other parts 
of the world. Some years ago, a Danish gentle* 
man travelled in this country, at the King of Den-. 
mark's ex pence, and at the rate of some hundreds a 
year, for the purpose of importing into Denmark 
the useful occonomical practices of other countries. 
He observed in Scotland, and with great attention, 
the custom of burning limestone with peats. In the 
countries of Jutland, Sleswick, and Holstein, they 
have plenty of limestone and plenty of peat ; but no 
lime, except what is made with coal, brought from 
afar, or with wood. He judged that the communica- 
tion of this single practice, of calcining limestone 
with peat, would, to the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries, repay more than tenfold, all the expences of 
his travels. 

The great addition which may be made to the 
arable land in the Highlands, by means of lime, is a 
matter of such moment, tliat the biu*ning pf lime- 
stone with peat, should be universally Imown and 
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practised. ' It would perhaps be right to employ a 
skillful limebumer to travel through the country for 
tiiis purpose ; a man who has had full experience 
in bunfing limestone with peat, turf, and wood ; who 
knight instruct the inhabitants in quarrying and break- 
ing die stone, in constructing and filling the kiln, 
and in the management of the fire. Such a man 
might be most beneficially empl6yed for two or three 
years in this way. The expence could not be any 
great sum ; and was it defrayed by the Highland 
Society, would be amply repaid in promoting their 
views. 

If limestone is broke down, and reduced so small 
as to mix intimately with the soil, it must become a 
valuable a«d lasting manure, as well as when redu- , 
•ced to quicklime. In Ireland, there are strata of 
limestone gravel, wliich is advantageously applied as 
a manure, without any preparation. In Scotland we 
have no limestone but what is disposed in fixed 
rocks. But it has been supposed that limestone 
might be made to answer as a manure, by being 
.ground into a coarse powder. With this view, a 
trial was made several yeai's ago upon one of the An- 
nexed Estates. A machine was erected, which was 
moved by water, tor grinding limestone to powder. 
It executed the work, but not sufficiently cheap. Its 
construction, indeed, was reckoned defective ; and 
as it is rash to prescribe bounds to the mechanical 
powers, a machine to answer this purpose compleat- 

l3 
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ly, may perhaps still be practicable. Upon tb^ hxm 
of Aird, in the parish of Kilmuir, in Skye^ there it 
a great body of limestone, very soft and easy to be 
reduced to powder. There is a rivulet hard by, Suf- 
ficient to drive any mill, and great abundance of 
land in the neighbourhood, well calculated for this 
manure. Such a favourable situation, for erecting a 
machine of this kind, occurs in many other places. 



FLOODING. 

The sediment of water consists of the matter that 
is minutely diffused in it, which is chiefly vegeftable 
and animal substances, and the finer parts of clay. — 
This sediment must ttierefore be a rich feeding ma- 
nure for any soil, and is to be obtained by the itu> 
mer, in three different ways. 

It is to be found in the form of mud, at the bot- 
tom, and on the margins of lakes, pools, and Slow 
running rivers; in all hollows, where water stag- 
nates in winter, in ditches, at the side of high roads, 
and many other places. It is therefore to be had 
almost everywhere, but is nowhere so much valued 
and used as it ought to be. It may be laid upon 
land, without any preparation, when immediately 
dug from the places where it has been deposited. 
But in general, it is best managed, when it is made 
to form the most bulky material, in compost dunghills^ 
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and ta ln^ mixed in tliem, not with dung, but wkb 
Ibne^ or ottker cal^artoua iniemires. 

Tbk seditficnt is also tp be obtained, by aUowit^ 
imtet to stagnate ibr a time^ on tbe surfeee of the 
ground. The sediment of the Nile, which is ateost 
proverbiai, and which gi?es to the lower Egypt all 
its fertility, is of this kind. To procure the sediment 
of water, in this way, is the privilege of low flat 
ooontries, nor are there many opportunities for it in 
Scotland. There are some, however, and especially 
those meadows which are cut annually for bay, but 
are never in tillage. If flood water can be made to 
stagnate upon them for some time, tiie crop of hay 
is greatly increased. This is the process of nature, 
and deserves to be imitated by art Those meadow 
grounds that are casually overflowed in winter are 
always the most productive ; but the continuance of 
the water upon them, at least at one time, should not 
be long. When the flood water has stood about two 
or three days stagnant, all the benefit it can aflbrd 
is received. If it is continued much beyond this 
time, the herbage or sward, it is intended to improve, 
will be apt to be hurt 

There is yet another way in which the sediment 
of water may be applied as a manure, and in which 
it may be procured at an easy rate in many parts of 
Scotland, especially in the Hi^ands : this is, by 
flooding the ground with running water, called in 

l4 
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some places where it is practised Water-taihing. For 
this purpose, a ley field that is apt to be over-run 
with water from higher grounds, is traversed with 
furrows made by the plough in different directions. 
The master-furrow at the head of the field, like all 
the others, should be led in a very gentle slope, that 
the water may no where run with rapidity. The 
plough should go as deep as possible, and tlie fur- 
row be always laid up to the declivity. When a 
field is properly furrowed in this way, the flood wa- 
ter coming upon it is made to flow slowly, and to 
deposite its sediment The most fertile parts of tlie 
soil, which are naturally carried down from, the 
higher grounds into the valleys, or into tlie sea, are 
by this means intercepted. The dry hanging grounds, 
which would otherwise be impoverished, are enriched 
by every flood. The most proper sutgect for this 
improvement is poor outfield land. Where there is 
not water running naturally upon it sufliicient for the 
purpose, any neighbouring burn may be led off while 
it is in a flpod, and the water dispersed over the 
field in the ir^anner now described. 

The great advantage of this practice is well un- 
derstood in many places, and it should be known 
and genemlly followed in the Highlands, where most 
of the farms afford a favourable opportunity for it 
When a 6eld has been water-tathed in this way but 
for one winter, the growth of grass upon it is more 
early, and continues much more luxuriant through 
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the wbofe season, than it ^oold otb^rWisi fafel> Thd 
moss or fog, with which the grass is'oppreslsedi like* 
wise disappears. ' Any parts of the fidd^wfidch have 
not befen reached by the water, ^are bdtakiraixl,* and 
continue ior Ihenrhole season comparatively barren. 
When- the field is broken up,, ik never fails to yield a 
hearty crop of oats, supericMr.«to what is obtained by 
the laborious and circunttsicribed practice of fold- 
ing. 

» 

Water-tathing needs but a very small degree of 
labour, and only requires the farmer to suffer the 
water to run on his ground in a proper manner. It 
is certainly the most beneficial and the least expen- 
sive of all manures. 

The practice of flooding with stagnant water re- 
quires an extent of level ground which in the High- 
lands is rather unfrequent ; but that of tathing by 
means of mnning water is more applicable to Scot- 
land in generalp and especially to the higher parts of 
the country. Most of the grounds to be improved 
in the Highlands by means of water are situated on 
a declivity. The practice will always be most bene- 
ficial where the soil is naturally dry. The dry soils 
in the Hi^ands on a declivity are chiefly of two 
sorts. The one consists of arable outfield land, the 
other of wild land on the sides of the hills, covered 
usually with heather. These two form the most eli- 
gible tracts in tlie Highlands for water-tathing. On 
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the arable land the vmter is to be conducted by fur* 
ron^ made by the plough: on the wild land, by 
fbnrbws Ctnniedy or rather torn up, by the cascrome, 
tr crook ipade. On the wild land^ this water ma^^ 
nore not only increases the quantity of grass, but 
alters its nature and improves its quality. On poor 
dry arable land its enriching property is most con* 
spicuous. It not only increases the quantity and 
improves the quality of the grass, but in the course 
of one year renders the soil better prepared for a 
crop of oats than it would be by lyiilg seven years 
as a dry pasture. 



BURNBAITING. 

The practice of burning the superficial parts of a 
wild soil, for the melioration of what is below, is 
commonly called Bumbaiting, or sod burning: in 
£ngland it is called denshiring, or Devonshiring, 
from the county of that name, wher^i it was first ex-^ 
tensively used i and with us it is frequently termed 
paring and burning. It is certainly a most effectual 
method to subdue many wild soils, that are of the 
most barren and stubborn nature, and is especially 
requisite where there is no command of lime, or any 
other rich calcareous manure. It should be re« 
strieted, however, entirely to uncultivated land, nor 
ever extended to any soil that has ever been in til* 
lage. ** 
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The most advantegeous dpportunitf for this ope- 
Mtbn u where there are moori^ and mossy grouikh^ 
tmtcttMd by a good clay, which is a case, indeed^ 
ttiat very often occurs. In this fltuatioa« eivery thing 
should be burnt, the more the better^ till you coma 
tHthin thre^ four^ or five ineiias of tiia clay. But so 
much of the moss or peat earth should be always 
aufiered to ramiun^ as a pro^f mixture of day and 
inbss forms an excellent basis he a sofl. 

The common custom is, to raise with the plough, 
or to tear off from the surface, large tur& or sods, 
With a flaidghter apade or breast spade, and trhen 
tiiey ai^ sufficiently dry, to bum them in heaps. 
fiut there is one thmg in this process that deserved 
CO be particularly noticed. 

When bumbaitmg, soon after the year 1720, 
first came into use in Scodand, it was chiefly pro^ 
moted by the authots of the Select Essays in Hus* 
bandry. These Essays have ever since been a sort 
lof directory to Scots fanners in this and in other 
matters. It is there enjoined to bum all the sod, 
turf, and vegetables with a smothered fire, in order 
to obtain more ashes and salts. This accordingly 
has been generally practised ; but the reverse is true. 
By this practice little either of ashes or sdts can be 
obtained. 
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Tile ilands subjected to burnbaiting are generally 
qdvered with heather, willows, gale, junip^, and 
pthelr shrubs peculiar to a mossy soil, and the soil 
itself ^ed with thdir roots. In other places, there 
i« a. tough superficial sod, filled with the strong mat- 
\fid' roots of ooarse aquaitic grasses. These, with 
peM 1 earth, forrti the. general mass that is to be 
burnt, and the chie£ design of the operation is to 
turn all these yegetajt^le matters to the best account 
as a manure. 

 

If they are burnt with a smothered fire, and in** 
termbced, a3 must necessarily happen, with a good 
deal of earth, much of . their bulk may indeed be 
preserved, but they can only be charred, not cal- 
cined. They are not reduced to ashes, but only to 
charcoal ; and of course no fixed alkaline salt can be 
formed ; for it can only be obtained by the calcina- 
tion of vegetables in an open fire. They are re- 
duced by this smothered heat to a substance which 
of all others is the most indestructible and the most 
useless in a soil ; for all charcoal, and every charred 
vegetable substance, is not only indissolvable in wa- 
ter, but impregnable even to putre&ction. 

4 
I 

In the process of burnbaiting, the whole mass 
should therefore not merely be burnt, but calcined, 
or reduced to white ashes, with an open and as 
strong a fire as possible. » No part should be left 
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black, or in a charred state. Whtt remaihs after 
the conflagration will indeed be leds bulky ; but, * so 
far as it goes; will lie of real valuer. All the fixed 
alkaline salt which tiie vegetable substances can 
yield will be procured, and, even exclusive of this, 
the true ashes, or the earth of i vegetables, obtained 
by thorough calcination, must always form a ferti- 
lising ingredient in a soil. 

There is another case in which bumbaiting has 
been found very advantageous : when, in a barren 
clay soil, which has never been cultivated, the soiV 
below is of the same quality with what is within four 
or five inches of the surface. In this situation, three 
or four inches pared off, consisting of mere clay,' 
with some straggling roots of grass, and thoroughly 
dried and calcined, have produced an alteration and 
a degree of fertility not easy to be accounted for *. 

In either of these cases, when the operation of 
burning is over, and the ashes are spread, the plough 
has generally a very tough piece of work to encoun- 

* Iron, bituminous matter, and other substances, are 
often embodied with claj, but they are only accidental ingre- 
dients. The only essential principles of clay are, siliceous 
earth, the earth of alum, and an unctuous substance. The 
unctuous matter flies off in the fire, the siliceous can serTe on- 
ly as so much sand in the soil ; so that whateTer fertility is 
communicated by calcined clay, it must proceed from the 
earth of alum. 
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ter. The obfeot, then, ahould mot be tiie uttaituncflt 
of a few immediate white crops ; tbis method would 
floon even make the land worse than it was at G^st, 
and has on many occasions reodeiced burnhaiting ntr 
ther a destructive than a useful practice. The chief 
view should be, to bring the land as soon as possible 
into tolerable tilth, and to an even surface. This, 
may be done by means of one, or at most two crops, 
after which it should be resigned to grass. 



This absorbent earth is the most friend! j of all others to 
vegetation, and foroMi a great part of the substance of all ¥e» 
gntables* lo clay U is so atrictij conbiaed with the silieeoas 
earth and an unctuous matter, that it is not acted upon hjf 
weak acids. Bat when bj calcination it is disengaged from 
these principles, it is then left open to the action of ^cids, aqd 
capable to form neutralised and soluble matter in the soil. 
It is probable that the TalQe of claj, as a manure, whoa eon* 
pleatly oakined^ ia not as yet fntt^ nndeiatood. 



SECTION VI. 



TILLAGE. 



INFIELP AND OUTFIELD* 

The divisioa of i^ fiurm into infield and outfield^ was 
the ancient and luiiversal custom in Scotland, and 
9till subsists, not cndy over all the Hi^ands, but in 
most parts of the kingdom ; and yet, every prop^ 
plan of agriculture requires that it should be uni- 
versally abolished: It has acc(»rdingly been laid 
aside, in all those parts of the country where hua* 
handry is best understood 

The infield is, in general, a piece of land that is 
nvfturally good. The &rm house always stands upon 
it : aud this seems to have determiped the situation 
of all the old iarm houses in Scotland. It receives 

3 
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all the manure that the farm affords. It is usually 
distributed into three divisions, or kcvels, as they 
are called. Each of these is manured once in three 
years ; and for this, it must produce a crop of bear, 
and two crops of oats. These crops are usually but 
of a very middling sort ; and by no means equivalent 
to the manure and labour that is bestowed upon 
, them. Sometimes there is a fourth division, which 
is suffered to remain ley, or is used for potatoes ; 
but, in general, the infield is kept constantly in 
tillage, and in white crops. 

The outfield, again, though all arable, is re- 
garded as a waste. When the infield or croft land 
is worth twenty or thirty shillings, the outfield will 
not be worth above- two or thtee shillings an acre. 
It never receives any manure, except a small part 
which has. the cattle folded upon it in summer. It 
yields grass of the poorest quality ; and when it has 
retrained ley from four to seven years, and is over-run 
with mosses, it is ploughed for three crops of oats. 
No land should be laboured by the plough for oats, 
unless it afford an increase of five fold : but it is 
well known, that these outfield lands do not yield 
near so much ; they seldom yield four, and fre- 
quently not even three seeds. — It is plain, they 
should, therefore, be cultivated in some other man- 
ner. This is a scene of husbandry that is really de- 
plorable; especially, as it is carried on by a sen- 
sible, frugal, and laborious set of people : But, un* 
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fortunately, they have no knowledge of any thing 
better. To change their practice, they want only 
proper instruction, and proper example. 

The alteration of this old custom of infield and 
outfield, in a proper manner, and for the conveniency 
and profit of the fanner, depends on many local cir- 
cumstances ; but, in general, the two following rules 
seem to be the most expedient :— 

1. To throw all the infield into sown grass, and 
into other green crops, to be horse-hoed, as turnips, 
beans, and potatoes. The poorest infield land is 
well calculated to produce these. In consequence 
of firequent manure and perpetual tillage, it is re- 
markably free of all root-weeds, and is of easy cul- 
ture. These crops it would yield in abundance. By 
a continuation of these crops, and of the horse-hoe- 
ing culture, the infields, at proper intervals, would 
come to afford, and with little assistance from ma- 
nure, more luxuriant crops of grain, than ever they 
did before. 

2. To employ all the manure that can be com- 
manded upon the farm, in the cultivation of tlie out- 
field. 

The infield is usually but a spot, compared to 
the extent of the outfield, upon a farm. This land 
is poor, worn out, and its produce very inconsi- 

VOL. HI. M 
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dcrabie ; yet, as at certain intervals, it has beea 
imniemorially in tillage, and is generally of a dry 
light soil, it is certainly capable of great lueiioi^ation, 
by proj)er culture. At present, when in pasture, it 
is worth from two to five shillings an acre ; when in 
crop, it yields but from two to four seeds of oats* 
In order to recover this exhausted land, and to ad- 
vance its fertility with profit, the following method 
appears, in general, to be the most proper. 

1st Year, fallow, with lime, marie, or shells. 

2d Year, oats. 

Sd Year, potatoes, beans, or turnips, horse-boed. 

4th Year, bear, wilb grass seeds. 

5th Year, clover hay. 

6th and 7th Years, pasture. 

This course, which contains only two white 
crops in seven years, will, exclusive of the fallow, 
afford a beneficial return each year, aad bring the 
land into proper heart and tilth without dung. If 
lime, inarle, shells, or other calcareous manures are 
not to be had, dung must then be given the third 
year, to the horsc-hoed green crop. 

The land being thus brought into continued cul- 
ture, and into a meliorating state ; the following ro- 
tation, excluding local circumstances^ seems to be 
the best. 
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1 St and 2d Years, oats. 

3d Year, potatoes, beans, or turnips, with dunj^ 
borse-hoed. 

4th Year, bear, with grass seeds. ' 

5 th Year, clover hay. 

6th and 7th Years, pasture. 

This rotation contains three white, and four 
green crops ; and this, it is believed, most of the 
outfield land in Scotland will not only bear, but con- 
tinue, by this method of culture, in an improving 
state. 

It may be left to every intelligent farmer to dieter- 
mine, what would be the produce of outfield land, un- 
der this management, compared to what it is at pre- 
sent. There is no outlay required, nor any extra 
expence, except the lime and lallow of the first 
year. It is not a piece of improvement that re* 
quires the farmer to wait long for a return : — His 
emolument from it must appear the very second 
year, and must annually increase. It is a method 
of culture, which every fiirmer, who has a nineteen 
years lease, may safely and profitably undertake. 
The value ofthe-ground and of the crop mi^t, ia 
three or four years, be doubled or tripled. As the 
outfield land forms above four-fifths of all ihe arable 
soil in Scotland, eveti a much smaller improvement 
ufxm it, would be a groat public benefit. 

M 2 
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Such a change, however, in the nianagcmcnt 
of the iniieul and outfiehl land, cannot take place 
all at once ; but if the infield is divided into three or 
four kcvi'N, one of these, with a suitable proportion 
ofoml^ld, might be undertaken each year, and cul- 
tivated in the manner now described : so that the 
wliolc altenition might be accomplished, on any 
farm, large or small, in the course of three or four 
years. 



EARLY TILLAGE. 

The old Scots tillage was all confined to one 
season. Ploughing did not begin till after old Candle- 
mas, the 1 3th of February, and concluded in May. 
This is still the case in many parts of the country. 
In the Highlands they do not in general begin to 
plough till March. Since the introduction of pota- 
toes, they begin in some places more early ; but not 
till the month of January. They have been led to 
this in order to have time between the oat and bear 
«eed for planting their potatoes ; and the practice has 
been conducive to render the inhabitants more in- 
dustrious. 

Where husbandry is in an improved state, tillage 
must go on through the whole year ; every season 
being proper for particular crops or soils. The ad- 
vantages of autumnal tillage are great By exposing 
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the soil long to the air, and to the influences of frost 
and thaw, it is always the most effectual. There is 
even reason to think, that in order to do full justice 
to any soil, it should be ploughed immediately after 
the removal of every white crop. 

Whenever it is requbite to give land two or more 
furrows, one of them should certainly take place in 
autumn. All the crops in the Highlands are raised 
with one furrow ; but there is much of the land that 
would require more tillage ; and where this is the 
case, the first furrow should undoubtedly be given 
early in winter. Was autumnal ploughing introduced, 
it would also accelerate the spring work, and enable 
the Highland farmers to sow more early, which is 
highly necessary. 

It was urged indeed, by a gentleman of great 
knowledge and good judgment in the agrestic eco- 
nomy of the Highlands ; '' That as a great deal of 
'^ the ground lies upon declivities, and is of a thin 
" staple ; if it was ploughed early, much of it would 
" be washed down into the rivers and lakes by the 
" frequent rains." The remark is certainly well- 
founded, with respect to all such lands. But there 
are others, of a different nature, not liable to this ob- 
jection, which might be safely ploughed for oats early 
in winter. There are also grounds, which, if proper- 
ly cultivated, would require both a winter and a 
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spring furrow ; especially all such as have been re- 
cently reclaimed from a wild state. 

Tillage, often repeated, is the life of agriculture ; 
but this is not to be obtained, unless the tillage can 
be executed at a cheap rate. The price of tillage 
again depends chiefly on the mechanism of the plough^ 
and the nature of the team. Both liiese articles re*- 
quire to be greatly amended in the Highlands before 
the soil can receive that degree of tillage which is 
necessary for producing good crops* 



TILLAGE SUBSERVIENT TO PASTURAGE. 

The Hebridians complain that every fourth crop 
is almost entirely lost by the lateness of the harvest, 
and the inclemency of the weather. They are rather 
apt, indeed, to aggravate this circumstance, as an 
apology for their want of industry in agriculture ; 
yet it is certainly so far true, as to make it evident, 
that their country is more adapted tor yielding grass 
than grain ; and that cattle, not com, sliould be the 
chief object in its cultivation. Instead of discou- 
raging tlieir industry, this defect in point of climate, 
should rather direct them, not to exhaust theU* lands, 
as they do at present, with poor white crops, but to 
render tlieir tillage entirely subservient to the pro- 
duction of green and dry forage for their cattle in 
winter and spring. 

8 
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Hie tillage of the western HightendB and Islands 
16 so scanty and imperfect, that even with the assist- 
ance of potatoes, it is not sufficient to supply these 
countries with bread com and tnalt spirits* Where*^ 
ever there is any cultivation at ail, it is cerUunly a 
great object to supply the inhabitants, with what 
grain is necessary for their own consumption. Hie 
Highlands, it may be said, is a pasture country, and 
that it is better for liie natives to rear cattle and to 
import grain. But there is a fallacy in this common 
and superficial opinion. By proper cultivation, these 
countries may not only be amply supplied with grain 
and rendered independent upon distant markets ; 
but this very cultivation would, at the same time, 
enaUe them to roar, to support, and to sell a much 
greater number of cattle than they do at present. 

Upon a Highland farm, with a breeding stock, 
there may be sixty cows, which witli their followers, 
as they are called, will amount to above t^vo hundred 
head of black cattle, old and young. Upon this 
farm, there may be from ten to twenty acres of odts 
and bear. The straw of this crop is all they have to 
depend upon. This pittance of winter provender, 
is totally insufficient for such a herd of cattle, where 
all the- pasture is blasted by the inclemency of winter. 
In consequence of this, numbers of the herd must 
fall, as they actually do every year, by hunger and 
diseases, during winter and spring.. 
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The extent of cultivated land in the Highlands, 
is totally inadequate to the number oi cattle. To 
sup ort them properly, and indeed to save their 
lives, the management of the land already in culture, 
should not only be altered, but its quantity should 
be greatly enlarged. To supply the inhabitants with 
grain, would be a matter of great advantage, but it 
is only a secondary consideration. The great object 
is to prevent the cattle Irom dying of want, which 
they so frequently do at present in great numbers. 
This can only be prevented by extending the culti- 
vation. It is only by this means, that sufficient win- 
ter provender can be provided for the cattle, and 
those great losses avoided, which are now every year 
incurred, by their perishing for want of food in the 
spring season. 



RIDGES. 



The crooked direction of ridges, which was uni- 
versal over all Scodand, seems not to have arisen 
from design, but merely fi-om the path of the cattle, 
which when left to themselves, naturally proceed in 
a curved line. This curvature of the ridges, is in- 
commodious in ploughing the ground, and also in 
sowing and reaping the crop. It has therefore been 
abolished, wherever cultivation has made any con- 
siderable progress, and the ridges arc all laid out in 
streight lines. 
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In the remote parts of the country too, the ridges 
are generally of an unequal, and of an inconvenient 
breadth. They are often fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five feet broad ; but it is well known from experience, 
that the most proper breadth of a ridge, is about 
twelve feet ; and this rule is accordingly adopted in 
all the places where tillage is best understood. 

It is also usual to gather ridges, and to form 
them immoderately high in the crown, whether there 
be any reason for it or not In deep and wet soils, 
this practice is in some degree necessary, but even 
there, it is often carried to a hurtiul excess. Soils 
of this kind in the Highlands, are very unfrequent^ 
and yet the ridges are often coombed to a great de- 
gree. There can be no reason, however, for the 
practice on dry and thin soils. It is in these, evi- 
dently prejudicial. The arable lands in the High- 
lands being generally of this kind, the ridges ought 
every where to be lowered in the crown ; and in 
most places, to be brought either to a level or to be 
formed with a very slight declivity. 

These pieces of attention, in the article of til- 
lage, are not only of moment in themselves, but they 
are every where followed with other desirable con- 
sequences. They bring the ploughmen to pursue 
their business with carefulness and accuracy, instead 
of the slovenly manner they were accustomed to be- 
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fore. They tend to introduce a polished <!ulture ; 
and serve to improve not only the other branches of 
tillage, but the whole husbandry of a country. 



WASTE LAND. 

To increase the quantity of cultivated land, is 
evidently the first, and most important point of im- 
provement in the Highlands and Islands. This may 
l3e done in a variety of ways ; but the easiest, the 
most general, and the most effectual, is by a potatoe 
crop, raised with the spade. All the reclaimable 
land may be subdued and brought into culture, by 
means of this crop, which is the very best prepara- 
tion for tillage. During fifty years past, there have ] 
been no additions made to the cultivated land in the 
Highlands but by this practice ; and it should every 
where be further and further extended. ' 

It has been questioned, w^hether potatoes are in 
fact advantageous to the Highlands, or ought to be 
encouraged, as they tend to discountenance industry, 
by affording so great a quantity of sustenance with 
so little labour. But there is little foundation for 
such a surmise. There are sufficient reasons for 
thinking, that on every account they cannot be too 
extensively cultivated, provided they be confined to 
waste land. 
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Potatoee were first planted in tbe Le^tes Obly io 
tbe year 1753» and in the year 1 764, tfaey supplied 
tbe place of bread to the inhabitants for near one 
half oi the year. 

In the island of Ila there are many fields of po^ 
tatoes, of ten, twelve, and even fifteen acres each, all 
planted with the spade. The quantity raised, is 
greater thaa what is consumed by the inhabitants, 
«nd the overplus is transported to the pcHts in the 
Clyde and other places. This abundance, is not on- 
ly of great use in reclaiming the wild land ; but has 
also a very friendly influence upKm the progress of 
the Uoen manufitcture in the island, and must cer- 
tainly have the same effect in every other country. 

Potatoes were first introduced into the island of 
South Uist» about the year 1743. By planting them 
on waste land, there were in the year 1 764, above 
nine hundred acres under spade and plough culture 
in that island, more than at the former period. The 
quantity of com, grass, and cattle, upon several 
tarms, being thereby increased one third in tlic course 
of twenty years. In like manner, in tiie year 1 764> 
there was not a possession in the Isle of Skye of 
twenty pounds rent, which, during the twaity years 
immediately preceding, had not at least twenty acres 
of corn field added to it, by planting potatoes in 
ground never formerly cultivated. In the farm of 
Ardnafuarwi, in the country of Arisaig, there were 
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raised in the year 1763, no less than foiir hundred 
bolls of potatoes, all on land which had never be- 
fore been in any culture whatever. The farm of 
Cappoch, in the same country, sowed, in the year 
1749, between twelve and fifteen bolls of oats and 
bear, and kept only forty cows. In the year I764, 
this farm sowed tliirty-scven bolls of grain, and 
maintained seventy cows, which were not only of a 
larger size but better fed. This great alteration, in 
the course of fifteen years, was entirely owing to 
the bringing in of wild land with potatoes. 

These, and many other instances of the same kind, 
make it questionable, w hether any single rule in agri- 
culture can be established of greater utility in the 
Highlands than this : " That, in every farm, where 
" there is land to be reclaimed, it ought to be ex- 
^^ pressly stipulated in the lease ; that no potatoes 
" should be planted upon any ground, wherever the 
" plough or spade have formerly been employed." 

If the good arable land, instead of being occu- 
pied by potatoes, is set apart for oats, barley, and 
green crops ; and the potatoes planted on land not 
formerly cultivated, the quantity of sustenance upon 
a farm, both for men and cattle, must be greatly en- 
larged. 

The Hcbridians first received the potatoe from 
the north of Ireland ; and they have always continu- 
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ed to raise it in the manner of the Irish, by means of 
lazy-beds. The potatoes cultivated in this way, are 
ah\^ys of the best quality. It is indeed a laborious 
method of culture ; but the inhabitants think no la- 
bour too much, for obtaining this valuable crop. 
This method has for a long time been laid aside, in 
some parts of the Lowlands ; but, for many reasons, 
it is still an expedient practice in most places in the 
Highlands. A plentiful crop of potatoes may be 
raised in lazy-beds, witliout the assistance of dung 
from the stable or byre. This gives an additional 
value to the potatoe crop ; as it permits <he dung of 
the farm to be bestowed on other lands. 

Any manure used for potatoes, is always the 
best which is most open and pervious, and allows 
the young fibres of the root, which are extremely 
tender, to expand themselves with ease. The ma- 
nures of this kind, are straw, litter, haulm, the thatch 
of old houses, and of stacks ; and, indeed, all her- 
baceous vegetables in a half putrid state. Among 
these, the fern, might be usefully applied to this 
purpose ; to be cut in summer, thrown into heaps, 
and reserved as a manure for the potatoes in spring. 
Upon all wild ground, planted with potatoes in lazy- 
beds, tiie crop is always the best where the surfacfe 
is roughest, with fern, heather, bushes, and decayed 
herbage : even a rank foggage is sufficient manure, 
for a tolerable crop of potatoes raised in this way. 
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As the planting of potatoes should be confined, 
as much as possible, to waste land ; so, the use of 
the cascronie, on every considerable farm, should be 
restrained to this particular crop. It is an instru- 
ment well adapted for tearing up a wild and rough 
3oil, but very improperly used upon any land that is 
arable^ except in some of the smallest possessions. 



FALLOWING. 

Fallowing was in use among the ancients, and 
has been practised by all the moderns, who Imve 
made any remarkable progress in the cultivation of 
the earth. Of late years, it has indeed fallen pro- 
perly into desuetude in many places, since the in- 
troduction of the horse-hoeing husbandi'y. A horse- 
hoed gi'een crop is now found, in some degree, to 
answer the purpose of a &llow, and without the 
temporal^ loss of rent and labour. In the most imr 
proved lands in England and Scotland, the practice 
of fallowing has therefore been laid aside. 

Fallowing first took place in Scotland between 
the years 1700, and 1720* and was justly thought 
to be the highest improvement, even upon our best 



• Soon after the Earl of Haddington settled at Ty ningham, 
in East.Lothian, which was in the year 170O, he brought 
some farmers from Dorsetshire, by whom he first introduced 
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lands. In those parts of the country where the ad- 
vancement of agriculture has been greatest, a horse-* 
hoed green crop is now substituted in place of a fal- 
low. The practice is certainty right, where land is 
clean and hi perfect tilth; where the horse-hoeing 
husbandry is well understood ; and where an accvh 
rate culture is followed : but it is well known, thaJt, 
88 yet, this is the case with but few parts of the 
kii^oin. In all other places, a &llow is most ex- 
pedient and necessary ; yet th^ practice is still very 
confined. There are extensive tracts, perhaps three- 
fourths of the whole country, where fallow, has never 
been used. It is the introductory step, however, to 
a thorough improvement of the soil ; and it may be 
presumed, that the progress of husbandry in Scot- 
land, must continue very much to depend, as it has 
hitherto done, on the progress of fallowing. 

Summer fallowing has not as yet reached the 
Highlands, and is every where introduced with 
difficulty among the vulgar, who are not easily 
forou^t to submit to the loss of a crop, in view of 
future emolument It is most beneficial, no doubt, 
where the soil is deep and adhesive. Land of this 
sort, does not, indeed, occur very frequently in 
the Highlands ; yet, there are four cases in which 

into Scotland, the practice of fallowing, and the cultnre of 
rye-grass and red-clorer : He became therebj, a real bcmc- 
factor to his country. 
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fallowing would be of great advantage in tliese 
countries. 

The first, is of those lands kept in perpetual 
tillage, which, tliough naturally good, are worn out, 
and choakecl with annual weeds, by constant white 
crops* and had cultivation. In this case, fallowing 
would give to the soil that relief which is necessary, 
and free it from those weeds, which at least destroy 
one half of the crop. 

The second, is wherever wild moorish land is to 
be broken up, and reduced to culture. 

The third, is of those fields which are designed 
for flax. This crop requires a soil that is in good 
heiu't, in good tilth, and free from weeds ; which, 
without fallowing, is not to be had in many parts of 
the Highlands. 

The fourth, is where coarse outfield land is to 
be brought into a state of constant and regular cul- 
ture, in the manner already described. 

Tlie practice of fallowing is still very much con- 
fined to those parts of Scotland w here wheat is raised. 
Farmers in other places erroneously suppose that 
it is an operation too expensive for any less valuable 
crop. In any of the above cases, it will be found 
highly profitable, even where no other grain is sown 



but he V mi ^^^^ F^wi^g is not to be .conaidear^ 
6^ M a^iimm^ w4 V^elul only for winter grain, 
such as wheat or rye. In those parts of the country 
where the rent of land and the price of labour are 
comparatively low, it may be advantageously pur« 
sued for raising sumn)£ur g?:ain, and especially a crop 
of barley. The beneficial effects of a fallow are not 

ofioAoQil to /9m ym^ &¥( ^t^Q4^ tp aevi^al 3uc- 
cKBiaive w«fi» 

EiTiMrp ^^m^^mtn^ with 4bi8 process m agri- 
QiijyhiQei ^d iSMH^t 4if its ^^ arenj^ 

ttmUjr w»r^» t9 '% Tbey w$ ^pt ,U> ooosider tjbf 
ynntsi it ^cr^, wd the ^peoo^ ffi ^abo^r 4wii^ ^a 
^QVj ,^ «9 myqh 4^ km. Socne care i^ i^q^?^ 
9iry» aod it .i(» wall b^^low^, ,to uodeceivD tb^m in 
liHa. So ftr M ttmr koQwleidtge gpe^ tbey are %biia- 
dMtljjr quiok-Hghted in lAificeiWQg tb^ own interest ; 
but ttraugb igqaranee tbey are often apt tp mi^ta^lo 
It Tiicy require to be ia^tmcted wA encouraged, 
and even bribed, to pursue their own advantage* 
Some encouragement may be proper from a proprie- 
tor iq tfaa HigUflod^, »to e3(cite bis tenants to the 
pMctica of 6di<Mra)g. To nmit the rent of the Mr 
kmfd land wmld fivdiAbly be » prev^iliDg induce- 
nnt The Dtfiti)f the Isnd to be felk>wfd virouJd gene- 
arily ibft aovelkiqg betwom two iand fiw shiUiiigj» Ibe 
MPi. 4 ifev.fosqp Jit.thi8 Dsot, and but tot one jpmr, 
fpuld JiotaaMmit to any goaatjSUBBi. Tbme ia tisf^ 
mm to ttunk tbat ^ JBOoouiiigirairot (W0u)d csffipQtu- 
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ally introduce the practice of fallowing; and when 
once introduced, it would of course be pursued with* 
out any premium. 



CLODDING. 

In some places in the Highlands there is a piece 
of cultivation carried on which is unknown any 
where else in Scotland, and is called in English 
clodding. After a grass field has been tathed by the 
cattle during summer, they dig a trench, a spade 
deep, along every ridge, sometimes on the crown, 
and sometimes in the furrow. The earth dug out of 
this trench is Spread over the rest of the ridge, so 
that the whole field comes to be covered with earth 
and clods. Hiis is done commonly about the 1 st of 
August These clods are suffered to remain on the 
surface till after harvest, when the field is plou^ed. 
It is ploughed again in the spring, and then sowa 
with bear. 

This is an operation more laborious than profit* 
able. It could only take place where a man's labom; 
is of small value, and the labour of cattle with pro- 
per instruments but ill understood. It must be mora 
expensive, and £u* less productive, than a sutamer 
fallow. It is to be regretted, that people capable o£ 
so much industry were not better directed. * If they 
can pursue this practice, it cectainly would be no difr 
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ficult matter to bring them to the practice of fallow* 
ing. 



SUCCESSION OF CROPS* 

The succession of crops in the Highlands and 
Islands varies in the infield and outfield grounds, but 
in both cases requires to be totally altered. 

The infield land is generally a light dry black 
loam, which is made to afibrd crops of grain without 
any respite. They raise alternately upon it a crop 
of bear, and another of oats, and ail the assistance 
it gets is a thin covering of sea weeds, or a little 
dung, to the bear crop. Sometimes even a second 
and a third crop of oats is taken. But these, as may 
reasonably be expected, are always of a poor quali* 
ty. In Lismore, where they house 9E>me of their 
cattle, the dung is bestowed on the infield once in 
fisur years ; and without any other aid it is made to 
produce the constant alternate crop of bear and oats* 
In Glenelg, where they have a little dung, they give 
it to the bear crop, and then take two crops of oats. 
After this they suffer the land to be ley for one year, 
-and then break it up ag^n for a bear crop. In 
Badenoch, when they dung a piece of infield, they 
nose fix>m it, without intermission, two crops of 
bear and four crops of oats ; alter which it is either 
dunged again, or tathed, and the same crops taken. 

N S 



In Canna aad Ather inlands the h&M m ffQ|p|^ 
one year with bear ; the next year it is allowe(} |e 
remain ley ; the following year it is again sown with 
bear ; and this alternation goes on without any ma- 
nure, and without the interventioQ of any other 
crop. 

The crops affordedl by tbeae in&rid lande, mren 
under this severe treolineiity are suifxisiag ; «hut they 
owe their lertility more to nature than to the skill of 
4he Hihabitaote. Tbey ape naturaUy of a good soil ; 
60Hie of them are ftltl of shelly and calcaneous mat- 
ter ; others ar^ repeatedly spread i>ver in A^ winter 
«eaeon with sea «prey ; and some ace jUBHudly wateis- 
fed by ioods from the higher gvowads. £y ibese 
aieans they afford such crops as <:ould Ml; be expectr 
ed in other places without suflioient qiaxMire and pco- 
7>er culture. There are even ao^e spot^ of whet 
may be called perpetyal soil, which yield a crop 
-either of bear or oats every year, and that itnvaemor 
^rially, without any manure whatever. The crop, no 
doubt, is light, but it is of sufiioieat advaata§e ta IQ- 
<luce tlie people to raise it. 

The oHtfield land is commonly a thin, diy, Iwid* 
'fy, poor «oil, full of stones, md situated oost 'finr 
quendy on (he sides 'of hills. From tbb mt of 
ground, in Lochaber and other places theceaw >§8- 
flerally taken four and aometimes <ftve >€rop6 of 4iats, 
without .any manupe. it ia then adlo^iPed to jwnaia 
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tejf ftif tfaneer jckn, ifter wbicb tbi saitie oaft cny|iB 
«it «gM] reMtned^ On the west ccwdt, where tbey 
hitve woody they taihe psrt df tb^ oulfieM in mam^ 
Mer by meralls of bar lbld». After tbig, three crop* 
of date Alt) tebeo. It i3 then left ley fot three yeu^ 
ulien it t» tfgttiii tathed Md cropfi^ in tiie nme 
fmmier. In the LDng Islaild the ofUtfieUt tend n 
generally of « light sstndy soil. The fiif mer9 gitv it 
$L ta^riag of sea witedd, and taJte a csrop of bear 
^Hhd ttro cropd of rye j it i» ihefl thrown out ley^ and 
M the end at four or five yeaii^ the same practice is 
again renewed. In Skye &tid other places^ Wberi 
untillaged land is planted with potatoes in lazy beds, 
(bey usually Cclke two and sometimes three successive 
Cfdps, each crop beihg manured with sea Weed, or a 
little dung. These are stk:ceeded by a crop of bear, 
dnd two or three crops of oats without manure ; and 
when the soil is thus enbausted, rather than reclaim* 
ed, it is left to fun to natural grass. 

8ucb i^ the succession of Crops in the Highlands 
flfld Islands ; but to this sort of management, bad as 
it is, the inhabitants are in some degree constrained, 
from the small propc^on of arable land upon their 
farms. From necessity, they are forced to raise 
what little grsfin they can, though at a great expence 
of kboof 5 (be produce being so inconsiderable. A 
cfop of oats 0(1 outfield groutid, without manure, 
they find more beneficial than the pasture. But if 
tb^ must mamtfe for * ctop of oats, they reckon 
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the crop of natural grass rather more profitable. 
But the scarcity of bread corn, or rather indeed the 
want of bread, obliges tliem to pursue the less pro- 
fitable practice. Nor are we to expect that it is to be 
essentially altered till the quantity of cultivated land 
is enlarged. Oats and bear being necessary for their 
subsistence, they must prefer them to every other 
produce. The land at present in tillage, and fit to 
produce them, is very limited, i^nd inadequate to the 
consumption of the inhabitants. They are therefore^ 
obliged to make it yield as much of these grains as 
possible, by scourging crops. 

There are no crops at present in the Highlands 
but those already mentioned, bear, oats, rye, and 
potatoes. The potatoes are planted commonly on 
wild land ; and this, as far as possible, should con- 
tinue to be the practice. Having no fallow, nor any 
other crops to form a rotation w ith the above grains, 
they are obliged to raise them repeatedly pn the 
same ground, with the little manure they can afford, 
and the assistance obtained by permitting the land 
to remain for a time ley. This train of husbandry, 
poor and unprofitable as it is, the inhabitants are 
obliged to follow in their present situation. It can- 
not be materially changed till certain considerable 
alterations take place in the country ; especially till 
fallowing and green crops are introduced, and the 
quantity of land kept in a regular course of culture 
is greatly enlarged. Repeated white crops, which 



form bad husbandry in every country, would then 
be discontinued. One or more green crops would 
take place between two white crops ; by this altera* 
tion, the quantity of grain would not only be in- 
creased, but the winter provender ; an article so ne- 
cessary in a country that must chiefly depend on i^ 
breeding stock of cattle. 

EARLY SOWING. 

As the late sowing of all the grains is everywhere 
#ne of the greatest defects in our Scots husbandry, 
we cannot be surprised that it should prevail in the 
Highlands. Many reasons are alleged by our coun- 
try people for this practice ; but none of them can 
with reason be admitted. It is a general but erro- 
neous apprehension, that any of *the grains, if suffi- 
ciently covered, can be killed by firost, and especial- 
ly by any frost after the 1 st of February. Oats and 
barley committed to the soil in October or Novem- 
ber, are as capable, even in their infant state, to re-, 
sist all the frosts of our climate, as wheat and rye, 
and would be still less liable to be injured, if sown 
in February or March. 

In the Hebrides and West Highlands, the sum- 
mer is abundantly favourable for all our common 
crops. But after the autumnal equinox, the weather 
does certainly become more liable to violent winds 
and rains than in the south. A late harvest is every- 

N 4 
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where dcfrimcntat; bnt icr thesfe ciotmtrti^s ?t i^, 6ft 
this account, peculiarly haiardoxis ettiA destrtrcl5^6, 
^nti onght by every rfieatns Wbe avoided by the* itf» 
htfbitents. The easiest and mo6t efftctcrttl tttevt^ute 
for this pnrpt)!Se is, to sow all (bdr cttfpsthatt eaily 
^ian they da at present. 

With proper care, there might be as early crops 
in the remote Western Islands, and on the opposite 
coasts, as in most parts of Scotland. But though 
they are subjfecf to no coftf^iii^rftble degree of ffost or 
snoxt, and thottgh the soif ifi gener^d h light arret 
dry, yet the ^copfe srotr tib grain til! after the begiii- 
riiiig of April. Frotfi that ptiridd, tilt ne^r the fid- 
dle of May, they contirwfe tcf sow oitts ttfid rj^e ; afed 
thdugh the bear is not pot intoi the grbund tifl th6 
ehd of May, yet hi a godd se^isoti it 1$ olten r^tiptd 
y^iilnti the month of Aug(ist 

Ih LochbfWWi and Garelocli, the' 64t« khfcif 
T«^ere sown on the 10th of Aprif ^ete ripe on tWe 8tK 
of September. In the yfeaf 1 762, in the islartd of 
Tirey, the comrmon bear, of squate barffey, produced 
a crop in eighty-five days ; being SbWri the SfStb 6f 
April, and reaped the 22d of July*, From such 

• In fheyeur 1735, Lfndaw + fouAd tHif *4rtf6 ftrirfn, fKif 
Sordeom tutgatf^ to ripfeii i* L(if>r^nd in if^y.dght itfk. 
Peing sown tht .Slst of May, the crop ws9 uivXv^ zt mattfit^ 

t Linn. Flor. Lapp, prolegmtn. 



ftilAMk tot 

nMUAdft X WOfflff Apffisfj mM fr thtf ftflMA ^dRt* 
fttaift (^ the dtsrtMdSbit df t^ <f 6psl by ihd #teil 
AMf Min4 of 06t6bt»' ahd N6v«MbM-, R b' ftdt M 
ftele dthcif 6f ihdr ^dfl 6^ clhtef^. WbSeffiejr {M#^ 
tihil in defying to ^Afw ofOi till <h6 erid of A|>r]l, iSA 
hevtt tiff thd et(d of Hf&y, tii^ itiiist always, i^fileM 
fft K v^i^ ^Otifabte yestt, Uteel witfa the Misfi^ftcrtiM 
&t y^hitii di^ coitrplaiti; ftfld the fitttit is eM^^y 
their own. Their harvest must theft firei^^dybe 
thrown into October and November, and conse- 
quently be greatly damaged, if not entirely de- 
stroyed. 

ly thtj (tf d hjf M hiettbA d«ce<^[stfrny etpda^ to 
the disasters (^ it late hafV^st. Jheir wettth«i^ dtk^ 
ring spring and summer needs be no obstruction to 
proper agficutture. thdt* atuhU lands afe ih gene* 
ral near the level of the set. Their Soil is evety*^ 
^'here of k sharp forltrfltrd nature. £veti thougft 
drenched with rain, it is capable, by a fet^ fair detjrft 
in (e!)ruary or March, of being f eiider^dl ^uificletitiy 

M the ^9tJi of Joljr.. Thb was in a latitude wha*e the sua 
was in the finnament during almost the whole time fh^C tM 
crop was upon the ground, which ocfeasloiiS k gteat Actuftm* 
U^M tit hMt fefen in the Arctie Regions. But there are kw 
^m tk BMM eap#bl« of rl^nlug this grain in less thiln iki 
iift<ir»inenttQ*ed period of eightj.fite days. The greater 
Itef tb ef the day during summer, in the most northern parti 
of Scotland, is no inconsiderable adfantage in faTOur of I&4 
crops of theie conniries« 
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dry for sowing. ^ To remove the complaints of a late 
harvest, the easiest and most obvious remedy is, to 
put their crop in the ground about six weeks earlier 
than they do at present To take the first opportu- 
nity of sowing oats after the l£th of February, and 
a( bear after the 12th of March. Sown at these 
seasons, an earlier harvest of these grains might be 
expected, than can be obtained in most parts of the 
south of Scotland. 



DRAIN IKG. 

There are several ways in which draining might 
be turned to great account in the north. 

One is, by excluding the sea. Though this has 
never been attempted, there can be no doubt of its 
being practicable in many places to a great extent, 
and with much advantage. In the islands of Skye 
and Ila, and especially in South and North Uist 
and Benbecula, there are extensive flats, covered at 
flood only with shoal water, and in some places by 
narrow inlets, which might be recovered from the 
sea by embankments. The principal material for 
this purpose, large loose rocks, are everywhere at 
hand in abundance. But in a country where land as 
yet is so low in value, and so much of it unculti- 
vated, it is likely that enterprises of this kind will 
remain to be executed in after times. 

3 
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Another is by draining fresh water lochs. Many 
opportunities of this kind occur, where lands which 
elsewhere would be reckoned estates, might be ob^ 
tained by this operation. This is the case, not only 
on the main land, but in Skye, Ila, and in many parts 
of the Long Island. In South Uist, there iS: a tract 
of arable land near thirty miles in length ; yet there 
is a quantity occupied by fresh water lakes nearly 
equal to all the arable land at present in the Island* 
Many of these lakes are not only extensive, but 
shallow, and with a sufficient fidl to be drained The 
richness of tlie soil, obtained from such pieces of 
water, and its easy culture, are well known. 

The farmers, however, labour under some mis* 
taken ideas on this subject, which prevent them from 
any attempts of the kind. They are deterred from 
draining any loch upon a farm, from the persuasion 
that their rent would be raised, even though they 
hold their farm in lease. This again is founded on 
a notion which prevails among them, ^' that all lochs, 
" rivers, and waters, belong to the superior.'* These 
were found to be the ideas of a very respectable 
clergyman, who had a loch on his farm, that by drain- 
ing, might have afforded above sixty acres of rich 
land, at an expence of about ten pounds. 

The third and most common method of draining 
is where land is to be cleared, either Irom surface or 
under water by open or covered ditches. 
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It is hat littto of i)t€ present arable ktttd )a tlie 
lii^afide that slands in fKmA of dramftig ki this 
Hftsy. But there isf greiit r^fOTA for ibe practiee in 
6fher ^Ged4 There aref extmBiTe tracts 6f tret pas- 
ttfPSft, which i)>ight be greyly ilmprdred by drahliiig. 
They ate tiOiv chiefly cohered \mb rushes^ sprw^i 
tfeetfihair-f^ wk'e bent;^, l^^i »>d the nutfMflroUd 
f|]ie^ies €^ ^reiCy or me pointed grass. Merc^ by 
laying tbcr jj^rotrnd dry, i^ith wett directed draifli^ 
these {]to0t» trhieb fortn the poorest pasture for eattte^ 
and are the hihabitant^ only of a wet soit, would gra» 
dusdly disaji^rpear^ and be replaced with glasses of a 
much better (Jualrty. All fbe wild land Ukewise^ 
which is naturally Met, must be previously drained, 
before it ean be reduced to cultiratioif . These are 
the two slttrations in which the draining of land ii 
most iliecessary, and in which it may be rendered 
ffiost profitable in the Highlands. 

Vfider^draina in artible land^ must be edvered 
so deefji with earth, that tlie plough can ^ over 
thetti. These are necessary, however, only in fields 
kept in cuhore. They are of three ditfereiit sorts : 
Some are so formed with sods as to leave a canal for 
the water to run below, which must necessartty be 

* Juncas articuUUvs. Linn, 
f Scirpns c€$pitosus. Linn. 
% Juncus squarrasus. Linn. 
I Nardus $trioia*. Linn. 



(Soon fyi«(cl ^.: (Hh&^ nfe |tUi^ wilti ]l»iw)i wmi, 

with stones. Qf tlj^A^/ tk» CWW«J d«?IW ^itti 
stones, if well constructed, are undoubtedly the best 
Ib^ lijll^ tt^ st^s, ti^ #W ^XjPieosiy^;^ #^d liable 
W 9^p«teal p^tFMeUQAS. WliiMi they ftre pb^siJffifSJ^ 
which n^ imef]i^^ iwppeg, ti»# waj^r ^ fe p gBrt l ^ 
rises to the surface, and becomes often more preju- 

. A ^"w weU ^mduets^ di:ians, ikiU «)««* ^ M<i «^ 

i«JMsri999 Q^JdtiQO. ij^tor» witf er ^9«s Dbrwiflb tibp 
jMi^ md perviftd^ij^ apmt0unH)er.c^^Ovqppp4 d^iwn, 
Aod in vMiow dineetims, is iii^js<Qi»s«^ry. Iji ibi^ ««p^ 
draining has sometimes been executed, at an expww 9 
almost equal to the value of the land, and which ne- 
«cr Qiilld h» T^mnrnd. Tim m^ be iJ/me in tplea- 
§iifm g^wA». M on amount of tb^ j^giib^H^y flF 
beauty of a field, but is not to be undertakfw t^ J^ 
farmer. 



acre, a good dfSftipf iilb«*r is h^I bft«o*>»4*Al>'*W- 
ing, especially, if the stones for filling the drains, 

Ittlwe viU <not iiMtr § l^ mmVfi for tbfi pN^f(W«' 
There is bi4 iijttle ,|pwwf) ia tt^ <(i«|^Uw»c^ }*llwb 
requires to be drained ttiat will allow of the cost and 
care of covered drains ; nor are they necessary. In 
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extensive and low rented lands, the open drain will 
always be found to be the least expensive, the least 
troublesome and the most effectual. 

There is a simple and easy operation, not gene* 
rally practised, which ought always to be performed, 
previous to the draining of any land whatever. 

Before any attempt is made to drain a field, it is 
certainly of consequence to be as well informed as 
possible concerning the state of the water under 
ground. The easiest and the mo3t effectual way for 
this purpose is to dig a number of small pits, about 
three feet deep, in different parts of the field. 
These should be suffered to remain open for a whole 
year. 

a. By these pits, the depth of the soil, and the 
nature of the subsoil, will be every where exposed 
to view. 

fi. They serve also to show, whether the water 
passes between the soil and the subsoil, or rises and 
pervades the soil, finom a greater depth. 

7. It will then also be seen how near the under- 
ground water reaches to the surface, and at what 
height it stagnates in the different seasons. 
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These are important points of intelligence to be 
gained, before the operation of draining is begun. 
They are to be obtained, by what scarcely can be 
called any expence, and must be of great use to di- 
rect the execution of drains in a proper manner. 

The circulation of the subterranean waters, and 
especially of those near the surface of the earth, is 
exceedingly various. They are obstructed and acce* 
lerated, they, ye turned and directed in their course 
by such a variety of causes, and especially by the 
nature and inclination of the different strata, that the 
rules which may be proper for draining the soil in 
one place become inexpedient and entirely useless 
in another. 

The operation here suggested is applicable, how- 
ever, to every case where draining is to be prac* 
tised. 
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INTRODUCTION OF GRAIN. 

As it 18 very uncertain at what aera grain was first 
introduced into any of the European countries ; it 
does not appear when its cultivation first took place 
in the Hebrides and Western Highlands. There is no 
evidence of its having been in use, before the de- 
parture <^ the Romans from North-Britain. Grain 
was probably introduced here, and in other northern 
countries, by the first Christian missionaries. These 
appear to have come first from Ireland, and to have 
visited the Hebrides before they arrived in the North- 
West Highlands of Scotland. The most early au- 
thentic account we have of the use of grain in the 
Hebrides, is in the time of Columba, about the 
Qiiddie of the sixth century. The Hebridians have 
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been in immemorial possei^sion only of three sorts of 
grain: — These are the grey oat, the bear, or four 
rowed barley, and rye. Any others they may 
have, are introduced but of late years, and in a fevr 
places. 

It is probable that they owe the acquisition of 
rye to the Norwegians. This grain was anciendy, 
as it is indeed at present, much more cultivated in 
the Scandinavian countries, than in the other parts 
of Europe. ' Its cultivation is of a more ancient date, 
and has always been more pursued in the islands 
which were long under the Norwegian government, 
than upon the main-land. There is no tradition, 
however, concerning its introduction ; but it is cer- 
tain, that no other grain, except the three above 
mentioned, has ever been sown in the Western 
Islands and Highlands for many centuries, till of 
late years. 

The oats, bear, rye, and lintseed, sow^n in the 
Highlands, are generally either of bad kinds, or 
much degenerated. They ought, therefore, to be 
replaced by better sorts, and frequently changed for 
others, brought from the south of. Scotland, or from 
England. But the farmers, beside being uninform- 
ed on the subject, have no opportunity for such in- 
tercourse with dbtant places. The best sorts of 
these grains, and others fit to be introduced, ought 
to be imported by the proprietors, and sold to the 
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tenants, at the price they cost. This Wduld produce 
a most material alteration for the better, in the crops 
of the country. It would require, indeed, a litde 
skill and attention, but might be executed without 
incurring any great expence. 

As an instance of the importance of such an al- 
teration, Mr Campbell of DunstafFnage, a gentle^ 
man remarkable for his good sense, imported bear 
from Glasgow, which he sowed upon his farm of 
Icolumbkil. Beside a much larger crop, the grain 
which it produced, was so superior in quality, that 
he sold it one third dearer than any other bear that 
was raised from the grain upon the island. Those 
who do the same, may be always assured of similar 
success, both in the quantity and quality of their 
grain. 



INCREASE OF GRAIV. 

Before any improvements are sugf];ested concern- 
ing the grain of the Highlands and Islands, it may 
be proper to take a view of the produce and quality 
of the grain at present in these countries. 

Much of the arable land in the northern parts of 
Argylkhire ; in the western parts of Inverness-shire 
and Ross-sbire ; and in most of the islands, when 
sown with the grey oat, affords only an increase ^f 

02 
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about three to one, in that grain. Fit>m m hxAl 
sown, there is only a return of the seed, and itbout 
one Linlithgow boll of meal. Nowiiere in .Bri- 
tain, nor perhaps in Europe, is there so mudi laboiB: 
exerted, to procunrsuch an inconsiderable crop. The 
labour to obtain it, would not be bestowed by the 
people, was it not on account of obtaining a little 
straw, for preserving their young cattle in spring. So 
poor a harvest, would be anywhere deplorable, but 
especially in these countries where there is both soU 
and climate to produce much better grab, and in fiu* 
larger quantity. 

In many places, the increase from the grey oat 
is less than what has now been stated : in others, it 
is something more; but, at moat, amounts not to 
above five seeds. Over the Highlands and Islands, 
in general, the increase of this ^ain cannot be esti- 
mated so high as four to one. A boll of it seldom 
affords more, and often less than eight pecks of 
meal. Where a Scots acre is sown with a boll of 
the grey oat, the utmost produce, in general^ is the 
seed, and a boll and an' half of meal : — ^A miserable 
return ! for which, neither the soil nor the climatie 
are to be blamed. 

The usual produce of rye is four seeds. When 
this is the case, the iilhabitants think it a more pro- 
stable crop than the grey oat, having the same in* 
crease. It afibrdsi indeed, a larger proportion of 

3 
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meai, but it is a more injurious crop to the sodly than 
the grey oat For this reason, rye has been ^vea 
up, of late years, in several places where it had been 
raised for many ages^ 

On the arable groandfiy the produce of bear is 
often under five, and' sddom exceeds eight seeds. 
In South Uist and other islands, they do not account 
their bear crop good, if it is not above ten ; and it 
is usually, indeed, between that and fifteen seeds : 
even twenty, or twenty-five fold have been known 
to be produced, upon some of their richest sandy 
grounds. But this remarkable increase of bear, 
takes place only in those lands which are cultivated 
with the spade ; which are plentifully supplied with 
sea ware ; and are sown very thin. Bear being a 
grain of very expeditious growth, their short sum- 
mer is capable of bringing it to great perfection. 



QUALITY OF GRAIN. 

Not only the increase, but the quality of the 
grey oat, as to the meal it afibrds, has already been 
noticed ; firom which it appears to be the most un* 
productive and unprofitable grain that is cultivated 
by mankind. The bear affords a much better 
crop, and a far larger proportion of meal ; yet, in 
Skye, and the neighbouring parts, there is not above 

o3 
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one boll of bear sown, for thirty or forty of the 
grey oat. 

These grains are of a different quality, however, 
in the Highlands, as in other places, according to 
the nature of the soil. In the Long Island, and 
other parts, the land sown with bear is of two kinds : 
— The one, a sort of outfield, consisting of a light 
sa||idy or gravelly soil, which is but occasionally in 
culture; the other, is infield, composed of a black 
loam, which has been cropped immemorially without 
intermission. There is a remarkable difference in 
the quality of the grain raised upon these two diffe- 
rent soils. A boll of bear, of twenty pecks, which 
is produced upon tlie sandy soil, will afford twenty, 
and even sometimes twenty-five pecks of meal ; but 
the same boll, from the black soil, kept constantly in 
tillage, yields usually but fourteen, and often only 
twelve pecks of meal. 

It is evident, that the grain growing on the 
sandy soil, should, therefore, be always chosen for 
seed corn ; but the weaker grain, produced on the 
black soil, is generally and injudiciously used for that 
purpose. 

All the bear, in general, is of a thick husk. Of 
many parcels, examined in different places, that in 
the Uists and Harris was found to be the best bodied 
grain. Bear produced in the Isle of Ensay, raised 
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widi the spade, on their black land, yielded meal 
for bear, which is seldom the case in other places. 

It may now be proper to take some further notice 
of the white crops which are at present cultivated at 
large in the Highlands ; the grey oat, bear, and- 
rye; and then describe those which ought to b% 
introduced and propagated. 



I. THE GREY OAT. 

The grey oat, or small com, as it is called ih 
some places, is certainly the worst oat and the least 
productive grain that is anywhere raised in Europe. 
A boll, consisting of sixteen pecks, has been known 
to afford only four pecks of meal : and yet, at no 
very distant period, it was the only oat sown in 
Scotland. 

How long it has been laid aside in Fife and the 
Lothians does not appear : but in the shire and 
Stewartry of Galloway no other oat was raised till 
about the year 1720. In several tracts even of the 
south of Scotland it is still retained ; and, in many 
places, it is intermixed to a great degree, with oats 
of a better kind. 



This wretched grain continues to be tiie prevail- 
ing crop in all the Highlands and Islands^ where 
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both soil and climate would answer for white oat* 
as well as in most parts of Scotland. No other oat 
is sown in the Island of Tirey, though suited by na- 
ture to be a good coru country, and to be as a gra- 
nary indeed in that part of the world. Yet here^ . 
the grey oat produces a crop only of two seeds andl 
an half, that is^ the seed corq^ and perhaps half a 
boll of meal. 

It is a grain, indeed, not very liable to shake. 
This nmkes the Uigixland people imagine that it ig 
the only oat fit for their high country and stormy 
climate. But white oats are sown in tlie south of 
Scotland, and indeed within the shire of. Edinburgh, 
at a much greater height above the sea than any*- 
where in the Highlands. Upon the hiils^ of Gala- 
water, which are indeed of a good soil evea to* the 
summits, there are extensive fields of oats, from 
eight hundred to more than twelve hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. These con^t chiefly 
of the Blainslie oat, which, in every tolerable season, 
affords beneficial crops, even at that great hei^t, 
and in the most shelterless situation. 

From what has been said of the grey oat, it must, 
appear to be a heavy reflection on the agriculture o£ 
Scotland, that there should be a field of it sown in 
any part of the kingdom. 
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Bew». or foui^rowed bariey, called ioi the north 
ol Englapd bigi is tbe* only graini of the kind sowar 
un the Highlandai The preference due tt> the twof- 
tavmd* Imfkij ovec the bear, in point of quality,, ist 
nek very consid^ubie;. seldom above a* shilling on 
eig^tfeen- penqe in the boil, when< liiey grow upon the; 
same land Ite ordinary increase in the yeetr is supe« 
rwr. A good head of barley eontains thirty grains ; . but 
a. good head of bear has often, above fifty. Yet on ai 
proper soil) the barley affords a grain^ofafiiUer body^ 
apdf a laarger qumitity om the acre» which renders it 
a^ H^ore elij^ble crop in many places* 

The bear, however, will grow upon a poorer 
soil; it is a. more early crop, and will stand roughs 
weather with less damage. It is, therefore, a va<^ 
luabk grain in a. severe climate ; and the only, one 
at present cultivated- in the Highlands, that deserves 
to be retained. It is peculiarly useful in affording 
a good crop upon land dug with the spade. Many 
spaces on a Highland farm are thus laboured and 
rendered highly productive, which, from inequality 
of ground and intervening rocks, cannot be culti- 
vated by the plough. 
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III. RYE. 



Rye is not much sown upon the main-land, but 
to a considerable extent in the Hebrides. It is 
there raised in the spring, upon the sandy grounds 
manured with sea-weed, and accounted more pro- 
fitable, which it may easily be, than the grey oat 
On such a soil, and with such manure, it is certainly 
but an impoverishing and unprofitable crop ; and to 
obtain it with most advantage, it should be sown in 
autumn. The natives have been in possession of 
this grain for ages : they have an attachment to it, 
and are unwilling to part with it ; but, was it a new 
grain, its real merit would not probably induce them 
to raise it. Accordingly, of late years, a few of the 
most intelligent persons have given it up, being per- 
suaded that it is very detrimental to the soil. There 
are but few parts of the Highlands that are well 
adapted for this grain. Its straw is of little value 
as a fodder, and wherever it can grow, more bene- 
ficial white crops may undoubtedly be raised. 

We come next to consider the different sorts of 
grsdn which may, with advantage, be introduced into 
the Highlands. 
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!• WHITE OAT. 

The white oat was little known in the Highlands 
till after the year 1 746. In Gairloch, Lochbroom, 
and the adjacent countries, it was not anywhere 
sown till the year I76O. In the Isle of Skye, She- 
riff M acleod made the first trial of it in the year 
1763. He sowed white and grey oats in the same, 
field, and at the same time, in order to make a fair 
comparison between the two. He was not sensible 
that the former were either later in ripening, or more 
hurt by the weather in autumn, than the grey oats. 
In consequence of this and other similar trials in 
different places, the white has continued to gain 
ground upon the grey oat, and must reasonably do 
50 by its superior value. Its progress, however, to 
this day is very limited, and, upon the whole, in- 
considerable ; there being many extensive districts 
where it has never yet been introduced. 

Of the different varieties of the common white 
oat, the Blainslie oat may be presumed to be the 
best calculated for the Highlands. It is raised upon 
lands in Lauderdale, which are neither of a very rich 
soil, nor situated in a very favourable climate. It 
has always had, and still retains a great character 
with the farmers of the south, and is carried to very 
distant parts. It succeeds remarkably in high and 
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exposed situations. It is an early oat, but the cup 
of the grain being more closely shut, it can stand 
violent winds without shaking, better than any other 
oat of the early kind. 



II. FRIESLANB OAT. 

The Friesland or Dutch oat, is sometimes called 
the Polish oat It is in reality but the Polish oat 
raised in Holland. In several parts of Scotland^ 
where it is now cultivated, it is termed the air or 
early seed com, and in some places the barley 
com. 

It ripens sooner than any other of the oat kind. 
It aflfords also a full bodied and hearty grain ; but it 
ifir not equal to some other oats in weight of crop, and 
it is easily shaken. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, it has now 
been found by experience, to be a valuable acquisi- 
tion, in some of the hi^er and later tracts of the 
countiy. 

In this present year, a field situated five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, was sown partly with 
Friesland, and partly with Blainslie oats. The first 
were reaped tlie fiSd of August ; the last, not till the 
I6th of September. This is a difference of twentv- 
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five days^ which is a matter ef grisat mommt^in ai^ 
part of Scotland, but especially in the Highlands* 

There caD be no doubt then, that pains ishoulil 
be taken to dntrodoce the Friesland oat into many 
parts al the Highlands. It would aibrd a hear^ 
and by much an earlier crop of oats, than has ever 
been reaped in that country. It should first indeed 
be tried in the lowest and best sheltered places. — 
IVf any &rmers in the Lothians are now in possession 
of this grain ; but for high lands, Tweeddale is the 
iX)untry from whaoice the seed com should be brought 
It was first sown in that county before the year I748» 
by Mr Montgomery of Magbidnll, and has ever 
since been cultivated to a considerable extent In 
a worse soil and climate than most of the arable 
parts of the Hi^iknds, they now raise in Tweeddale 
beneficial crops of the Fiiesland oat, where, in most 
years, they cannot bring the Blainslie oat to a suffi- 
cient degree of maturity. 



III. BLACK OAT. 

The black oat is so called, because of the black 
colour of its husk, for its meal is as white and good 
as that of any other oat whatsoever. It is much 
*80wn in Forfarshire and the Meams, and intelligent 
farmers in Lothian, who have lately brought it from 
these countries find their account in it It is more 
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liable to shake than the Biainslie oat, but upon land 
comparatively poor, it yields a more early and more 
valuable crop than any other oat. It is well adapted 
for many places in the Highlands, and its introduc- 
tion would be an improvement also in many parts of 
the south country, where the arable land is under 
ten shillings an acre. 



IV. tAKTARIAN OAT. 

It does not appear, when, or from what country 
the Tartarian oat was first brought into England. — 
It has only of late years been known in Scotland, but 
has now been cultivated in several places. Hither- 
to it has been sown only in the Lothians, and in the 
lower and more fertile parts of the country ; but it 
seems to be a grain better calculated for a poorer 
soil and a more stormy climate. It approaches 
nearest in its characterssto the old Scots grey oat ; 
but is a much more luxuriant plant, yields a greater 
increase and a better grain. It grows tall, and af- 
fords a heavy crop both of com and straw. By its 
pendulous head or panicle, leaning all to one side, it 
resembles the grey oat, and is thereby of a very dif- 
ferent appearance from every other sort of white or 
black oat In consequence of this, its grains are al- 
ways directed from the wind, and cannot easily be 
shaken But it is rather a late grain, being more 
than ten days behind the Biainslie oat 
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The first time I had the opportunity of procur- 
ing this graiHi Ae season being far advanced, it was 
not sown till the 1st of June, and was not reaped till 
the 1st of November. It grew upon a poor gravelly 
soil, and afforded a better crop than could have been 
expected from any other oat It was sufficiently 
ripened, and diough it had been exposed to much 
tempestuous weather, there was not a grain of it 
shaken. These qualities should render it a valuable 
grain in many parts of the Highlands. 

It may .be safely affirmed, that by the introduc- 
tion and cultivation of the four sorts of grain now 
described, the produce of all the arable lands in the 
Highlands, at present occupied by the grey oat, might 
be more than doubled. 



V, TWO ROWED BARLEY*. 



From what is said above, of the common bear 
or four rowed barley f , there seems not to be any 
pressing call at present, for the introduction of the 
two rowed barley into the Highlands. All Europe, 
and all the East seem to have been originally sup- 
plied with this grain, firom the Lotrer Egypt, where 
it is in the greatest perfection, and where no other 

* Hordemn distichon, Linn, 
f Hordeam vulgare. Linn. 
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^laQt of the kind is raised. But the feur rowei and 
ma rowed barley, have been derived from some more 
northern couatriee, and are 'therefore better adi^pled 
for northern climates. If the two Towed barley wai 
lo be tried in the Highlands, the Lincolnshire and 
Alef^o barley, the best grains of the kind in Eng- 
land, ought to be avoided on account of their late^ 
ness. Was even the common barley of Fi^ and the 
Lothians to be used, its success would dep^ad eat- 
tirely on its being early sown. This should be in 
the season of the oat seed, or immediately after it, 
that i^, between the 10th of Mait:h and the 1 9th of 
April. 



VI. six ROWED BARL£T *. 



The six rowed barley is the principal grain of 
the barley kind, in some of the most northern coun^ 
tries of Europe. It is the prevailing barley in In- 
gria, and in other parts of Russia, so &ur north, as 
any grain is sown. It is little known in this country, 
but from small trials that have been made oi it, seecaft 
to deserve attention. 

It forms a beautiful spike with six rows of seeds. 
A good head of it contains seventy-two ^aios^ wbicb 

* Hordeum hexastichon. Lioa. 
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is much more than what is afTorded by any other 
kind of barley. Its reed is stronger, and its quantity 
of straw larger than that of bear, and of the same 
quality. It grows and ripens rapidly^ which is no 
small property in a northern cbuntry. 

Last year it was later than ordinary, the summer 
being so cold and wet. It was not sown till the 1 3th 
of May, and was ripe on the 8th of September. — 
Though the increase in the ear is large, yet the grain 
is comparatively small. * It does not therefore seem 
fitted for a soil and climate, capable of producing 
the two rowed barley in full perfection. But in an 
inferior soil, and especially in a cold and late cli- 
mate, it promises to be a valuable crop. 

It is the hardiest of all grains. It is sometimes 
called Hordeum hybcrnuni or winter barley, from 
its withstanding in a remarkable manner the incle- 
mencies of winter. It is of a quicker and more vi« 
gorous growth, and has a larger increase than the 
common bear. It seems therefore a graiu that well 
deserves a serious trial in the Highlands, and espe- 
cially wherever it may be found proper to sow bar- 
ley in autumn as a winter grain. 
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VII. AVIIEAT*. 

There is little or no wheat sown in the Highlandsi, 
though it might, no doubt, be produced in many pla- 
ces. From a trial made by the late Shawfield, in 
the year 1764, it was evident that wheat may be 
raised to perfection in Ila. About the 1st of July, 
there was, near his seat at Killirew, as fine a crop of 
that grain, horse-hoed, and as far advanced, being 
then in the ear, as could any where be seen in the 
south of Scotland. 

The dryness of the soil, and the want of intense 
frost upon the shores and inlets of the sea would be 
friendly to the production of this grain. A crop al- 
so sufficiently , early, might certainly be procured, 
though not a heavy one. But it is the soil, more 
than the climate, that is unfavourable to the raising 
of wheat. In the best soils in the Highlands, the 
want of clay, is the strong objection to the wheat 
crop. A sandy or gravelly soil in good heart, may 
indeed produce one tolerable crop of wheat ; but its 
effects upon such a soil are most detrimental, more 
injurious than tMO or even three crops of oats or 
barley. For this and other reasons, wheat cannot 
be recommended at present as a general and profit- 
able crop in the Highlands. 

.♦ Triticum hybernum. Linn. 
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The demand for it is inconsiderable, and confined 
to the houses of the higher gentry. Was the de- 
mand to increase, which will probably be the case, 
wheat may no doubt be raised to a considerable ex- 
tent. Where any trial of it is to be made, the red 
wheat, being the hardiest grain, should be 'preferred 
to any of the other varieties at present sown in the . 
south of Scotland. The crop dso should succeed a 
fallow, as it can then be sown early, and should not 
be later than the 10th of September. 



Vlir. SUMMER WHEAT * 



The true summer wheat is a grain very little 

known in this country. When the sowing of the 

common wheat or Triticum hybernum is deferred till 

January, February, or March, it is then termed spring 

or summer wheat ; not from any difference in the 

grain, but merely from the different season in whic]> 

it is sown. The real summer wheat, however, is a 

distinct species of plant, and in its characters and 

qualities very different from our common wheat — 

It is the Triticum aesiivumj or summer wheat of 

Jjinnaeus. By other authors it is termed Triticum 

trimtstrCy or three-month wheat, because in several 

parts of the continent, there are only three months 

between the time it is sown and the time it is 

reaped. 

p 2 
* Triticum aestivum. Linn. 
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Beside other countries, this grain is much culti- 
vated in the northern parts of France, in Guernsey 
and Jersey, and often in the south of England. — 
During spring, in the year 1 766, it was first brought 
into Ayrshire, from the island of Jersey, by John, 
Earl of Loudon. It was sown in a heavy clay soil, 
near the castle of Loudon, on the 7th of April, and 
was reaped on the 26th of September. Upon a 
more early soil in the neighbourhood, it was sown on 
the 4th of April, and reaped on the 4th of Septem- 
ber. In both places, it afforded ten Linlithgow 
bolls of wheat upon the Scots acre. When the grain 
was weighed, a boil of it was found to be only two 
pounds less than a boll of winter wheat. 

' Having remained on the ground only during the 
same period with oats, it was found not to have been 
more hurtful to the soil, than a crop of that grain. — 
It will be allowed, that our common winter wheat 
could not have afforded such a crop, or indeed any 
crop, in the same space of time. It appears there- 
fore to be a grain better adapted for a northern than 
a southern climate : that it might be raised in many 
parts of the south of Scotland, where winter wheat 
is not sown ; and that of the different sorts of wheat, 
it is the most promising to be attempted in the 
Highlands. 

When these properties of the true summer wheat 
are considered^ it is surprbing that it should be $• 
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little known in this country ; especially as it may be 
had in plenty, and at an easy rate, by means of the 
wine ships trading to Guernsey and the north of 
France. 

From what has now been said on the subject of 
white crops, it is evident that no improvement in the 
Highlands, equally considerable, can be executed at 
so small an expence as what may be done by a total 
alteration of the different sorts of grain at present 
in use. 

Beside the above, the following kinds of grain de- 
serve at least to be mentioned in this place. Though 
scarcely known in this country, they are cultivated to 
great advantage in countries of a similar climate.— 
They deserve therefore to be enquired after, and 
made the subject of experiment, as it is highly pro- 
bable that some of them would form a valuable ac- 
quisition to Scotland in general, and others to the 
Highlands in particular. 

1. Avena nuda. linn. The naked oat 

This oat is so called, because the grain is not 
firmly surrounded by the chaffy husk as in otlier oats, 
but on the threshing floor, falls naked from the head, 
like a grain of wheat It is cultivated on the shores 
of Cornwall, in dry poor land, exposed to very tem- 
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pestuous weather. It is very prolific, but the grain 
is smaller than that of our white oats. As the 
head leans all to one side, it is not so easily shaken 
as mi ht be expected. Sown with us, and in a late 
situation, on the 29th of April, it was ripe the 15th 
of September, which shows it to be an early crop, 
if it was sown on a forward soil, and in proper 
time. Its meal is very different irom that of other 
oats, and is accounted in countries where it is raised, 
as equal to that of wheat. 

2. Hordeum nudum. Linn. Naked barley. 

This is a two rowed barley in which the grain 
separates naturally from the husk, as in the naked 
oat, and appears on the barn floor in the same form 
as common barley, after it has been shelled at the 
mill. There is another sort of barley, haviiig the 
same property, the Hordeum celaesie of Linnaeus, 
but approaches nearer to our common bear, as it has 
four rows of seeds in the spike. These two kinds 
of grain are cultivated in some of the northern parts 
of Europe, but have never been made known in 
this country. 

3. Rathripe, or hotspur barley. 

This grain is produced on the forward soils in the 
south of England, and affords, wherever it is sown, 
the earliest barley crop. It is well known in the 
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neighbourhood of London^ especially about Fulham 
and Putziey. In a warm summer it ripens in ten 
weeks or seventy days ; and is, in general, two or 
three weeks sooner ripe than any other barley. In 
Cornwall, it has been known to be returned to the 
bam in eight weeks or fifty-six days. It is not a 
different species from the Hordeum distichon, or 
our common two-rowed barley : but by being im- 
memorially cultivated in the most early soils, it has 
become by habit a more early grain ; and this early 
quality appears in whatever soil or situation jt is 
raised. Its crop indeed is light, and not to be co- 
veted where Lincolnshire barley can be raised in 
perfection : but on a thin soil, or in a late country, 
where this cannot be done, the Kathripe barley 
must certainly be valuable. 

4. Secale hybernum. Linn. Winter rye. 

The rye sown in the Highlands, and in most 
parts of Scotland, is the Secale vernum. Linn, or 
Bpring rye, and is always sown at that season. It 
is a weaker plant, a smaller grain, and its crop 
much inferior to that of winter rye, which should 
be sown in autumn. They are, indeed, but varieties 
of the same species of plant ; yet, wherever it may 
be proper to cultivate rye, this winter sort should 
certainly be chosen. Land of a moderate rent, 
where ihe soil is light, in good tilth and clean, but 
Qsuffioient to carry wheat, may be profitably occu- 

p 4 
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pied with rye. Land of this kind, in some parts of 
the south of Scotland, affords a crop of rye worth 
eight or nine pounds the Scots acre, where a crop 
of oats would not amount to above six pounds* 

5. Triticum turgidum. Linn. Grey wheat. 

This is a strong bearded wheat, sown in Sussex 
and other parts of England. It is known in dif- 
ferent places by the names of duckbill wheat, grey 
pollard, and fuller's wheat. It has a stiong stem 
with large heavy ears, and is remarkable for yield- 
ing a large proportion of flour. It is believed to 
have been originally brought from Sicily, and is only 
a variety of the Triticum ramosum cultivated in 
that island, which has been found to ripen perfectly 
in Scotland. 

6. Triticum conicwn. Cone wheat* 

This is but a variety of the former, and common 
in the West of England. The spike is of a conical 
shape and bearded. It is accounted the best for the 
horse-hoed husbandry. 

7. Triticum polomcum. Linn. Polish wheat 

This is a bearded wheat esteemed in some parts 
England. It was in one place successfully raised in 
this country, and formed a good crop. Its awns 
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were no less than six inches in length. The ears 
are remarkably long and heavy^ and when it is rank 
is very liable, to lodge. It is the wheat usually im- 
ported fi*om Riga, and the adjacent ports in the Bal- 
tic, and is a very hardy grain. But it has been 
found inferior in weight to our best Scots wheat 

8. Triticum numococcum, Linn. One grained 
wheat V 

This is a species of wheat raised in the poorest 
and most exposed fields in Germany. Though it 
does not afford such an ample crop, its flour is equal 
to that of any other wheat. It was once soivn in 
Scotland, but at a very unfavourable season, not till 
the 12th of May. It rose on the 27th of tliat month, 
flowered on tt\e 1 5th of August, and was thoroughly 
ripe on the 1st of October. It will grow well in a 
soil and climate where our common wheat cannot be 
raised. 

It appeared probable from the above trial, that 
if this grain were sown early in March, upon land 
capable of affording five or six bolls of oats on the 
Scots acre ; that it would yield a well ripened crop 
of much greater value. It seems, therefore, to be a 
grain that deserves fuither trial, not only for the 
Highlands, but for all the higher parts of the South 
of Scotland. 
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5. Triticum Spelta. linn. Spelt 

This is another species of wheat which is mudh 
cultivated likewise in some of the most sterile parts 
of Germany. Sown in Scotland in spring, in a field 
six hundred feet above the sea, it was thoroughly 
ripe in the beginning of September. This and the 
former sort of wheat appear to be the best calculated 
of all others for an inferior soil and a cold climate. 
They can be sown as spring com, which is no small 
advantage, and are capable of being fully ripened 
even in the higher parts of this country, and in a soil 
tinfit for our common wheat 



10. Panicum miliaceum. Dnn. Black millet 

The grain of this kind used in Britain is all 
brought from abroad. There are two varieties of it, 
the one having a yellowish, and the other a blackish 
husk. The black sort was raised at Loudon in 
Ayrshire. It was sown in the spring, and afforded 
a very good crop in September. How far it may be 
renered profitable, must be decided by furthe r ex- 
perience : but this trial was sufficient to show that it 
is a crop that can be ripened even in the higher parts 
•f Scotland. 
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11. Smyrna wheat 

This grain was brought from the east, and im« 
mediately from Smyrna, in the year 1757. Itwaa 
first introduced into Brittany, and has since spread 
over a great part of the North of France. It con- 
tains one hundred and fifty, and even two hundred 
grains in a spike ; from which superior fertility it is 
termed in France Bled de Providence. From the 
accounts given of it, this grain certainly deserves tQ 
be enquired after, and tried in Britain. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

It may not be improper here, to subjoin a few 
remarks on the present culture of grain in the High- 
lands. 



I. LA^£ SOWING. 

The whole labour of the country is unreasonably 
late. The general rule is, not to begin to plough 
till old Candlemas, nor to sow till after the 20th of 
March. The month of May is often far advanced 
before the oat seed is concluded. The inhabitants 
complain of their late harvest, without once reflect- 

3 
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ing that they themselves are chiefly to blame for 
it. 

Their arable lands are in general of a light dry 
soil, and well adapted for early sowing. It is a 
common and hurtful mistake, to imagine that oats in 
the soil can be destroyed by spring frosts. There is 
no frost in the Highlands that can hurt a grain of 
oats properly covered, though it remained in the soil 
the whole winter. 

The tillage should commence immediately after 
the harvest is compleated. The earliest opportunity 
of sowing oats should be embraced after the 1st of 
January. Frequently in that month the soil is suf- 
ficiently dry for the purpose. Scarce a year passes 
in which that grain may not be sown in February ; 
and instead of delaying to sow till after the 20th of 
March, the oat seed should before that day be fi- 
nished. 

 • 
It must be owing to some very uncommon or in- 
excusable circumstances, if the ten weeks, between 
the 1st of February and the 15th of April, or be- 
tween the 15th of February and the 1st of May, are 
not sufficient for the seed time upon any farm ; yet, 
no bear is sown till May, and much of it not till 
June is far advanced. Many excuses may be offer- 
ed for this practice, but none that can reasonably be 
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admitted. Bear in the soil, and while it springs, is 
as hardy a grain as oats : Its vegetation is corn- 
pleated in a much shorter space of time. Were bear 
and oats sown about the same season, early in the 
spring, the barley harvest would be finished before 
that of the oats commenced. This, it is well known, 
would be a great advantage ; but when the sowing 
of barley is so long delayed after the oats are sown, 
the two grains come to ripen at the same time. The 
harvest of both coming all at once, the farmer, with 
an insufficient number of reapers, which is generally 
the case, is unable to cut down his crop in due time* 
Much of it must, tlierefore, remain long exposed to 
the dangers of the weather, and especially to shak- 
ing winds. The sowing of barley is even sometimes 
so long and unseasonably postponed, that it is not 
ripe, nor reaped till after the oats. This practice is 
unnatural ; must always be unprofitable ; and is di- 
rectly contrary to the proper economy of a well regu- 
lated farm. 

Numerous instances might be given of the good 
effects of early sowing in a late climate, and in the 
event of a late harvest. In that of 1 787, which was 
extremely late, a field of common barley, sadly de- 
molished by the weather, was only reaped on the 
l6th of November ; but it had not been sown till 
the 26th of May. In its immediate neighbourhood, 
another, and a better farmer had a hearty crop of 
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Lincolnshire barley, a much later grain, in his bam- 
yard on the 25th of October. All this great advan- 
tage was obtained, by his having sown his barley on 
the 8th of March. 

Every such instance should be recorded and 
made known, to eradicate, if possible, the pernicious 
practice of late sowing, so detrimental, not only to 
the Highlands, but to Scotland in general. 

The crop early sown, and which of course ripens 
early, always affords grain of a much superior quali- 
ty, to what is ripened only late in the season. This, 
no doubt, is a sound argument in favour of early 
sowing; but farmers in general regard merely the 
quantity, without paying that attention to the quality 
of the grain which it deserves. To determine the 
quality of grain, weight is the only effectual stan- 
dard. If all grain, instead of being sold by measure, 
were to be sold by weight, farmers would then be in- 
duced to pay more regard to the quality, that is, to 
the weight of their grain, than they have hitherto 
done. As the earliest is always the best ripened, and 
the heaviest grain, the advantage to be obtained in 
the weight of grain, by early sowing, would then 
come more into view, and become a powerful argu- 
ment for promoting the practice. 



■m 
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II. THIN SOWING. 

In most parts of the Highlands, the fields ar^ 
generally under-sown. In spring, the seed corn 
being usually scarce and dear, it is bestowed on th« 
soil in too sparing a quantity. 

In some places, the land lately reclaimed by po* 
tatoesy or that which has been long ley, when lar 
boured with the spade, affords a great increase of 
bear. Such land is sown thin, and very properly ; 
for the crop on a soil in such situations tillers great- 
ly ; six, eighty ten, or more stalks arising from each 
grain. 

But the case is quite different with soils kept con* 
4itantly in tillage, which is the case with much of the 
arable land in the Highlands. On such soils, espe- 
dally if they are light, corn does not tiller : each 
grain produce? only a single stem, and seldom more 
than two or three. A greater proportion of seed 
eom is therefore requisite upon such lands ; but the 
Highlcmd fanners, not aware of this, sow them thin, 
and the consequence is a thin crop. The soil is not 
sufficiently filled ; and there is often a deficiency to 
the amount of two or three seeds, which the land 
would bear, if it had a larger proportion of seed 
6orn. 
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III. WEAK SEED CORN. 

There is another material error among the High-* 
land farmers, in the management of their white 
crops. The weakest and worst of their bear and 
oats, is always made use of for their seed corn. It 
is true indeed, that very weak com, which would 
yield but a small proportion of meal, will grow; 
but it is equally true, that the plants produced from 
it, will be weak in proportion : To employ weak 
grain as seed corn must, therefore, be mistaken eco- 
nomy. The long experience and practice of the 
most skillful farmers in England and Scotland, is a 
sufficient warrant for any who are less informed, to 
employ the grain of the best body they can possibly 
procure^ for their seed com. 



IV. AUTUMNAL TItLAGE. 

The proportion of land in crop upon a Highland 
farm is comparatively small, and the number of 
horses and servants large. The arable ground should 
therefore be more thoroughly cultivated than in otiier 
places ; but this is by no means the case. Fallowing 
and horse-hoeing are unknown, nor is the plough 
ever yoked, either during autumn or winter : It b 
used only in spring, to give a. single furrow to the 
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toall fields, which are sown with bear and oats. 
When the seed time is over, the horses are dismiss- 
ed to the hillsy and are never again occupied in turn- 
ing the soil, till the following spring. The horses upon 
every farm are surprisingly numerous, and their idle- 
ness during the rest of the year, is accompanied with 
the corresponding idleness of a superfluous number 
of men servants. In this way, a very great power 
of labour subsists upon every farm, which is unap- • 
plied and lost. In consequenx:e of this, there is no 
land in the Highlands that is in proper tilth, except- 
ing the spots that have been kept in perpetual til- 
lage. Oats in the most rough and unsubdued land^ 
receive but one imperfect furrow in the spring. It 
may be some time before fallowing and horse-hoeing 
can be established ; but, till that is done, and as an 
introduction to these practices, it would be most use* 
ful to introduce autumnal tillage. 

The ley ground, not ploughed till March, and 
sown with oats, produces everywhere a crop of 
grass, rather than of corn. This and all coarse un- 
broken land, intended for oats, should certainly be 
ploughed in autumn, and receive a seqond furrow in 
spring. On such land,^six seeds might reasonably 
be expected, which does not afford four by the pre- 
sent practice. This surely would be a great return 
for the labour bestowed, beside diminishing the 
weeds, and improvhig the tilth of the soil. 
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V. AVrvmiHAL SORTING. 

The greatei* port of the Highlands is, no douH 
situated in a later climate than the rest of the kiog- 
dom ; accordingly, the late hanrests, and the severe 
autumnal rains mid winds, are the reigning subjects 
of complaint The climate cannot be much altered ; 
but there can be no doubt that, by proper manage- 
ment, the harvests may be rendered more early* 
There may be local exceptions and accidental cases 
to the contrary ; but, in general, it is unquestionable, 
that to obtain an early crop, it must be early sown. 

Barley being a grain of quick growth, wherever 
it may be proper to raise it in the Highlands, there 
is climate sufficient to bring it to perfection, provided 
it is sown in due time. Oats are a much later grain, 
and it is in this crop that the Highlands chiefly suffer 
by the lateness of the harvest. 

Well ripened crops of oats may certainly be . 
raised in most places, if the sowing is not delayed 
beyond the proper season. * But in order to accele- 
rate this important crop, and in place of a laCc, to 
procure a very early harvest; it would be a trial 
highly laudable, to sow them in October, instead of 
April or May. This, bdeed, like every other crop 
of winter grain, would require either inclosed ground. 
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or winter hiding ; but in many peerts of the Hig^* 
lands^ tb^re are now inclosures fit for aueh a trioJL 

Our common wheat is generally about eleven, 
and even scHnetimes twelve months in the ground. 
The natural lateness of the grain requires this period 
in our cKoiate. Wheat sown about ^ 1st oi Oc- 
tober, is usually ripe about the 1st of September ; 
but if this grain be not sown till April or May, the 
best climate in Scotland will not bring it to perfec- 
tion. The oat, though a late grain, is not nearly so 
late .as wheat. In one trial, the filainslie oat, sown 
upon the SOth of October, was compleatly ripe on 
the 20th G^ July. This suggests a very obvious ex- 
pedient to remedy the lateness of the climate, and 
to procure an early crop of oats in the Highlands. 

CHANGE OF S£ED CORN. 

It is not till agriculture is considerably advanced, 
that fanners become duely, sensible of the advantages 
tbat arise from a change of seed-corn. The best 
fanners in the South of Scotland, are not sufficlenii^ 
attentive to this article, and it is a matter still moiit 
overlooked in the Highlands. 

There is, in general, a soil and climate that is 
the fittest for every plant ; yet this holds not as a 
rule quite universal : there are many exceptions from 

i^2 . 
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it Many plants grow prosperously in a soil and cli- 
mate diametrically opposite to those of another place, 
where they equally succeed. 

There is not in Scotland^ any two soils and situa- 
tions more opposite to one another, than the gravelly 
sea beach, and a mossy soil on the summits of our 
highest mountains ; yet the Statice armeria^ the 
Thrift, or Sea Gilly Flower ; and the Cucubalus ma- 
ritimuSj or Sea Campion, grow naturally and luxu- 
riantly in both places. 

It is presumed, in theory, that a plant will al- 
ways flourish most in its natural soil and climate, or 
in those to which it has been long habituated ; but it 
is fortunate for our northern climates, that this is 
often contradicted in practice. When grains ha\'e 
been long accustomed to the same soil and climate, 
they become less productive, and do in some degree 
degenerate. Hence arises the necessity, and the ad- 
vantage of a change of seed-corn in every country. 
But the difticulty lies in determining the change that 
is most expedient to be made. Here, the theory of 
vegetation and of agriculture can avail us little ; and 
all we have to depend upon, is what can be collected 
from observation and experience. 

1 . Independent of the soil and climate in which 
seed-corn may have been produced, it >vill be always 
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safest to make choice of that which is of the greatest 
weight 

2. In oats and barley, the grain chosen for seed 
should be always what has the thinnest husk. 

Thickness of husk, in these grains, is an imper- 
fection that arises sometimes from climate, and some- 
times from soil. The thinness of husk in the En- 
glish barley, compiured to ours, is probably owing to 
its being produced in a better climate ; but we know, 
in this country, that the soil also is capable of mak- 
ing a great difference, where the climate is the same. 
' In the heavy carse-lands upon the Forth, the husk 
of the two rowed barley is so remarkably thick, in 
comparison to what it is upon the light dry grounds^ 
not above a mile distant, that the bear or big in this 
last situation, is judged to be of equal value with the 
carse barley. In like manner, the barley produced 
after turnips, in Berwickshire, is of a thmner husk, 
of a superior quality, and gives a better price at 
mai'ket, than barley from the same ground would 
give, after any other crop. This difference, there- 
.fore, must be owing, not to the climate, but entirely 
to the state of the soil. 

3. All horse-hoed grain should be avoided for 
seed-corn, as, for obvious reasons, it is never so friU 
bodied as that which is sown broadcast. 

q3 
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4. The best grains imported into the Highlands, 
from the south of Scotland, from England, or Ire* 
land, by often sowing, will always suffer an altera- 
tion for the vrtytte : BtJt this is the very reason why 
they ought to be frequently renewed. If they -suc- 
ceed, the expence of importation may be greatly 
Overbalanced hy a skigle crop ; and by contitraing the 
|>ractice, the grain of the t^untry must become gm* 
dually and greatly improved. In Sweden, they im* 
port tnnch ^f their seed-wheat from Podolia, *whiok 
aflbrds a much better crop than the Swedish wheat ; 
and, though it su^rs a sensible tlhninution after the 
second or third year, yet the importation is contiftu* 
cd much to the advantage of the country. TTic 
ieasy access to foreign grain, and the liie(|uent use t>r 
it for seed-corn, is certainly one reason why the grain 
^and the crops, near the principal ports df Scodand, 
are superior to those of otbdr places. 

5. With respect to the change of ^grain from one 
*part of the Highlands to another, regard should be 
'had to difference of climate. It will always be safer 
to transfer grain from a high to it low part of the 
\country, provided it be sufficiently ripe, than to tran- 
slate it from a low to a high situation. 

It is to be regretted that we are not better ac- 
quainted with the different sorts of grain in >»or- 
way, as it is likely they might be of remarkable use 
with us. Grain long cultivated in so high a latitude, 
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Mt Oidy faecooaes more bar^, but comes graducdly 
to accfsleraie its ^ovljbi. Ooe sort of barley^ sown 
in La|^aod> in (b^ piff«114 of the northern puts of 
Norwuy, i» ^Kunpleatiy ripe ^ syixly-^sis: days. Wheo 
9QW0 on die 31^1: of M#y it' is re^^d on tbe 1^ of 
August iU»atbf r sprt «f "bf^ley^ xm^ ia the same 
oovitryi istpie^is in fi%-iei^ days; Imog s^wn t^ 
31st of May, and reaped the 28th of July. Tbea? 
certainly would be useful kinds of grain in the north 
of Soodandy if ibbey ooidd be obtained. 

It is not «wo yriyGel§r» that tbe bear in the 
Islands of Hams aod h^wm, Height be tmnslated 
witb advantage, to the JSwthfiro parts of Scotland, 
find ito the noortb tif £n^and, where that grain is 
sown. Tbe habit titts gcaki moat bawe acquired by 
being sown in a country where there is a short sum- 
mer, in the course of a thousand years, must be re<- 
markable. In the high parts of the South of Scot- 
land, of Cumberland, and Westmoreland, it is 
probable that this northern grain would be found 
more hardy, and ripen more early, than the bear or 
big that is at present sown in these countries. 

6. In the change of seed-corn, however, from 
one part of the Highlands to another, more depends, 
certainly, upon the soil than the climate. It is in 
general the case, and highly remarkable, that a 
change of seed-corn is most advantageous, when it is 
brought from a soil quite different from that on which 

il4 
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it is to be so^d. There is now abundance of experience 
to convince us that corn-seed for a dry soil, should 
be chosen from one that is wet ; and for a wet soil, 
from one that is dry ; for a light soil, from one that 
is heavy; and for a heavy soil, from one that is 
light These strong transitions, are found to pro- 
duce the best effects, both upon the crop and the 
quality of the grain. 



7- One thing remains to be urged in &vour of 
grain raised on a dry soil. It is well known in the 
Highlands, that bear and oats produced on a sandy 
soil, afford the greatest yield, both of meal and 
spirits. They are, therefore, more substantial graind, 
and ought to be chosen in preference to all otherS| 
for sowing upon soils of a different quality. 



SECTION VIIL 



OREEV SUMMER CROPS. 



The raising of green crops is indispensibly requisite 
in good husbandry. They are necessary in order to 
draw from the soil the greatest quantity of suste- 
nance for men and cattle. They do not take place, 
however, or are but imperfectly cultivated, till agri- 
culture is considerably improved. 

The hoeing husbandry was first applied in £ng« 
land to crops of grain. Some accurate and decisive 
experiments in this way have been made in Scotland. 
By these it has been proved, that the horse-hoed cul- 
ture cannot succeed, at least in our climate, in the 
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white crops. But it has likewise appeared, that this 
method of culture is highly beneficial in the green 
crops, and that without it they cannot be raised to 
the most advantage. 

Wherever the horse-hoeing is practised in the 
white crops, it must come naiturally to be applied 
to those that are green ; and on the other hand, the 
green crops must come in time to introduce the horse 
hoed husbandry. The introduction of both, forms 
one of the greatest improvements that can be esta- 
blished in the Highlands, 

The green crops are of two kinds. The one is 
raised in spring and rei^d in autonon. The other 
is sown or planted in summer and autumn to answer 
for green food during winter and spring. Of the 
former kind, or green summer crops, potatoes, bean^ 
and pease, are the best calculated for the Highland 
countries. After some observations upon these, It 
will toe proper to take^ notice of the green winter 
cfops which ought to be introduced. 



-POTATOES. 



It would be out of place here to enter into any 
deiail pn the KrulUvation of potatoes. * All tliat is 
meant;, is to suggest some observations, peculiariy 
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appKcaUe to the Highlands nd Isknds in ifae raa- 
sing 'Of this crc^. 

Tlie first time potatoes were pkmted in the He- 
brides, ^r in the HigMands, ^ms ia the year 1743, 
and in the island off Sovitih Uist In the spring of 
liiat year, did Clanrofiald ivas in Ireland, upon a vi- 
sit to his relation, Macdonnel of Antiioi ; iie saw 
i^ilh snprise and approbation, the practice «€ the 
country, and having a vessel of his own along with 
liim, bPM^ht home a large cargo of potatoes. On 
Us wrival, the tenants m flie i^and were convened, 
and directed how to pSant them ; but they all refined. 
On this, they w^ie aU committed to prison. After a 
lilfle oonfineHient, they agreed, at last, to pfianft these 
unknown roots, ^ which they had a very nnfavour* 
able opinion, Wiien they were raised in autunm, 
diey were '\ekd <iowvi at the chietfkain s gate, 'by some 
<}f the tenants, who said, tlie Larird indeed might or- 
4ec them to ptant these foolish roots, btft they would 
fM>t be forced to eat them, in a very lit^e time 
iiowever, the inhabitants of South Uist <:ame to know 
better, when every man of them would have gone 
to prison, rather than not plant potatoes. 

In the Island of Barra, though contiguous to 
ISouth Uist, potatoes were fh*st planted only in the 
•year 17512. Yet in ten years, they came to serveas 
'Sustenance to the whole inhabitants, above a fourth 
-part ot the year. Th^y were introduced here, and 
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in other places, very opportunely, where a great deal 
of the best soil had lately been rendered unservice- 
able by the progress of the sand drift. 

When the horse hoeing husbandry comes to be 
understood in the Highlands, it will be first and rea- 
dily applied by all the people to the potatoe crop. — 
Tiie best arable land, will, therefore be devoted to 
this purpose, and the present method of raising po- 
tatoes in lazy beds, deserted. This, if possible, 
ought to be prevented. In a cultivated country, it 
is contrary to the interest of the tenant, of the land- 
lord, and of the public, to raise potatoes any other 
way than w ith the plough. But where there is much 
wild land that can be profitably reclaimed, by the 
potatoe crop, and with spade culture, the case is 
different. In this case, the interest of the landlord, 
the progressive improvement of the country, and 
indeed the interest of the tenant, if he has a lease 
of any considerable length, are all deeply concerned 
in tlie efforts of the spade. It is true, indeed, that 
the horse-hoed potatoe crop, by affording more pre- 
sent profit, and by being obtained with less labour, 
is more tempting to a tenant. Unless he is restrain- 
ed, it will therefore occupy the best^ perhaps the 
\^ hole of the infield land upon a farm, and the un- 
cultivated ground will remain neglected. But it 
should be remembered, that by the lazy-bed culture, 
much arable ground has already been acquired ; and 
that by the same practice, a great addition may he 
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annually made to the cultivated land in the High* 
lands ; and further/ that when horse hoeing comes to 
be practised, though it is certainly first to be em* 
ployed upon the infield land ; yet this should not be 
upon a crop of potatoes, but upon other green crops 
which cannot be raised on a wild soil. It is for 
these reasons expedient, that the spade culture of 
potatoes should continue to be encouraged, and con« 
fined as much as possible to uncultivated land. 

Sea weeds are much used, but they are an im- 
proper manure for the potatoe crop. They render 
the potatoes waxy and watery, which are neither so 
good for present use, nor for long keeping, as the 
dry and mealy potatoe. It is no small advantage of 
the lazy-bed culture, that potatoes can be raised in 
that way, without the aid of dung, or indeed of any 
other manure. In the lazy bed, the potatoe sets are 
placed between tlie herbage and the matted roots of 
two sods. The roots and the herbage become im- 
mediately putrid, and these, upon wild land with a 
rough surface, wnll always serve as manure sufficient 
for a profitable crop. 

It is a prevailing and hurtful practice in the High- 
lands, to cut off the stems and leaves of the pota- 
toes, close by the ground, about the end of August 
or beginning of September, for green food to the 
cattle. It can be affirmed from experience, that 
when tlie potatoes are thus cut, the growth of the 
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roots is compleady skapfteA^ The roots of the po* 
tatoe, though early feroaed, moke but little progress 
in poiflit of bttlk till tovards the end of the season* 
Like othar roots, and like fruits, there is a tnae kt 
whtefa they swell rapidly, aod which is short, coour 
|Mured to the whole period of their growth. In tiie 
end of August, the potatoe acquires more bulk in a 
niglit, than it does in the middle of July, durii^ a 
week. The potatoe, which at the 1st of August^ is 
but of the size of a walnut, will sometimes be of a 
pound weight against the end of September. The 
roots increase both in number and size, as long, but 
no longer, than the vegetatioii of the stems and leaves 
continues. 

It must therefore be bad economy to cut away 
the stems and leaves before their growth is compleat- 
ed. It is a happy event for the potatoe crop when 
the autunmal frosts are late of appearing; for till 
then, the leaves remain green and^the roots continue 
to enlarge. It is in general the most regular and 
steady crop we have, and liable to less alteration 
and deficiency than any other. It depends more up- 
on the lime, w hen the freezing degree of cold first 
takes place in autumn, than upon any other cause. 
If the growth of potatoes is prolonged till late in 
autumn the crop is plentiful. If on the other hand 
their growth is abridged by the early commencement 
of frost, the crop turns out scanty. The shores of 
the Highlands and Islands are favoured in this re- 



spect In one of the smallest islands, Inch Marnocb, 
a very extensive field of potatoes, though fully ex- 
posed to the se^ and the somb west irkids, was not 
only verdant, but luxuriant, and the roots growing 
rafMfyonthe 18th of September. Yet in an in- 
land district in fte so^th of Scotland, remarkable 
too for raising potetees, tiiey h$ift been InowB to be 
blasted, and their growth finally stopped by a frodt 
on the night of the 16th of August, in consequence 
of which, the crop was deficient nearly one-half. — 
The Hebridians, therefore, asnd their neighboors on 
the main-land, have no reason to complain of their 
climate in this article. On the contrary, they are 
more advantageously situated for tliis and odier green 
crops, than many of the southern and inland parts 
of Scotland, where these crops are raised with great 
advantage. 

The crops of potatoes in the Highlands raised 
by the spade with much industry and skill, are every 
where so abundant, that it is unnecessary here to 
say any thing fiirther on the manner of their culti- 
vation. One article only requires to be particularly 
noticed, and that is, how to preserve tiie poto^toe 
crop in the Midland countries fi'om being tainted 
with the disease of the curl which is now become 
so prevalent in many parts of the south of Scot- 
tend. 
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THE DISEASE OF THE CURL. 

Potatoes are now become the poor man s boll^ 
as pease used formerly to be called ; and their cul^ 
tivation on that account, as well as others, deserves 
the greatest care. 

This valuable crop has of late years been infect* 
ed with a disease which threatens to increase, and is 
now but too well known by the name of the curL 

The stems of the curled potatoe are of a gross 
succulent growtli, and decay sooner in the season 
than those of any other potatoe. The leaves are 
curled and crisp, and exceed in quantity and weight 
the foliage of a healthy plant It is less prolific 
both in flowers and apples, and is remarkably defi- 
cient at tlie root. The potatoes it produces are few 
in number, of a small size, and of a bad quality. 

The origin, the cause, and the cure of this di- 
stemper, form a subject of inquiry which well de- 
serves the attention of the public. 

» 

It seems to have taken its rise in Lancashire ; 
but neither the place nor the time of its first appear-* 
tfnce are exactly known. It appears, however, to 
have taken place in that county before the year 1 760# 
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And as Lancashire has always been noted for the 
best sorts of potatoes, the disease has gradually been 
disseipinated through various parts of England and 
Scotland, by means of seed potatoes brought frOm 
that county. Yet it is also probaUe that the dis- 
ease may have arisen in other places witiiout any. 
such communication ; for it is now well known to 
prevail in the rich soils of Germany, France, and 
Italy. 

It was first observed in the Lothians, and parti« 
cularly in the ne^bqurhood .of Edinburgh, about 
the year 1 773, and since that time has made its way 
into other parts of the country ; but the more remote 
counties, and especially the. whole of the Highlands, 
are happily still fi^ee from it. 

This new and pemicioos appearance in the po- 
tatoe crop has attracted very general notice, and ma* 
ny different causes have been assij^ned for it 

The curling of the leaves riesembles in some de- 
gree the effect of insects on other plants ; and it was 
therefore naturally enough attribiffed to this cause. 
Some have ascribed it to an insect infecting the root, 
and others to an insect preying on the leaves. ^ 

For many years, however, the curled potatoes 
have been minutely exatnined with this view, ^ and 
with magnifying glasses, but no peculiar insect can 
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be discerned, nor any thing like the work of wi in« 
sect, can be observed upon them, different from 
irhat occurs in healthy potatoes. 

The disease has also been supposed by different 
persons to be owing to one or other of the following, 
causes. 

To the planting of potatoes from very small Sit- 
tings. 

To the planting of cuttii^ from very hige po- 
tatoes. 

To the breaking of tiie sprouts before plank- 
ing. 

To the use of Kme as a manwne. 

To the earthmg up of the stems. 

To an uncommon dryness in the season. 

« 
To the potatoes being kept above ground in win- 
ter. 

To planting the potatoes too shallow. 
To the seed potatoes bemg hurt by frost. 
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To planting the potatoes in dd tilled or worn 
out ground. 

To a defect in the seed plant, by taking it from 
Ae ground before it is perfectly ripe. 

To the seed potatoes having arrived at too great 
maturi^. 

All these causes are in themselves unlikely to 
produce such an effect ; and though they have been 
proposed with much in^nuity, and well intended for 
the public good, they cannot be admitted as satis- 
factory. Besides, the various cases here mentioned 
have occurred times without number, and occur 
every year in Ireland and Scotland ever since pota- 
toes were cultivated in these countries, without the 
appearance of any curled plant The disease, there- 
fore, must in reason proceed from some other 
cause. 



IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE CURL* 

There is a twofold tendency in every plant ; the 
one is to encrease its bulk, and the other to propa* 
gate its species. These two act upon each other as 
a counterpoise, and where the one is strong, the 
other is comparatively weajs* 
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Of this principle the following familiar iustluices 
may be recollected. 

When a tree runs to wood, as it is called, or be- 
comes luxuriant in its stem, branches, and leaves, it 
is always less prolific in flowers and fruit : and the 
same thing happens when it sends forth a large 
growth of suckers from the root. When cabbages 
are planted in spring, they form during the season a 
large head composed of foliage ; but if any of them 
shoot into flower, tliat exuberant growth of leaves is 
prevented. When turnips are sown in May, such of 
them as refrain from flowering form large roots, con- 
sisting of pulpy, parenchymous, or cellular substance ; 
but if they shoot into flower, the growth of tliat 
pulpy substance in the root is checked and dimi- 
nished. 

A similar instance we have in the vegetation of 

potatoes. 

A potatoe consists of two parts ; the eyes and 
the pulp, or cellular substance, which forms the use- 
ful pait of the root The eyes are the embryos of 
so many suckers destined for the propagation of the 
plant, and where these are prevalent, the growth of 
the pulpy part of the root is restrained. 

Hence in the smallci^t potatoes the eyes are al- 
ways most numerous ; and tlie potatoes to be chosen 
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for seed are those which have the smallest number 
of eyes compared to their bulk. 

• 

Thus we find that luxuriancy in on^ part of a 
plant tends to render it less luxuriant in another ; 
which may be further exemplified in the ra^e of the 
potatoe. 

The first cultivatioQ of the potatoe in Britain 
began in Lancashire, and this county has ever since 
been the most remarkable for its potatoe crops,. -and 
for the best varieties of the root It has been there 
planted for above seventy years, on the richest soils, 
loaded with the greatest quantity of duqg. 

* 

By this treatment, so long continued, some luxu- 
riancy in such a plant was to be expected : and ac- 
cordingly, in Lancashire this curled luxuriancy first 
made its appearance. 

It is a luxuriancyj however, exactly similar to 
what has taken pkce in othi^ plants that have been 
long cultivated. In the fertile valleys and favour- 
able climate of Sicily, whe^ becomes luxuriant in 
in the ear, ailid produces, a branched instead of a 
simple spike. The numerous sorts of cabba^s, sa- 
voys« cauliflower, and brocoli, are but luxuri^t va- 
rieties in the foliage, or in tlie flower, derived by 
culture from one original plant, which in its natural 
btate wears no such appearance. We have also in 

R 3 
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ouF gardens plants which have assumed a curled 
luxuriaiicy ill their leaves^ exactly similar to what has 
taken plu e in the potatoe : such as the curled cress, 
curled parsley, curled endive, curled tansy, and the 
curled kail. This appearance in these plants is un- 
known in their natural state, in which they have all 
plain leaves. But it has been produced by cultiva- 
tion and luxuriant nourishment ; and when once 
produced is generally continued. 

When a luxuriance of this kind takes place in a 
plant, it is most effectually perpetuated by evolu- 
tion ; that is, by slips, layers, graits^ or offsets from 
the roots ; but sometimes, also, even from the seeds. 
Thus the seeds of the curled parsley, cress, endive, 
and kail, when sown, produce generally curled 
plants ; though along with these, some plants also 
with plain teaves. 

Most of our garden plants are cultivated on ac- 
count of some luxuriancy in tlieir roots, stemsy leaves, 
flowers, or Iruit; for many of them without that 
luxuriancy would not be worth cultivation. It is to 
their luxuriancy that^ we owe our best esculent 
plants, our finest flowei^, and our most choice fruits. 
These luxuriancies have subsisted for ages ; but at 
what time, where, and in what manner they were at 
first produced, is unknown. Nor is this surprising, 
when we find that the cause of the curled luxuriancy 
in the leaves of the potatoe, which has sprung up in 
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our own country, and even in our time, has eseaped 
observation, and remains a matter of conjecture. 

From this detail it appears that the potatoe curl 
is nothing else but a luxuriant variety in the foliage* 
' of the plant, which, a^ in other cases, restrains and 
diminishes the growth of the roots : This is evidently 
.the immediate and general cause of the disease. But 
as this luxuriance may be produced in different ways» 
these are to be considered as so many remote causes 
of the distemper. 



THE REMOTE CAUSES OP THE CURL. 

Immoderate richness of soil may safely be coO'* 
sidered as the most frequent of these i^mote causes. 
The rich soils of Lancashire, highly fed with dung, 
would be naturally productive of such a luxuriancy ; 
and the same probably has happened in other places. 
Great fertility of soil is well known to be the parent 
^ many such luxuriancies in other plants. 

Of the common parsley we have two remarkable 
varieties : the one with ^ain leaves, but with large 
esculent roots, approaching to the size of a parsnip, 
that first sprung from the rich soils of Holland ; the 
#tiier with curled leaves, exactly similar to those of 
the curled potatoe, which originated in the same 
country and from the same cause, being also exact- 

R4 
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ly similar to the curled potatoe, iii having roots so 
slender, as to be of no use. 

On the contrary, poor soils, or those of mode- 
rate fertility, are never productive of such a luxu* • 
riancy in the leaves of plants ; and accordingly it 
has never been knovt^n to take place where potatoes 
ai'c cultivated on such soib. 

A wet soil and a wet season, if they do not pro- 
duce, they at least tend to promote this disease. It 
is most remarkable in wet soils, and never makes 
such progress in those that are dry. The curl is 
also most prevalent in the seasons most favourable 
to the luxuriancy of the stems and leaves of potatoes, 
and is less frequent in seasons of an opposite na- 
ture. 

.The summer of the year 1800 was the hotte;>t 
and driest that has occurred in this country since the 
year 1723. The effects were but too well known kk 
the shortness of every crop. During the whole sum- 
mer, -the potatoes were of a sparing and stinted 
growth* and had no luxuriance ; but the curl scarro 
anywhere appeared ; a circumstance which has not 
been known for many years* In many fields, not a 
diseased plant was to be seen, where, in an ordinary 
season, many were to have been expected. 
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The raising df v^ry early potatoes has been long 
practised in Lancashire, and in a very peculiar way. 
The sprouts of the seed potatoes, with their young 
leaves, are made to spring to a considerable length 
in the air, before they are planted in the ground, and 
are then committed to the richest soil. 

It is most probable that this may have given rise 
to the distemper. That by. this forcing practice the 
form of the leaves should come to be altered, is not 
surprising. It is well known, also, that the curl Arst 
appeared, and has ever since most prevailed, among 
the early potatoes in Lancashire, and also in distant 
places) into which the early potatoes of ttiat county 

have been imported. 

« 

There is sometimes a. growth of knots on the 
stems of potatoes, immediately above ground, and of 
the size of the smaller roots. They are called 
oukles by the conimon people. These knots, by 
exposure to the air, are of a different colour irom 
that of the roots below ground, but they are very 

full of eyiss, which grow freely. 

< 

* 

i They have been long propagated in Lancashire, 
and there is reason to think that it is from these that 
the early Lancashire potatoes hj^ve derived their ori- 
gin. Being themselves a sort of monstrous produc- 
tion, it is not unlikely, that they may have occasioned 
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kuch an unnatural luxuriancy as the curi in the 
leaves. 

From entire potatoes tliere proceeds always a 
more rampant growth of stems and foliage, than 
from cuttings which contain one, two, or three eyes^ 
From this luxuriant growth of stems and leaves, af* 
forded by entire potatoes, it is probable that the 
ease does sometimes also arise. 



REMEDIES FOR THE CURI*. 

To one 6r other, or perhaps ail of these cauaesi 
the potatoe curl is evidently to be ascribed » each of 
them having a strong tendency to create or increase 
this diseased luxuriancy. Its pernicious effects, 
when they have taken place, may no doubt be gn^ 
dually removed by reversing these causes; but to 
prevent them is certainly a far more easy and ef* 
fectual remedy. 



Where potatoes have been infected with this 
ease by excessive fertility of soil, it is pretty certain 
that they can he recovered, and broi]^t again into a 
healthy state, by being repeatedly planted in a aai 
of an opposite nator^. 

In the year 1 765, I received from an ingenious 
friend (Mr Kendal) a parcel of the early Lancashire 



potatoes, which were planted tJiat season at Moffat. 
Many ot rhem had curled tops ; and this, it is pro« 
bable, was the first appearance of the disease in 
Scotland. The roots of these plants were insigni- 
ficant ; but the whole being again planted for three 
or four years in lazy beds, and in a lean gravelly soil, 
tiie curl disappeared, and the roots became larger 
and more numerous. ' 

But to fecover potatoes from the disease in this 
way, is tedious and unnecessary. To refrain from 
setting potatoes in a wet soil ; to avoid all the early 
sorts for a common crop ; and to abstain from using 
entire potatoes as seed ; — these are means not only 
well adapted to obviate the disease, but expedient 
for the right cultivation of the potatoe crop. 

In whichsoever of the above ways this disease 
may have been introduced, it is cleariy nothing more 
than a luxuriant variety in the foliage of tiie plant, 
occasioned by culture. 

Was the potatoe cultivated, for its leaves, this 
luxuriancy would deserve to be encouraged, as in 
the case of the garden plants with curled leaves 
above mentioned. But as the root is the valuable 
part, upon which the luxuriancy of the leaves has a 
most hurtful effect, it must therefore be restrained, 
and if possit^ removed. 
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Like luxuriancies in other plants acquired by 
culture and exuberant nourishment, this disease may 
probably be done away by planting the curled pota- 
toes again and again in a poor soil. The plant, as 
in other cases, might thdn return to its natural state. 
But there is no necessity to be at such pains in pur- 
suing a tedious and precarious remedy. For if po- 
tatoes have once acquired this luxuriancy, though it 
may be removed by planting them in a poor soil, it 
will probably again recur whenever they are planted 
in one that is rich. We should not attempt, there- 
forc^ to cure the diseased plants, but to get rid of 
them. To prevent this distemper is of more conse- 
quence than to cure it It is the extirpation, not 
the cure of this disease, that ought to be the object 
with th^ public and every farmer. It is not a con- 
tagious, but a hereditary disease. It is confined to 
the potatoes of one race ; and. where that race can 
be exterminated, the disease would be extinguished. 

For this purpose, the most effiefctual measure 
that can be proposed, is to dig up the curled po- 
tatoes in every field .as soon as they appear, and ot 
throw them away root and branch. By throwing 
them away, there is in fact but little lost ; and the 
labour of tlie operation is nothing compared to the 
advantage of it Was this done universally, the 
disease would soon be eradicated. But many are 
unwilling to lose even the scanty produce from these 
diseased roots, and suffer them to grow till they are 
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ripe. They are then raised and mixed with the 
healthy roots ; and along with them serve as seed 
potatoes for the ensuing season. By the cottagers, 
and many others who raise potatoes, the snmller 
roots, from an ill-judged economy, are allotted for 
seed; and among these, the curled potatoes, of 
course, must always make the largest proportion. 
In this way the disease is disseminated through the 
country, and there is no coercive method to ob- 
struct its progress. But, in imitation of an old 
Scots statute, it would be no arbitrary or severe 
law, but one salutary both for individuals and the 
public, to fine the person in every parish, who had 
the greatest proportion of curled potatoes in the 
field 

The extirpation of the curled potatoes by this 
method, is not, perhaps, soon to be expected : but, 
while the disease continues in the country, the fol- 
lowing means to avoid it may be suggested. 

1. Never to use seed potatoes from a field in 
which the curl has in any degree appeared. 

2. To bring seed potatoes from those parts of 
the couutiy where the disease is yet unknown. 

In the year 1 754, there w^as no potatoe iu Mid- 
Lothian but the round smootli red. and the long 
white kidnev, A few vcars before this tlie lri$h 
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swatterock had been brought into Galloway and 
Lancashire ; a smooth white potatoe of an oval and 
flat shape. It was then accounted the best potatue# 
and is perhaps the best still. A dozen of that sort 
were first planted in this county, at Newhall, in 
spring 1754. Soon atter this, it was brought in 
abundance from the south of Scotland and west of 
England. It quickly superseded the culture both of 
th J round red and kidney potatoe ; and has been 
ever since, as it is at present, the prevailing potatoe 
planted, not only in this country, but over the most 
of Scotland. 

It was this potatoe that was chosen in Lanca^ 
shire for their early crops. By the peculiar mode 
of managemement in producing these crops, the 
plant, in a course of years, has acquired some pe- 
culiar properties ; among these, it would appear, the 
disease of the curL Even in this diseased state, 
however, it is still a smooth white potatoe of an 
oval and flat shape. By these means, its roots are 
not easily distinguished trom those which were ori- 
ginally of the same kind, but which still remain in 
a sound state. The two are now mixed together in 
almost every field, and it is become a matter of 
difficulty to have the diseased separated trom thft 
healthy plants. 

The safe expedient, therefore, is to dismiss all 
the potatoes from a fiirm in which the curl has once 
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appeared, and to bring seed potatoes from a dis- 
tance where the distemper is unknown. The same 
potatoe, deservedly preferred in the Lothians, and 
ori^nally called the swatterock, is still to be had 
sound and of an excellent quality m Galloway, and 
in the higher parts of Nitfasdale, Clydesdale, Annan* 
dale, and Tweedale. It may also be obtained from 
die countries beyond the Forth, where the curl has 
never yet appeared*. 

S. To avoid raising the eariy Lancashire po* 
tatoe. — ^These lure not only most liable to the curl, 
but even when free from it, they afford such a di- 
minutive crop, and of such an inferior quality as to 
be improper for general use. They are fit only to 
be raised where they can bring a high price, merely 
on account of their coming early in the season. The 
encouragement thrown out for their culture during 
the scarcity of the years 1800 and 1801, has even 
had* a detrimental effect in spreading them too much 
through the country* 

Those potatoes shoidd rather be cultivated, in 
which the disease has never occurred. Such is 
the smooth round red, which affords a valuable 
crop^ though not in all things equal to the smooth 
white flat potatoe at present in use. 
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BEANS. 

There can be no doubt, that many parts of the 
Highlands would reap much advantage from the in*, 
troduction of beans. < Where they are sown broad- 
cast in the Lowlands, if the soil is fit for them, they 
always produce a more beneficial crop than pease, 
and much more firiendly to the white crop that suc- 
ceeds. But every well informed farmer knows, that 
to reap the full advantage of beans, it must be by 
means of a horse-hoed crop ;' and in this way only^ 
they should be raised in the Highlands. 

They would there serve to introduce the horse- 
hoeing husbandry, w4iich is much wanted. In a 
proper rotation, they would afford a meliorating 
crop, and increase the quantity of 'grain. — They 
would yield a bulky crop of dry provender for the 
cattle. — ^Tbey would likewise add much to the suste- 
nance of the inhabitants. In the carses, bread made 
of bean meal is now the staple food of some of the 
strongest and most laborious people in Scotland. 

It is tme, indeed, tliat beans make little figure 
on a light and dry soil ; and tliat they succeed best 
upon one that is heavy and adhesive, which is not 
frequent in the Higlilands. Yet the black soil, as it 
\s called, though it contains but little clay, is, in 
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many places, deep, moist, and ibrtile, and would, 
undoubtedly, answer well for horse-hoed beans. 

A stranger objection ag^nst the sowing of beans 
in the Midlands, is the lateness of their growth. 
The bean, though hardy, is a very late plant : It does 
not, lilce the white crops, dose its vegetation within 
the season : It continues to spread its branches; 
to spring from the root ; and to vegetate vigorously 
liU it is cut off by the frost The great benefit it 
eonnnunicates to the soil» probably arises, indeed, 
from this manner of growth; but when sown in 
March, even in the early parts of Scotland, it is 
frequently not in the barn-yard till November. 

If beans are to be sown at all in the Highlands, 
the very earliest season must therefore be adopted. 
In many places, and in most years, they might be 
sown in January ; but where there is inclosed ground 
for them, October would probably be the most pro- 
per season. Plants of the same natural order, such 
as the Sweet scented pea *, the Winged peaf* the 
Tangier pea;}^, the Chihcling vetch ||, and the different 



* Latbyrns odaratus^ Linn« Sweet scented pea< 
+ Lotus tetragonolobusy Linn. Winged pea. 
X Lathyrus tingUanus^ Linn. Tangier pea. 

II 9«/fvii#, Linji* Chichling yetch. 
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species of lupine * when sown in the spring, con-' 
tinue verdant, and vegetate briskly like the bean, till 
they are demolished by autumnal frost ; but when 
these plants are sown in October, though much more 
tender than the field bean, they come forward early 
in spring, finish their growth, produce a profusion 
of well ripened seeds, and pass into an arid state 
before the approach of the frosts in autumn. There 
can be little doubt that the same would be the case 
w ith our beans, were they sown in autumn ; and, 
that instead of being the latest and most imperfectly 
ripened, they might be one of our earliest and best 
ripened crops. 

This, we are entitled to think, from the most 
reasonable analogy, would be the case ; but to be 
ascertained and established, experiments are requi- 
site. Trials for this purpose should first be made in 
the Lowlands, where beans are already cultivated. 
Were these trials to succeed, as is here supposed 
they would everywhere introduce a great improve- 
ment in the bean crop ; but especially in the High- 
lands, where the lateness of the climate is rather ad- 
verse to the raising of beans in the spring. 



 LDpinus albusy Linn. White lupine. 

hirsutus^ Linn. Great blue lupine. 

variuty Linn. Small blue lupine. 

luieusy Linn. Yellow lupine. 
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Ia a tote country, or in the case of a late crop, 
beans should not be cut till their vegetation is en- 
tirely stopt, either by frost, or the advanced season. 
A slight frost in September or October, though suf- 
ficient to prevent any further growth of the plant, 
will not injure the grain. After this, beans dry more 
in one day, standing on the ground, than they would 
during a week in the sheaf. If late in the season, 
tliey never, therefore, should be cut green and suc- 
culent If allowed to stand, and to dry to a cer- 
tain degree, they will be sooner in the barn-yard, 
and in better order. 



• 1>EAS£. 

The soil, in general, in the Highlands, is much 
better adapted for the pease crop than that of beans. 
Broadcast pease is a crop seldom to be recommend- 
ed; and ought, indeed, to be laid asitle in most 
places where it is used : but there is a more fa- 
vourable opportunity of raising this crop in the 
islands, and on the west coasts, than perhaps any- 
where else in Scotland. — This arises from the nature 
and cleanness of the infield land, and the mildness 
of the winter. 

On the fiurms in these parts, the infield land is 
not only light, dry, and fertile, but the clcannest of 
any that can be seen. This is owing to perpetual 

s 2 
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tillage, without any manure but sea weedsw It re* 
ceives no annual supply of the seeds of grass and 
other weeds, from the dung of animals and their 
litter, like the infield of other countries. This ren- 
ders it peculiarly suitable for a broadcast crop of 
pease, which never succeeds except where the land 
is perfectly clean. 

The mildness of the winter is likewise a &• 
vourable circumstance for the introduction of the 
pease crop. It is a crop that requires a ^reat deal 
of season, even more than we can ailbrd it in the 
south of .Scotland, when only sown in the spring; 
for sometimes, not one half of the blossoms produce 
ripe pease ; but in the islands, and on the adjacent 
coasts, the pease ought to be sown in October. In 
these parts, there are no frosts in winter that will de- 
stroy or hurt thero. If sown at this time, they will 
have season enough to afford a well ripened crop. 
Sown at this time, we raise the White garden pea, a 
more tender plant, which nearer fails, unless the win- 
ter is uncommonly severe, and is compleatly ripened 
before the 20th of July. Even in the Lowlands^ 
where pease are sown broadcast, were they sown in 
autumn, they would undoubtedly afford m more ad- 
vantageous crop ; but green crops of every kind are 
so necessary for improving the husbandry of the 
Highlands, that the raising of pease in this way, and 
for these reasons, ought certainly to be attempted. 
The infield lands in the islands, and on the coasts. 



fromCljM^ to SutiierlaDd, are generally of a dnerajod 
fnore Ibrward soil ; nor is the climate more wet tiian 
those places, among the high mountains t)f Tweed- 
dale, Mhere the Magbiehill pea is raised with so 
much advantage. This sort of pea is the hardiest, 
the earliest, and the most prolific of any we have ; 
and should, therefore, be preferred for cultivation 
in the Highlands. 
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The want of y inter and spring food for cattle, is 
the great want over all the Highlands, and product- 
4ive of much calaimty. It frequently ruins the te- 
nants, and k^poverishes the landlords. The remedy 
for this evil, is a proper promion of green food and 
dry pimrender^ both which, with skill and industry, 
the cotmtry is well aUe to si^ly. Of green winter 
crops for cattle, the Highlands are as yet entirely 
destitute; though these crops may undoubtedly be 
raised everywhere to advantage. They are elsewhere 
cultivated, indeed^ for the ftittening of cattle, which 
is not the chief object in the Highlands ; but they are 
also of the greatest moment in a breeding country, 
ttpecially wfaeit numbers of cattle are apt to &11 in 
winter and spiw^ merely for want pf food. As the 
imradttction of tbeae green winter crops must there- 

s3 
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fore be a matter of the utmost consequence to the 
Highlands, they deserve here to be particularly con^- 
sidered. 



TURNIPS. 

Most parts of the Highlands, and all the Islands, 
afford favourable situations for the culture of tur- 
nips. 1 hey may be there raised with more advan- 
vantage than perhaps anywhere else. The soil is 
dry, fertile, and low rented. The wetness of the 
autumn may be hurtful to grain, but it greatly fa- 
vours the turnip crop. The winter is open, and free 
from the intense and long contin\|ed frosts which so 
frequently destroy the turnips in other places, if al- 
lowed to remain in the ground till late in winter. In 
all the low parts of tlfp Highlands, they might be 
preserved through the whole winter, and the great 
losses prevented, which are so frequently incurred by 
the death of cattle, from the want of sufficient pro- 
vender. 

The soil first to be employed for turnips, is the 
infield land which has been immemorially in tillage. 
It is light, dry, free from weeds, and in good tilth, 
A piece of land of this kind, is to be found almost 
upon every Highland farm. That it should be in- 
closed, is indeed necessary ; but many fields proper 
f3r raising turnips upon Highland farms, are already 
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inclosed with dry-stone dykes. Wherever a sufficient 
inclosure is wanting, it must, no doubt, be made be- 
fore the cultivation of turnips can be attempted. 

The horse-hoed crop of turnips is everywhere 
the largest, ' and the most profitable. They should 
be, therefore, raised in the Highlands only in this 
way ; especially as it is the means of introducing the 
horse-hoeing husbandry, so beneficial in otlier crops, 
and in every country. The horse- hoed, excells the 
the broadcast crop of turnips ; because it is less ex- 
pensive, affords a greater increase, cleans the land 
more effectually, and is much superior as a prepa- 
ratory fallow for a white crop. No reason can be 
discerned why the broadcast crop of turnips should 
be 80 prevalent in England, but the being wedded to 
an old practice. The whole value of the drilled tur- 
nip crop, however, depends on its being frequently 
and seasonably hoed. 

In the turnip crop, much depends on the season 
of sowing. It requires, in this article, to be more 
nicely regulated, according to the climate and situa- 
tion of the place, than almost any other crop. If 
the field turnip is sown at the proper season, it af- 
fords a great increase ; if it is sown too early, it 
shoots, dnd turns to no account ; if it is sown too 
late, the turnips never arrive at a proper size, nor 
afforda sufficient crop. These are great differences, 

s4 
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and yet tbey will dl arise from the difference of a)bo«t 
a month or six weeks in the time of sowing. 

The best time for sowing turnips in the south of 
England, is the 10th of June; yet, it is often de- 
layed till the end of the month, and even till July is 
advanced, which is certainly too late, even in that; 
favourable climate. As we have borroifvcd Ihe tur- 
nip culture from England, the same time of sowing 
has been injudiciously observed in some of the hi^ier 
parts of Scotland. Proper allowance is not made 
for the difference of climate : for in such a skuatioQ 
with us, turnips sown after the 1 0th of June, -have 
not season to produce a full crop : for this purpose, 
they require to be sou n more early in the south of 
Scotland than in the south of England ; and more 
early in the north, than in the south of Scolltnd. 

The turnip, like all other plants, vegetates Tm»e 
quickly, in an early, than in a late climate. *Were 
turnips sown in Norfolk, before tlie 1st of June, 
many of them, especially in a dry season, wouW go 
into flower ; but tlie same turnips sown in the High* 
lands, or in the south of Scotland, five hundred feet 
above the sea, on the 20th of May, would never 
aim at flowering. A winter crop of turnips can no- 
where be sown too early, provided none of them 
shoot. The early sowing gives full time for the 
growth of the root, and for a large crop. In two 
situations in the south of Scotland, very similar to a 



great pert of the HigMands ki soil and dimate, it 
has been found, that the sowing of turnips on the 
SOth of May, and on the SOth of June) made all the 
difference between a plentiful and a scanty crop. 

In a nofti^em and bajCfcward climete, if tuifi^ 
are not sown more early than in the south of Eng- 
land, they ha*fe not season to arrive at their fiitt size 
or to form a beneficial crop. There are indeed some 
varieties of turnip which compleat their growth in a 
shorter space of tkne than others. These, for a^ 
winter cmp, ought to be sown late. But such aa 
are of a latej growth, and wj^ich generally Jiifferd 
the weightiest crop, should be so\^ n more early. — 
Thougli the earliest sorts of grain, «pe indeed the 
most eligible, it is the latest turnip that is the mo9t 
proper for the Highlands. The red topt is the 
hardiest, the latest, and the most reluctant to shoot 
It therefore admits of earlier sowing, and is the va- 
riety to be chosen. 

It would be unnecessary here to touch upon the 
common culture of the turnip crop, as it is now un- 
derstood by every ordinary ploughman in Berwick* 
shire, the Lothians and other places. But it may 
not be improper, in a few words, tx> enumerate the 
advantages that^ accrue to a country by the cultiva* 
tion of turnips. 
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«. They are the best means of converting dry 
moorish wild land and sandy downs, or Imks, as they 
are called, into arable. 

fi. In a cultivated soil, they afford what is equal 
to a fallow, while they yield a profitable crop. 

y. They clean the ground, both of root and an- 
nual weeds. 

X. They feed a large quantity of cattle, when the 
green pasture is gone, and when the dry provender 
requires to be spared^ 

t. They raise the size and improve the breed both 
of black cattle and sheep. 

?. They afford a great supply of dung. 

If. They are the best preparative for a white 
crop. 

9. They increase the quantity, not only of cattle 
but of com. 

/. They promote a progressive improvement of 
the soil. 

X. They serve to introduce a polished and accu- 
rate plan of husbandry. 
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K Wherever they have been extensively culti- 
vated, their advantageous effects have been expe- 
rienced by enriching the farmer, and by increasing 
the value and the rent of land* 

In all these articles, the turnip crop is excellent- 
ly adapted, and must be highly beneficial to every 
country that is at present in the state of the Uigl|« 
lands. 



TURNIP ROOTED CABBAGE. 

This is the Brassica napobrasska of Linnaeus. It 
was introduced from Germany into England, about 
forty years ago, where it has ever since been in some 
degree cultivated. It was fii st brought into Scotland in 
spring 1 7^6. About the same time, it was translated 
from England to Sweden, and from thence the seeds 
have of late years been sent back to this country, as 
the seeds of a new and useful plant, and with the 
Swedish name of Ruta baga. It is a plant, indeed, 
whose properties render it much more useful in a 
northern climate, than in that of England. 

It is a biennial plant, with a root of the shape 
and nearly of the size of a turnip ; but being of the 
colewort kind, its foliage is smooth, and affords 
greens for the table, from its early state, till the time 
of its flowering the second year. Even after the 

3 



slem is shot, the root <x)ntnnies solid and iai for tise ; 
a presumption that k ivould remain fresh in the 
ground and spring after the second year. 

It is one of the hardiest roots that is known. It 
subsists not only during the whole winter, but daring 
the whole spring, long after the turnips are gone. — 
Though by horse-hoeing it does not arrive at so large 
a size ; yet in a garden, it is usually larger than our 
turnips. For family use, it is as agreeable, and 
much more nutrimental than the turnip, so that no 
garden of a farmer (h* a cottager should be without 
it 

When the turnip shoots in spring, the root be- 
comes exhausted and decays. But this is not tlie 
case with the turnip cabbage ; for thou^ it shoots 
into stem and flower, the root still remains firm and 
solid. Both the root and the foliage are io perfec- 
tion, as food both for men and cattle, in the end of 
April, and even during May, when the usefulnesfi 
of this plant becomes very remarkable, 
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When a two inch cube of the white field t&mp 
and one of the yellow garden turnip were weighed. 
The yellow was found to be one eight part heavier 
than the white. The yellow turnip is therefore a 
root of more substance, and would be more valuable 
in feeding catde than the while, if it eouki be ob- 
tained of equal bulk. Any person may observe at 



table, that it is of a firmer and less watery texture 
than the white turnip. It might, no doubt, be raised 
to a larger size, by field culture, than what it arrives 
at in a garden. 

Another cube of the turnip cabbage, or ruta haga^ 
of the same size, was found again to be of greater 
weight than that of the yellow turnip, and above one 
fifth part heavier than the wlute. This rencters it 
bulk for bulk^ of much more avail in the feedii^ of 
cattle, being a more nourishing root than the field 
turnip. It is this compactness and solidity of sub* 
stance which makes both the yellow turmp and inaa 
baga, resist degrees of fi-ost, which destroy the com- 
mon turnip, and renders the ruta baga such a va- 
luable food late in tl^e spring. 

When raised in the field, it should always be 
horse-hoed. Its culture is in general the same with 
that of the turnip, and it is a .plant that deserves 
more attention than has been paid to it, wherever 
turnips are cultivated. It is of a much slower growth 
than the turnip, and does not flower the same year 
in which it is sown. To have it in perfection, it is 
therefore requisite to sow it, not when turnips are 
sown, which is commonly the case, but much more 
early in the season. It ought to be sown by the 1 st 
of May, for though sown at that time, it is in no 
danger^ of shooting before autumn. If it is to be 
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transplanted, it should be sown about the 1st ot 
April. 

The crop of ruta baga is indeed inferior in quan-^ 
tity to what a crop of turnips would be on the same 
ground ; but this deficiency is fully compensated by 
its other qualities. Beside its being a more substan* 
tial food for cattle, it withstands the utmost rigour of 
our winters unimpaired, and can be had in perfection 
in February, March, and April, when the turnips 
fail, and when hay and straw become scarce. It 
has generally been used for the fattening of cattle, 
and for that purpose succeeds the turnips ; but ia 
the Highlands it would answer a diiferent, and more 
important end, to support the stock during tlie scar- 
city of the spring, and especi^ly to preserve the 
lives of the young cattle. 



BRASSICA CAPITATA, LINN. WHITE CABBAGE. 

The field cabbage is another green crop that may 
with advantage be introduced into several parts of 
the Highlands. The plant to be chosen is the cab- 
bage most commonly raised in this country, and cul- 
tivated in England, by the name of the Scots, the Flat, 
or Drum-headed cabbage. It is now become a pro* 
fitable crop in many parts of the south. The crops 
of cabbage, turnip^ and turnip-cabbage, in succes- 
sion, are now found capable of feeding and fattening 
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cattle, from the 1st of October to the 1st of April 
and even later. 

The greatest disadvantage of the cabbage crop, 
is its short duration ; and that, while there is yet green 
food in the fields for a breeding stock. No sooner 
do the cabbages arise to their fall size and perfec- 
tion in October, than they are liable to be demolish* 
ed by the early frosts of winter. Yet in the low 
and maritime parts of the Highlands, they would be 
less liable to this misfortune than in many places in 
the south. 

To remedy this defect, it is surprising that the 
Dutch red cabbage is nowhere cultivated in the 
field. It is a much more hardy plant than any sort 
of white cabbage, and is capable of remaining till 
late in the spring unhurt. Though its size is some- 
times large, even in the garden, there is no doubt 
but by horse-hoeing, it would be greatly increased. 



BRASSICA SABELLICA, LINN. BORECOLE. 

Several different sorts of colewort are now raised 
in the fields by the horse-hoeing husbandry. The 
common open colewort, the green and yellow savoy, 
the green curled kail, and the parsley colewort have 
all been tried. These are all proper for the garden, 
and useful at the table. But the brown, or rather 
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the red German borecole, deserves a preference for 
field culture, as it not only affords a weightier cropi 
but stands the winter better than any of the others. 

It has been called in England the Siberian bore- 
cole. But many plants have got names from Sibe- 
ria and Lapland, which never grew in these couo- 
tries. It came to Scotland from Germany, which 
its name indeed intimates, as the English word coie^ 
and the Scots word kail are evidently derived fixwi 
the German. It approaches nearest to the red 
curled colewort of Ayrshire, known in the west by 
the name of Kilmaurs kail, but it is still more hardy, 
and of a stronger growth. Where the seeds of it 
cannot be procured, the Kilmaurs kail is certainly 
the best of all our coleworts for field culture. 

The borecole, and likewise cabbage, are of great 
use in supplying the cattle, when early frosts prevent 
turnips fi'om being dug out of the ground. For tbia 
and other purposes, they well deserve to be raised in 
a certain proportion, wherever turnips are culti- 
vated. 



WlaVTER VETCHES. 



The summer and the winter vetch are the same 
plant, and are only distinguislied by these names^ 
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finom the season in which they are sown^ and the 
purpose for which they are designed. 

The summer vetch is sown in spring in the Lo- 
thians and many other places. It is designed to af- 
ford a crop of green forage, to horses and cows, for 
about tNv^o months, between the first and second 
cutting of clover. This end it compleatly answers, 
and forms a most convenient crop ; but green food 
at that season is so abundant in the Highlands that 
it is not consumed. The sowing of summer vetches 
fe therefore unnecessary. 

The winter vetch again, is sowti in England du- 
ring autumn, with a view to provide green food in 
spring. This is the purpose for which it ought to be 
cultivated in the Highlands. Like every other win- 
ter crop, it requires, indeed, inclosed ground, but 
that is now to be had in many places. It should be 
sown with a very slight furrow and rolled, upon bar* 
ley or oat stubble, in the end of August or before 
the 20th of September. On the shores of the High- 
lands, it would afford a plentiful crop of green her- 
bage in April and May, and prove the best prepara- 
tion for a turnip crop* 

There is a plant of this kind, was it sufficiently 
known, tliat would repay the attention of British 
agriculturists ; the Narbonne vetch, or Vicia narbon^ 
nensis of Linnaeus. It is a plant of a much, more 
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vigorous and rampant growth than the cbmmoil 
vetch. When botli were sown in a garden together 
in Scotland, and in but a poor soil, it afforded more 
than double the crop. 



MAXGEL WURZEL. ROOT OF SCARCITY. 

This plant was introduced a few years ago from 
Germany, but we have scarcely had sufficient expe- 
rience to ascertain its precise value. AI angel wur- 
zel signifies the scarcity root, but the real German 
name of the plant is Mangold wurzel, or beet root. 
It is indeed but a variety of beet, yet differs greatly 
from the green, white, and red beets raised in our 
gardens ; and still more, from the Beta maritima, 
Linn, or sea beet, which grows upon our shores, and 
is the parent plant of all these varieties. 

From a few years observation, it appears, that 
both the foliage and the root of this plant, are much 
more luxuriant than those of any other beet When 
sown, even early in the spring, it does not shoot like 
other beets, but, without attempting to flower, holds 
on its growth till winter, when the root arrives indeed 
at a very considerable size. 

Its foliage, at every period of its growth affords 
excellent greens, and they are still more tender and 
sweeter when frequently cut ; but the cutting of thr 
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the leaves impedes considerably the growth of the 
root 

The root is sometimes white, sometimes red, and 
frequently partakes of both colours. In its otlier 
quahties, it is scarcely to lic d'L>ting'iibhcd from the 
root of the beetrave or red beet. 

It is unquestionably a wholesome food both for 
man and cattle ; and as a vegetable aliuicnt, one of 
the most substantial and nourishing. For, excepting 
the parsnip and skinet, it contains more saccharine 
matter than any other of our culinary root*?. But it 
is doubtful, whether the quantity of crop would be 
sufficient for the expence of field culture, and pro- 
fitable for the feeding of cattle. It is certainly ca- 
pable, however, of affording a greater quantity of 
sustenance than cither the carrot or the parsnip, 
which in many places are cultivated in the field for 
that purpose. 

The plant is at any rate, a considerable acquisi- 
tion to our gardens. Both the greens and the root 
are capable of being dressed in a variety of ways, 
and of being rendered very useful and agreeable as 
an article of diet. It aifords so lars^e a quantity of 
wholesome vegetable food, upon so little ground, and 
with so litde trouble, that it certainly ought to have 
a place in the garden of every farmer, and of every 
cottager in Scotland. In this view, the cultivation 
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of the plant over the Highlands in general, laigfait 
certainly be useful. It would be a great and addi- 
tional point gained if, upon further experience it 
should be there tbund profitable in field culture. 

There are still two other plants to be mentioned, 
which are fit to supply the cattle in the Higbrand& 
with green food in winter. These, though extremely 
common in the south, and easily propagated, would 
probably turn out as generally useful as any of the 
former. They are whins and broom. 



WHINS. 

The T\hin bush *, though now spread over many 
tracts of the South of Scotland, scarcely appears to 
be an original native of the country. It is known 
at least, within a century past, to have been intro- 
duced into several parts, by seeds brought from Eo^ 
land and Ireland. Even at present, it exists not in 
Cantire, nor upon any of the western coasts and 
islands of Scotland north of that promontory. 

In arable and fertile grounds, whins ought to be 
completely extirpated as a nuisance. But the case 
is quite different in a wild and pasture country.*- 
There, they deserve to be encouraged and propaga*' 
ted ; for they aftbrd to all sorts of cattle^ a large 

* Ulex europaeuiy Linn* 
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quantity of gr^n and wholesome food in winter and 
spring, when there is but little or nothing to be had 
in the fields. Their usefulness in feeding both black 
cattle and horses is well known. Where they grow 
on a sheep pasture, every person may have obser- 
ved, how greedily a^d accurately the whin-bush is 
cropped by the sheep, so far as th^ can reach. — 
In short, no black cattle, houses, or sheep will starve 
in winter or spring, if they have abundance of whins 
to eat. 

The superiority of the Galloway cattle is ac- 
knowledged. But no part of Scotland abounds so 
much in a luxuriant growth of whins as Galloway, 
and their good effects, in affording both winter food, 
and shelter to the cattle .of that country, are well 
known. 

Whins ought therefore to be extensively propa- 
gated in the Highlands. This may be easily done, 
by sowing the seeds, which will rise and prosper, al- 
most upon every soil, except peat moss. They may 
be sown at any height, to the extent of about one 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, for higher 
than this, indeed, they will not grow. But beyond 
this height, the grasing grounds in the Highlands are 
seldom occupied by cattle in winter. It may be 
further noticed, that when the poorest arable land 
has been overgrown for some years with whins ; if 
they are then burnt, and ploughed or grubbed up, 

tS 
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the soil is always found in tlie highest state of fer- 
tility. 



BROOM. 

Broom *, though an indigenous plant, is confined 
to particular districts of Scotland. It subsists chiefly 
in the lower parts of the country, and seldom grows 
at more tlian six hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. 

The usefulness of this shrub, in some of our 
grasinu; countries, where it abounds, is well known. 
In the south, the sheep feed much upon it in winter, 
where it is reckoned a food so salutary, as to keep 
them free from several diseases. 

A broom park, as it is called, in the shires of 
Angus and IMearns, is reckoned a necessary article 
upon every farm. This is a field of broom, allowed 
to grow up till it is six or seven feet high. This 
field is the resort of all tlie black cattle upon the 
iavm in winter. It supplies them, when pressed by 
rt ant in the scarce season, with a great quantity of 
wholesome food. It affords them compleat shelter 
during the night ; and when this field comes to be 
broken up, at the end of seven or eight years, it not 
only yields the best crop of com, of any field on 

* Spartium scoparium^ Linn. 



the farm, but likewise a great quantity of fuel, which 
is a scarce article in these countries. 

These are advantages exactly adapted to the 
state of the Highlands, which have hitherto been 
neglected. From the Clyde, to the north extremity 
of Scotland, there is little broom to be seen upon 
any of the western coasts or islands, and still less 
in tlie more inland places. Yet in these countries 
there can he no doubt, that it would grow luxuriant- 
ly, $md prove equally advantageous as in other parts. 
The plantation of broom, ought therefore, to be every 
where immediately attempted, and may be easily 
accomplbhed by seeds brought from the South. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



1 . We are not to expect a plant fit for green fo- 
rage, that is capable of growing during the frosts of 
winter, as has been imagined by some. For the 
growth of every plant is brought to a full stop, when- 
ever the freezing degree of cold takes place. But 
the plants we want for this purpose, are such as can 
withstand the frosts of our climate, and can grow in 
some measure, when Fahrenheit's thennometer 
stands between the thirty-sixth and forty-eighth de- 
gree, which is the most frequent temperature in the 
Islands and low parts of the Highlands, during five 
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months of the year, that is^ from the Ist of Novem* 
ber to the 1st of April. 

Such are the six plants above described, nnder 
the head of green winter crops. Others may, and 
probably will be discovered, more valuable for the 
purpose, but these are the best we know at present. 
They all produce a great quantity of sustenance, and 
would be of much service in the Highlands, for the 
support of the people as well as of the cattle. Their 
cultivation in the field, employs much labour within 
a narrow compass, which is a fortunate circumstance 
in a country where the proportion of cultivated land 
is comparatively small. The Highland practice of 
working the soil with the cascrome or crooked spade, 
would also be friendly to the introduction of these 
crops. In this way, the garden culture might be 
gradually transferred to the field, which is the per- 
fection of husbandry in every country. 

3. The dry provender at present in the Highlands, 
goes but a little way in the sustenance of the cattle ; 
and, though it may, and should be greatly enlarged# 
yet it never can be had in such quantity as to support 
tliem sufficiently. Hence the necessity of green win- 
ter crops, which, fortunately, the country is well 
able to supply. 

In Norway and Sweden, the cattle must be hou- 
sed^ and are entirely excluded from the fields, for 



4hree or four months with frost and deef> snow. The 
eliniate also renders every green winter crop improc- 
ticabie. The cattle have nothing to depend on but 
dry provender, and that even is so scarce, that the 
leaves of trees are employed for the purpose. The 
extensive summer pastures of these countries, can* 
only be consutned in part ; because it 13 only a cer- 
tain number of cattle that can be sustained in winter. 
The case, happily, is quite different with our High- 
lands. The cattle, if it is necessary, can keep the 
field the whole winter. The dry provender may be 
easily augmented, and, with the. addition of green 
winter food, the stock of cattle may be greatly en- 
larged. The summer pasturage is plentiful and ex- 
cellent, but much of it is lost for the sanfe reason 
as in Norway and Sweden. Let sufficient winter 
provision be secured, and then every pile of grass 
may be turned to account If the winter food for 
cattle in the Highlands could be rendered adequate 
to the summer pasture, tlie produce of the country 
might at least be doubled : — This, however, must be 
the work of time. In the mean while, it is the in- 
terest, and ought to be the endeavour of every pro- 
prietor and farmer to keep the maxim here inculcat- 
ed constantly in view. 

Cabbage, turnip, and turnip-cabbage, afford 
crops in succession, by which cattle may be com- 
pleatly made up for the butcher, between the decay 
and the return of the grass. Such management, 
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however, is more the object of a fattening than of n 
breeding country. These, and other green crops ia 
the Highlands, assisted by the dry forage, ought to 
be applied merely for the maintenance of the cattle 
during winter and spring. The lives of many of 
• them might thus be saved, their numbers increas- 
ed, and the breed also gradually improved. 

3. By the methods here proposed for augmenting 
the quantity, both of green and dry forage to serve 
during winter, it may be safely presumed, that the 
following ends wo.uld be obtained, much to the ad- 
vantage of the Highland countries. 

«. That the heavy losses sustained by the death 
of cattle would be effectually prevented. 

It is by the loss of cattle that the Highland far- 
mers are generally either hurt, or ruined in theu" cu"- 
cumstances, and the revenue of the proprietors im- 
paired. This is a calamity which must frequently 
happen in the present state of the country. The 
catde having no food in winter, but what they can 
find in the open fields, are, before spring, reduced 
to an impoverished state. They can subsist for the 
most part, till about Candlemas, upon the decayed 
herbage of the, former summer ; but from thence, 
till tlie return of the grass, they are always, even in 
the best seasons, in great necessity. If the winter 
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is severe, or the spring backward and inclement, a 
third, an half, and sometimes a larger proportion of 
the cattle upon a farm, perishes for want of food. 

At no very distant period, many tracts in the 
South of Scotland were in the same situation, and 
liable to the same disaster. They have been happily 
relieved from it, merely by providing abundance of 
winter provender. There can be no doubt, that the 
like method may be pursued in the Highlands with 
similar advantage. If, upon any Highland farm, ten 
weeks either of dry or green forage can l)e secured 
for the cattle, between the 15th of February, and 
the 1st of May, which may unquestionably be done, 
they would then be as safe from the spring mortality, 
as any cattle that are kept abroad all the year in 
the south. 

jB. That the number of cattle might be greatly 
enlarged. 

The Highlands have always depended chiefly, 
and should at all times chiefly depend, on the pro- 
duction of cattle : Almost every agricultural im- 
provement ought, therefore, to be subservient and 
conducive to this end. The increase of winter food 
is certainly the most obvious and important expe- 
dient to increase the number of cattle ; for the sum- 
mer food is in such abundance, that it is not con- 
sumed. 3 
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The summer pasture that is lost upon the High* 
land hills, is a vast quantity ; the* cattle during sum- 
mer, not being able to overtake it. When autumn 
approaches, they naturally desert it, to get do\^ii to 
the more sheltered places ; hence, in September and 
October, a luxuriant and excellent herbage is every- 
where, to be observed at the greatest heights, almost 
untouched, and which remains useless. 

All the high pastures, more than a thousand feet 
above the sea, should be compleatly eaten up be- 
tween the 20th of June and the 20th of September; 
but this indeed, would require a greater number of 
cattle than what occupy these pastures at present 
From that time till the 1st of December, the lower 
fields are capable to afford sufficient pasturage ; but 
from thence till the 1st of May, if the cattle are to 
be properly supported, or tlieir numbers increased, 
it nmst be with provender provided for them by art. 
Were this done, their number, great as it is at pre- 
sent, might undoubtedly be doubled; for all that 
the summer pasture is able to sustain, might then be 
preserved through the winter. 

By the deplorable defect of winter provision, 
many cattle arc cut off, not only by mere want, but 
a still greater number perishes by diseases incident 
to a state of poverty. All cattle, when allowed to 
fall down in the body, and to become lean, are 
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ta numerous diseases, which would not take 
place %vere they kefyt in good condition. Poverty is 
the parent of«diseases in all animala. Neither man 
nor beast are so liable to disease, while in a faitten* 
ing state, or while their frame is fully supported, as 
when it happens to diminish by want of food. A 
sufficient supply of winter provision, and especially 
of green forage, must therefore prevent diseases and 
death, and increase the number of saleable cattle 
annually upon every farm, even as they stand at pre* 
sent 

y. That the breed of cattle would be improved. 
• 

It is pretty certain, that cattle will always enlarge 
or diminish in size, according to their pasture ; and» 
that their bulk will always be in proportion to their 
sustenance. The Highland cattle are at present as 
small as the country at any time can produce. The 
soil and climate, without any interposition of art, 
affords the present size. But are the Highlands of 
Scotland the only country in Europe where the breed 
of cattle cannot be improved and enlarged by the 
exertions of art ? As in other countries, the cattle 
of the Highlands must increase in size, as the quan- 
tity of their food is augmented. The winter»and 
spring feeding here proposed, must necessarily have 
this effect Time, no doubt, is required to make 
any considerable alteration in the breed of cattle. 
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If an increase of their size is the alteration wished 
for, it will be attempted in vain, merely by the in- 
troduction of a larger breed ; and can only be attained 
by additional sustenance. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose, that in the course of but a few years, the 
Highland cattle, by this single expedient, might so 
far increase in size, as to exceed by a sixth, or even 
by a fifth their present value. 



• * 



SECTION IX. 



GRASS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

** There is no part of husbandry,'' says Miller, "of 
^* which our farmers are, in general, more ignorant, 
" than that of pasture *." But, if there is ground 
for this complaint in England, there is certainly much 
more room for it in Scotland. Our improvements in 
tillage have been considerable ; but our iaiprove- 
ments in the management of grass grounds have not 
advanced in proportion. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, as a great part of Scotland, and especially 
all the Highland countries, must depend chiefly on 



* Miller's Dictionary .-^Fftstiire. 
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pasture. In England, and everywhere else, tillage 
has been more particularly the object of experiment 
and improvement ; but pasturage is likewise suscep- 
tible of many beneficial alterations^ and of great ad-^ 
vancement. 

In a pastoral country, such as the Highlands, the 
proper management of the natural grass, the preser- 
vation of hay, and. the increase of food for cattle, by 
means of artificial pasture and provender, ought to 
be leading objects in the eye of the farmer. The 
observations to be made on this subject, may, there- 
fore, be referred to the three articles of Pasture, Na- 
tural Hay, and Artificial Grasses. 

That tribe of plants, called by botanists, the 
" Gratnina," contains all the gramineous plants or 
grasses, strictly so called, and also the culmiferous 
plants, which comprehend all the various sorts of 
grain. 

There is no tribe of plants so. useful and impor* 
tant ; none so universally disseminated over the face 
of the earth ; none that so highly deserves our care 
and attention, nor any that is capable of rew arding 
our researches with equal emolument There is, in- 
deed, no class of herbs or trees equally numerous 
witli that of the gramina, whose roots, leaves, or 
fruit, afford so little either of food or physic to man- 
kind ; but this is amply compensated by the support 



li^hich the gretmineous foliage affords to the domestic 
animals, and by the seeds of this tribe of plants, 
which serve as the staff of life to the whole human 
species. These two considerations rendei^ them the 
most invaluable of all the vegetable tribes, with 
trhich our great Creator hath been pleatsed to bless 
and beautify this lower world. The late progress of 
Natural History has been attended with this happy 
consequence, of making the philosophers in several 
parts of Europe ^pply their speculations in science to 
the purposes of Ufe. The botanists m their enquiried 
concerning the gramineous plants, have not stopt 
at the scientifical determinaton of their species, but 
have proceeded to consider theraf as the objects of 
cultivation, and, particularly, how far they are ca-^ 
pable of being rendered serviceable as artificial pa- 
sture. It is obvious to every person who views these 
plants, that they are the most natural food of cattle ; 
it is known also that they are capable of giving a more 
plentiful crop by culture, thaii is afforded by nature. 
To endeavour, theretbre, to discover which of them, by 
cultivation, is capable of yielding the best produce 
and the greatest quantity, is a very palpable enquiry ; 
and yet, obvious and useful as it is, it has, till of late, 
been unattended to and neglected. 
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PASTURE. 



PASTURAGE IN GENERAL. 

The increasing exportation of com and cattle, is 
usually supposed a certain sign of prosperity ; and 
it may be so, under particular circumstances ; but> in 
others, it seems rather a proof of the defective state, or 
of the decay of a country. The exportation of com 
is a security against famine ; it improves the soil, and 
promotes agrestic industry ; it is a neat profit to the 
kingdom, and a great advantage to the landed inte- 
rest. To preserve, at all times, a certain overplus 
quantity of corn in a kingdom, is undoubtedly a wise 
regulation ; but it is not clear, that this overplus 
should be so large as to furnish a very extensive and 
increasing exportation trade. The exportation of 
corn since the Revolution, though a high national 
expence, has been of great national advantage. The 
advantage is great indeed, if the increase of this ex- 
port, during a hundred years, has been entirely ow- 
ing to extended cultivation ; but if it has arisen, in 
any considerable degree, from a diminished or re« 
strained population, it is a symptom rather of the 
decay, than of the advancement of the kingdom. It 
must be owing to some defect, if the number of in* 
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habitants does not nearly keep pace with the quan- '- 
tity of corn which a country affords. 

But, at any rate, the exportation of com fi'om a 
Country is far more eligible than that of cattle. The 
pastoral life is unfriendly both to industry and po- 
pulation. It cannot' therefore, be the interest of 
the public to pursue it in preference to cultivation. 
The exportation of cattle implies a bad commercial 
habit in any state. It arises from the want of en- 
coura^ment to cultivators, or from the want of ma- 
nuiacturers, who arc every whore the great con- 
sumers of meat The chief produce of Scotland, 
from the unioii of the crowns to that of the king* 
doms, was cattle. The country, then, uas little 
else than a mere grasing field to England. But 
as Scotland has advanced in agriculture and arts, 
though the quantity of cattle has been much en- 
larged, yet their exportation has diminished. This 
diminution appears not to have been sensibly felt 
tin after the year 1 780. But it has since gone on^ 
and we may safely judge, in time to come, of the 
prosperity or decay of the country, by the de- 
crease or increase of this export. The population 
of Scotland, since the year 1 720, has been gready 
augmented by very. natural causes,— extended cul- 
tivation and the introduction of manufactures, and 
accompanied with a diminution in the quantity of 
exported Cattle. About the time of the Union, the 
^ttle sold to England amounted annually to tw^ 
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hundred thousand pounds sterling. When the tdinii 
of money, at that period, is considered^ one may 
easily perceive how much that article of exportation 
must now be abridged*. Latterly, too, it has di-' 
minished more rapidly tbati in times not &r distant 
Even so late as the yeair 1750, cattle formed the 
most consideretble export from Scotland; but they 
are now becinne not above the fifth or sixth article 



* Peter IleroiT, Esq. of Heroti, faid out M^ o^n eststes inf 
GMowaJj with those he held of other proprietors, ia grass 
farms, and commenced thte greatest cattle dealer to England, 
in the year 1697. A few jeafs before 1707, the English 
parliament, in order to promote t!he Union, passed an act pro^ 
hibiting the importation of cattle and linen cloth from Scot, 
land. In the autumn of the year 1706, Heron was informed 
at London hj his friend Lord Townshend, the sedretary of 
state, that England had begun to feel sa much incbnTenieAty 
from this act, that ministry had resoired to repeal it upon the 
meeting of psrrliamcnt. This intelligeirce communicated from 
friendship, Heron was well qualified to turn to advantage^ 
He hastened down to Edinburgh, and carried out with him 
a large sum of money to Crieff fair. The sale of the Highland 
cattle having been stopt for more than two years, their 
price had fallen almost to nothing. He purchased aC great 
part of the numerous drofes at the market, and had thenV 
taken into GalloWay, Where he waited the repeal of the En- 
glish act, which accordingly happened in November. He had 
them then driven into England, where they were sold to sin^* 
gnlar adrantage. Some of them which ho purchased at Crieff 
for four pounds Scots, were sold in NorfoUi at the price of 
(our pounds sterling. 
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of eitportation. If the country continues tq thrive, 
the time may not be fax off, when few or no cattle 
will be exported froqi it at all. 

But, as the quantity of cattle which Scotland can 
spare diminishes, we find the demand from £nglan4 
increases. For a few years past Scotland has there* 
(ore been more drained of cattle, and a|; higher 
prices, than at any former period. This may be 
thought to arise from an increased population in 
England. But it is doubtful whether or oot this is 
the case ; and it seems rather indeed to be occasion 
ed by a different cause. Manufactures and trade, 
by creating wealth, increase the demand for cattle* 
In a statp of opulent prosperity, mankind consume 
H greater proportion of animal food, than in a less 
advanced stage of society, when they live more upon 
vegetable produce. The labourers of the soil live 
chiefly on grain and the productions of the dairy ; 
but all m^ufacturers and people employed in trade 
live more upon meat In the flesh of cattle, t^e 
vegetable produce of the soil is concentrated, as i^ 
were, and comprised within narrow bounds. Tho 
extent of land, necessary to add ten or fifteen stone 
weight to an ox, would produce many times his 
weight in grain. But the grain goes so mqch 
further in tlie sustenance of the people, that the 
manufacturer who uses a pound of meat and ^, 
bottle of porter at a meal, consuines as much fironi 
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the soil as wouM have supported his grandfather 
several days. The quantity of grain, therefore, exr 
ported from England, aqd the quantity pf cattle 
consumed, more than in former times, are not ar- 
guments to persuade that the kingdom has increased 
in population during the present century. Even 
England has fallen under the disadvantage ^ of be- 
coming a grasing country for other nations by the 
exportation of horses. In this, as in many other 
cases, the gain of individuals is accompanied .with 
loss to the public. It is indeed but a late trade, 
and not at present, perhaps, so considerable as to 
be highly detrimental ; but being gainful, it may gp 
to a hurtful extent, and call upon the, legislatune to 
prevent its progress. 

But, though it may be contrary to the interest of 
the public to encourage pasturage in preierence to 
tillage, yet, in every country, there are lands which 
cannot be so beneficially applied to any purpose a3 
that of pasture. A gi'eat extent of Scotland, and 
especially in the Highlands, remains either unculti- 
vated, or is incapable of culture. Beside the quan- 
tity of pasture that must necessarily accompany cul- 
tivation, these unreclaimed and irrleclaimable parts of 
the country must always render the pasturage of 
Scotland very considerable in the eye both of pro- 
prietors and of the public. It is, therefore, to ,both 
a material object, to have that pasturage managed 
in the most profitable manner. 
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There is much improvement still required in the 
management of the pasture in the Highlands. It is 
composed of such a variety of plants, and situated in 
such a variety of climate, that much knowledge and 
art are necessary to turn it to the best account. 
The pastures at the bottom, and towards the summit 
of a Highland mountain, are so different, both with 
respect to their herbage and climate, that to use 
them indiscriminately, is to lose, in a great part, Jthe 
profit of both. 



HIGH AKD LOW PASTURES. 

There are some pastures that yield only early 
grasses, which rise and decay during the summer, 
and which afford little or no supply in winter and 
spring. But there are others which afford effectual 
support, during these seasons, both to black cattle 
and sheep. These two different sorts of pasture are 
to be found in most parts of the Highlands, on the 
same fiutn, and even on the same hill. The art of 
the grasier is to convert each of these to its proper 
use ; to consume copipleatly all the summer pasture 
in the summer season ; and to reserve the more late 
and hardy pasturage for winter. Though this b an 
obvious and reasonable piece of economy, it is far 
from being sufficiently observed in the Highlands ; 
it is evep overlooked and neglected. The cows, 
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merely on acooimt of their milk, are tended with 
some degree of care» but the barren cattle are aU 
lowed to traverse every part of the fiunn at will, ij> 
atead of bemg restraioMM}* hy skillM berdin^^ to the 
3pot9 and tracts most proper fi^r them at each sei^r 

son. 

In many places, the calves fu^ suflfensd to range, 
during the whole sun>aier, through the fields of corn* 
This liberty is granted to them from an anxiety to have 
them well fed, and not starved, as it is said, in the 
calfs skin. That the people should be anxious to 
have their young cattle well reared, is most advise- 
able. But to attain this end, can there be a more 
preposterous and pernicious method devised? The 
Corn» while yet young in the ear, is cropt by tba 
calves ; and to this loss must be added, what they 
tear up by the roots and trample under foot To 
those who have not seen this custom, it inay seem 
scarcely credible that such an inconsiderate practice 
should prevail, in a country liable to scarcity of com 
and scarcity of bread. It is the more inexcusable, 
as, by keeping the calves in a small inclosure, or by 
herding them upon a piece of good summer grass, 
they would be better fed and reared than in thw 
wasteful nsanner. 
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6UMMEB SHIEtlNGS AND GRA8INC. 

In moBt Highland farms there b a small portion 
of arable ground, and a large extent of mountain 
pasture, consideraUy distant The homestead is on 
the arable land, and generally situated on the sea 
ahore, by the side 6f a lake or river, or low in a val- 
ley. Here the fanner, with his cottagers, live in 
what are called their winter houses. Soon afiter 
the middle of June, when the arable land is sown, 
they emigrate from these dwellings, with their cattle, 
to a mountainous place belonging to tlie farm. Here 
they quickly erec^ or repair, their summer houses or 
shielings, which are composed chiefly of sods and 
the branches of trees. In these dwellings they live 
during the summer. Their only occupation is tend- 
ing the cattle on the heights, and the manufacture 
of the butter and cheese. Their chief sustenance is 
oat or barley meal, with milk in its different forms. 
In this way they pass the fine season, in a pastoral 
and cheerfiil manner of life, of which the people are 
extremely fond. When the corns begin to ripen, 
about the middle of August, they leave their plea- 
sant summer residence, and return to their winter 
houses. This method of management is natural to 
the situation of the country, and is not peculiar to 
the Highlands. The same prevails ia other parts of 
the world, and especially in Swisserland. There 
the inhahitants live and labour in the valleys for the 
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greatest part of the year, among their corn fields and 
vineyards ; but during the height of summer they 
enjoy what is called the Alpinage. They ascend the 
Alps to considerable heights, and live, with their 
flocks, in the same manner, though in a preferable 
3ituation, with the inhabitants of the Highlands. 

By far the greatest part of the pasture in the 
Highlands is situated at great heights ; and much of 
it in places inaccessible to cattle from October till 
May. Yet upon these heights, and even about the 
summits of very high mountains, there is, in the 
summer time, a profusion of excellent herbage. To 
these places the cattle do not willingly repair but in 
the finest season ; and will even desert them in sum- 
mer on the approach of wind and rain. For in ri- 
gorous weather they are at all times more covetous 
of shelter than pasture. These high pastures, there^. 
fore, never can be fully applied to use, or be con- 
sumed, but by means of diligent herding. By the 
neglect of this, the greatest part of them goes to. 
waste. They are not sufficiently eaten up during 
summer, and no catde are kept upon them after the 
end of August In consequence of this, a rank and 
excellent foggage is everywhere to be seen at these 
great heights in September and October, which is 
entirely lost All this might be avoided, and much 
gained, if the cattle were confined to these high pa- 
stures, by careful herding, which they might very 
well be, till the end of October. The forage- in 
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tfie low grounds would then be spared during the 
whole autumn, and become highly serviceable in 
winter, when it is most required. 



HERDIN0. 

The above art is well understood, and carefully 
practised, bv the storemasters of the south, in the 
pastuiiage of sheep. The flocks are attentively herd- 
ed from morning till evening. They are not suffered 
to stray at large ; but are directed by the shepherd 
in their walk during tlie day, and to their resting 
pli>ce at night. They are conducted to the pasture 
proper for them at the different seasons, and in such 
a manner, that the whole herbage upon the farm is 
rendered useful. This practice of the south coun- 
try herds is now known to many people in the High- 
lands, and they ought to observe it carefully in tiie 
management of their sheep. But to observe it in 
the management of their black cattle, is a matter of 
9iill greater moment. Yet in this article they are in 
most places inexcusably inattentive. The cattle are 
not properly herded, nor directed to their pasture 
with sufficient care ; they are allowed to roam at 
large over the whole farm ; they are suffered to pick 
and chuse their own pasture ; which can never turn 
out either to the advantage of the farmer, or to the 
benefit of the stock at larj^e. The grass at great 
heights is neglected, and left to decay and wither in 
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die winds. The eoai'ser grasses in the lower parts, 
to which the cattle ought to be confined during sum** 
mer, are avoided, and in a great measure lost The 
spots of fine ^ass, which should be their relief early 
in spring and late in autumn, are perpetually eaten 
to the ground. In this matter, there is no depends 
ance to be had on the instinct of cattle ; for they 
wouM rather have a mouthful of such fine grass, 
than a bellyful of grasses Df a coarser kind. To con* 
sume the coarse pasture upon a farm at the proper 
season, they must be compelled by careful herding. 
It is only in this way that the whole pasture upon a 
Highland farm can be turned to its iull account 

The farm servants in the Highlands are not ac* 
customed to that regular and assiduous herding of 
cattle that is necessary in a pastoral country. They 
look after them only by fits and starts^ and without 
a due regard either to the nature of their food, or of 
the grounds which they ought to occupy. The serr 
vamts employed are not even cloathed for the pur- 
pose. Hardy as they are, a tartan jacket, a kilt^ 
and brogues, that take in and give out the water as 
it comes, cannot afford sufficient shelter to a mail 
who is to remain the whole day abroad, in cold 
winds, rains, and snow. In the mountainous parts 
of the South of Scotland, and in as severe situations 
as any in the Highlands, the herds are cloathed in a 
different manner. Beside an under waistcoat, they 
have cloathcs pf warm coarse cloth^ warrai stockin«;s, 
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of ft double thready strong thick shoes, and a large 
thick plaid, to cover them entirely upon every emef^ 
gency. Thus cloathed, they can continue all day in 
the most boisterous weather, and remain abroad, as 
they often do, in the most tempestuous nights. But 
without such raiment they could neither pursue their" 
busmess, nor do justice to their masters. 



THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF PASTURE. 

All the grass grounds in the Highlands, and in 
iScotland at large, may be considered as belonging 
to one or other of the four following kinds. 

1. The first comprehends all that are commonly 
and strictly termed with us meadows. These are 
lands too wet for tillage, or that are liable at all 
times to be overflowed. Such, likewise^ are the sea 
inks, or salt marshes, on the shores. These lands 
have never been opened by the plough ; they are 
kept perpetually in pasture, or saved for the produc- 
tion of natural hay. They are generally situated by 
the sides of brooks, rivers, and lakes, or on the sea 
shore. Such meadows are frequently the richest 
pastures we have; and, when properly water fed, 
throw up a greater weight of hay than any other 
knd whatever. 
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2. The second sort of pasture is that produced 
on infield, or croft land, which has been inimemo- 
rially dunged and tillaged. This land is generally 
dry ; it naturally throws up the best pasture grasses ; 
and is preferable to any other for the fattening of 
cattle. In the South of Scotland, where the quan- 
tity of this son of soil is considerable, it is often 
allotted to pasture with great profit. But in the 
Highlands its proportion to the rest of the country 
is so small, that it never can be advisable to con- 
vert it into pasture. It should always be inclosed, 
and devoted entirely to th€ production of grain and 
winter provender. 

3. The third kind of pasture is afforded by out- 
field land, or that which has at intervals beeri in til- 
lage, but without receiving any manure. To this 
also may be referred the tracts of natural grass, 
which are often of an excellent quality, at the bot- 
tom and about the skirts of hills ; but so encum* 
bered with hillocks and rocks, as to be incapable of 
culture. 

4. The fourth consists of mountain pastures^ 
comprehending those which are situated firom about 
eight hundred to three thousand feet above the sea. 
These, from the poverty of their soil, tlie roughness 
of their climate, or the declivity of their situation, 
are generally incapable of culture. Of the same 
kind are all the moors and commons covered with 
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heath and aquatic grasses, though in low parts of 
the country, which, from the above or from other 
causes, have never been in tillage. 



OLD GRASS. 

It is commonly considered as a maxim, ^^ That 
^' pasture grass improves by age ; and that the old- 
** est is always the best" An idea certainly enter- 
tained by many to their own prejudice. The maxim 
is only true with respect to those soils which are so 
rich and dry, that the growth of mosses never takes 
place upon them. This is the case with but a very 
small part of the pastures of Scotland. Nine, at 
least, out of ten parts of all our pastures, are liable, 
upon resting but a few years, to be over-run with 
mosses. These gradually overspread the surface, 
and occupy the soil to such a degree, that the grass 
not only becomes thin, but less luxuriant in the 
blade. The pasture is thereby so much diminished, 
as to render it very unprofitable to retain such lands 
in grass beyond five or six years. For during such 
a period, though the pasture decreases, it is well 
known that the soil improves. 

' It is ima^pned by some, and maintained by a late 
writer * that as the fertility of a soil .is advanced, 

• Brngmans, De Flantis inatijibas. p. 59. 
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the plants which form the best herbage are mtafallj 
increased both in size and number; and on the 
other hand, that useless ^veeds are enlai^ged both ia 
size and number by poverty of soil. Th^ however^ 
is far from being invariably the case ; nor is it a rule 
on which any person should depend. The most 
luxuriant weeds are as fond of a rich soil as any of 
our cultivated plants. Without skill and care, the 
richest soil, when suffered to rest from tillage, will 
not of itself produce tlie most valuable herbage. 
The lands in Galloway were long enriched with 
shell marie before the introduction olf sown grass. 
When they were left ley, after some orops of com, 
they were covered with such a load of useless plants, 
as had never been seen in that country, — with sucb 
a rampant growth of mugwoft, dock, ragweed, bur- 
dock, and the different thistles, that the pasture was 
rendered entirely useless ; but when sown grass came 
to be used, and the land was carefully weeded, the 
crop of clover and rye grass became equally luxu- 
riant 
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It is held by Mr Miller, *^ That where grassr 
" ground is every year mown for hay, it must be fire^ 
** quendy dressed with manure ; otherwise the soil 
" will be soon exhausted." It is certain, that every 
grass crop may be improved by manure ; but it isr 



likewise certain, that a hay crop takeii off labd for a 
great number of years, and without any manure, 
does by no means impoverish the soil. Numberless 
instances might be given, in which many successive 
hay crops have been taken without muiure, and the 
land always found richer than it was at the begin*- 
ning. Natural hay is always to be considered, 
therefore, as a meliorating, not as a deteriorating 
crop. Unless the ground is of tiie richest kind, the 
hay crop will certaitdy diminish, indeed, in a course 
of years ; but not by impoverishing the soil. The 
grass, by b^ng repeatedly and closely cut, like all 
otiier plants, comes to be of a stunted growth. From 
year to year it is also rendered thinner and thiimer 
by the prevalence of mosses. The dwindling of the 
hay crop is thus presumed to proceed from a decay 
in the soil, when ki fact it is owing to these other 
causes. Mlien a field of natural hay comes thus to 
degenerate, the remedies are, tillage, the covering of 
the surface with manure, or gi'asing it every third, 
or even every second year. Where these methods 
are inconvenient, it is of great use to go over such a 
field, early in the spring, with a short-toothed hiy- 
row, so as to raise and eradicate the mosses, and 
make way for the tillering and growth of the 
srrass. 
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NEGLECTED SPOTS OF GRASS. 

In every field grased by cattle in summer, tlierc 
are certain spots which are neglected, on which the 
grass grows rank, and at length witliers witliout be^ 
ing touched. All cattle avoid the spikes and pani- 
cles of grasses, and the flowers of plants. When the 
herbage in any place has accidentally got a-head of 
the rest of tlie field, and hajs shot forth its flowering 
stems, such a spot is shunned by the cattle ; as they 
prefer the places where the grass has been kept 
short, and where there is nothing but foliage. They 
nauseate for a long time the spots where firesh dung 
has been dropped. Soqfie parts are occupied by a 
growth of plants which are refused by cattle ; and 
they have generally a predilection for particular 
places, where the pasture is sweetest For these, 
or for other reasons, it often happens, that, towards 
the close of summer, these neglected spots form a 
very considerable portion of a field. 

If it is designed to grase such a field qompleatly 
during autumn, these spots should be all gone over 
with tlie scythe in the end of summer. This is to 
convert ground, that would be otherwise waste, into 
good after-grass ; for the soiled and withered herb- 
age will cause the young grass mixed with it to be 
still neglected by the cattle, till urged by necessity, 

3 
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Jjut if the field is intended for winter pasturage, then 
all such spots of rank decayed •grass should be per- 
mitted to remain : they will be eaten down in winter 
by the same cattle that would not touch them in 
summer. Rut if tliey are not thus either cut or 
eaten down, the ground should be effectually cleared 
of them early in spring, before the new grass ap- 
pears. It may be noticed here, that if a due regard 
is paid to good after-grass, no cattle should be per- 
mitted to pass the night upon it : such grass is al- 
ways of a soft sloamy substance, soon spoiled by the 
lying of cattle upon it, and appears at the season 
when ground is usually wet and easily poached. 



WOODIAND PASTURE. 

Wherever there is wood or grown up coppice on 
a farm, there the herbage should be carefully pre- 
served for winter. The numerous tribe of wood 
plants is refused by cattle in summer, and some they 
M'ill not touch even at any season. The best grass 
under trees they neglect, for the same reason that a 
gooseberry in the sun is preferred to one in the 
shade. During summer, indeed, they often crowd 
into woody places, for shelter from the sun; but not 
for the pasture, which tliey tread under foot and 
abuse with their dui^. From all such places they 
should therefore be excluded during summer. But 
when winter is advanced, the wood not only affords 
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them the most comfortable shelter, but abundant 
pasturage, of which flicy would not have tasted one 
mouthful in summer. 



WEEDIXG. 

The advantage of weeding our corn crops id ge- 
nerally acknowledged, and in some degree practised. 
They are every where observed to be the best far- 
mers, who are most sensible of the advantages of 
having clean land. But much of this necessary la- 
bour would be superseded, were there some pams 
taken in weeding our pastures. In most of the 
corn fields in Scotland, a third, a half^ or two-thirds 
of the soil are occupied by weeds. Even our poorest 
arable lands, were they but clean, would produce 
double the crop they do at present To weed the 
soil while in tillage, though highly necessary and 
useful, will not completely answer the end pro- 
posed, unless due attention is paid to the extirpa- 
tion of weeds, in the pasture grounds and other 
parts of the farm. The scythe is the kistrument 
that must be chiefly depended on for this purpose. 
Not only every gi*ass field on a farm^ but the barn- 
yard, all the waste places about the farm-stead or 
elsewhere, and all the spaces by the sides of roads 
or inclosures, should be so cleared of stones, hil- 
locks, and shrubs, that the scythe may go easily 
over them. It is not so much the fields, as these 
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ivaste and vacant spotSi that are the great nursery 
of weeds upon every farm. Were these places gone 
over with the scythe, even but once every season, 
at the proper period, the annual weeds would be 
renM>ved and thdr propagation prevented for that 
year. In a couple of years, the strength of the bi- 
ennial^weeds would be overcome. Even the strong 
rooted perennials would not only be kept from pro- 
pagating any further, but in a short term of years 
would be destroyed. The good effects of this prac- 
tice would soon be seen on any single farm of a 
considerable size. Was it to take place on a num- 
ber of adjacent farms, it would have yet greater in- 
fluence ; and would prove still more effectual, if it 
was extended to any large tract of the country. It 
must be noticed, however, that this practice, though 
highly expedient, would be but of little avail if not 
continued fipom year to year. It is only by length 
of time that the weeds on any farm can be extir- 
pated. It is a labour that lessens indeed every 
year, but only when it is continued without inter- 
mission. The labour of weeding, during one or a 
few seasons, is thrown away, if, in a single year, 
the weeds are allowed to come to maturity, and 
and spread abroad their seeds. So true is the 
maxim, generally known, but little attended to by 
our farmers : *^ That one year s seeding costs seven 
years weeding." 
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The general negligence in suppressing weed*, 
and preventing their increase, is indeed deplorable^ 
When a tield of corn is cut, the rank uiugworts, 
docks, ragAvorts, and thistles, are suficred to remain 
on the stubble. The com is cut from about them 
with some trouble ; but tliey are left untouched, 
and, to appearance, even caretuUy preserved, though 
loaded witli ripe seeds to poison the soil. It is suf- 
ficiently negligent not to have them pulled by the 
hand bet\^een the middle of June and the middle of 
July , but altogether inexcusable to allow them to 
remain after harvest. A boy or a girl, as a gleaner^ 
might clear as much ground of these weeds, as a 
large band of reapers would go over in a day. — 
Many rich grass fields are quite encumbered, and ren- 
dered in a great measure useless by the same weeds, 
during August and September, when they are suf- 
fered to go to seed ; whereas, if they were cut with 
the scythe about the middle of July, which is but a 
slight piece of work, their propagation would not 
only be prevented, but the pasture would be en- 
larged. 

Such weeds as those now mentioned, and indeed 
all others, v\ hen cut at the proper season, that is, 
before the seeds are formed, may be made to add 
greatly to the stock of manure. They may be con- 
siderable in quantity, and tlieir quality makes them 
a valuable addition to a compost dunghill. By a 
slight fermentation, they are totally convertible into 
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vegetable mucilage^ the most beneficial of all ma- 
nures. But if they are not thrown to the dunghill 
till after the seeds are ripe, which is often the case, 
this is only to propagate the evil, as fi*om thence 
they will be spread over all the farm. It is not 
by lying a few months in a dunghill, that the seeds 
of these plants will be deprived of their vegetating 
power. 

The methods of extirpating weeds now suggest- 
ed, with the other remedies of summer fallow, horse 
and hand-hoed crops, would soon and greatly en- 
large 4!be produce of the kingdom, both in com and 
grass. 

After these general remarks on our pastures, and 
especially those of the Highlands, it may not be 
improper to take notice of those particular plants 
that are remarkably prejudicial in the grass grounds 
allotted to black cattle, and which every careful 
grasier ought to restrain and extirpate as far as 
possible. 



SHRUBS. 

Prunus spinosUj Linn. SI09 thorn. 
'RAxhxjAfrutic^suSj Linn. ComnK>n bramble. 
 idaeus, Linn. Raspberry. 

Rosa arvePisis, Linn. White dog rose. 
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Rosa canine^ linn. Bed dog rose. 

^ viUosaf linq. Apple rose. 

spinom$imay Linn. The cat hep. 

Crataegus axyifaintha, I^inn. White thorn. 

These thorns, brambles, and briars, occupy coii-t 
siderable spaces in many pastures. They form 
sometimes numerous and large clumps, and gene- 
rally on good soil. They afford to cattle neither 
food nor shelter, but, being strongly ariped, exclude 
them from a great deal of the best grass. By bumr. 
ing^ or by being cut over, they are only strengthened 
at the root, but caiyiot be destroyed, Tho only 
remedy is to grub them up ; a piece of labour that 
will generally be well bestowed- They are parti- 
cularly hurtful in a sheep pasture, by tearing off 
the wool before it coipes to poaturity, a<id thereby 
exposing the sheep to cold, wetness, aqd diseases. 
On a sheep walk especially) not one of these shrqbs 
should therefore be permitted to remaiq. 

Ononis inertnis, Linn. Smooth restharrow. 

spinosOj Linn. Prickly restharrqw. 

Genista tinctorial Lipn. Woodwaxen. 

The plants with a pea blossom generally afford 
^n agreeable and wholesome forage. But, though 
these three shrubby plants h»ve a flower of this kind, 
they are nauseated by all catde. Having strong 
creeping roqts, they overspread large spots, and 
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sometimes even considerable tmcts of grass grouodsi 
luid to the entire exclusion of every sort of grass. 
Many grasing fiekls in the Western Islands are render- 
ed good for little by the prevalence of the two first of 
these plants ; and some of the best pastures in Gal* 
loway are greatly impaired by the prevalence of the 
Uist Where land is to lie long in pasture, their 
progress can only be prevented by rooting them up 
on their first appearance* 

Myrica Gak, Linn. Gale. 

This shrub is an inhabitant only of a mossy soil, 
and engrosses a great part of the sur&ce in many of 
our moors and mountain pastures. In summer, it 
peHumes the air for miles togedier, with its aro- 
matic smell, which to many is very agreeable, and 
from which it has the name of sweet gale. By its 
stonble qualities, it might be presumed to be a 
plant of considerable powers as a medicine. But 
these it may possess, and yet be disagreeable and 
even noxious to the domestic animals, which it cer- 
tainly is. None of them, not even the goat, ever 
touch it from choice ; and it is pernicious to sheep, 
when, firom necessity, they are forced to browze 
upon it It is avoided even by insects, and bunches 
pf it are laid up by our country housewives, among 
their woollen cloaths, to preserve them from the 
moth. A shrub so copious, of no known use, so 
detrimeiital, and of such suspicious qualities, dc- 
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serves certainly to be discouraged. As it grows 
only in the coarsest and least valuable pastures, the 
labour of rooting it up would scarcely, perhaps, be 
recompensed ; but it usually occupies those tracts 
of moorish soil that are the fittest for paring and 
burning. In this way it might be completely de- 
molished : and, indeed, this practice of bumbaiting 
should certainly be followed, for the improvement 
of our moorish pastures, as well as for the purposes 
of tillage. 

The annual weeds, though baneful to our tillaged 
crops, are, comparatively, so little detrimental to our 
pastures, that they scarcely deserve notice in this 
place. It is by means of tillage, and the right ma- 
nagement of tillaged land, that they are to be over- 
come. But the biennial and perennial weeds that 
annoy our pastures, are indeed numerous and for- 
midable. To extirpate them requires particular at* 
tention and particular methods ; and, for tliis pur- 
pose, the nature of the plants themselves, and their 
manner of vegetation, wherever it i^ known, must 
be consulted. 



BIENNIAL WEEDS^ 



Echium xidgare^ Linn. Vipers bugloss. 
Digitalis purpureUy linn. Foxglove. 
Verbascum Thapsus, Linn. Shepherds club» 
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Daucus Carota^ Linn. Birds nest. 
Heracleum Sphondyllium^ Linn. Cow parsnip. 
Chaerophyllum sylvestrey Linn. Cow weed. 

temulum^ Linn. Wild chervil. 

. Erysimum officinale^ Linn. Hedge mustard. 
Anthemis arvenm, Linn. Wild camomile, 
Arctium Lappa, Linn. Burdock. 
Senecio Jacobaea, Linn. Ragwort. 
Carduus lanceolatm, Linn. Spear thistle. 

• crisptis, Linn. Welted thistle. 

acanthoidesy Linn. Curled thistle. 

The foxglove is a plant of a highly deleterious, 
nature, which is probably the case also with the shep- 
herds club. Though they abound and throw out 

« 

a luxuriant and succulent foliage, they are never 
tasted by cattle, even though urged by necessity, 
and are avoided even by insects. 

The Daucus Carota, Linn, is our common birds 
nest, frequently called wild carrot, and is, by Lin- 
nceus and most botanists, considered as the plant from 
which all our garden carrots are derived. It is one 
of the most copious and hurtful of all our biennial 
weeds. Many arable fields of a light soil, on the 
shores of the West Highlands and Islands, when 
left out in grass, are entirely covered with it They 
are, therefore, almost utterly lost, as it is not eaten 
by any quadruped, and yet every field overrun with 
this useless plant, is capable to afford a good crop 
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of turnips or of clover and ryegrass. It appears in 
general that all the umbelliferous aqui^tic plants, are 
in some degree poisonous to men, and likewise to 
cattle. On the other hand, those which grow on a 
dry soil, are aromatic, carmmative and wholesome 
to us, and yet we find itaany of them avoided bj 
cattle, such as the birds nes^ the cow-parsnip and 
others. 

The birds nest is very properly considered by 
Miller * as a different plant from the Garden Carrot, 
and he terms it Daucus sylvestris though it rather 
should be campestris^ as it grows not in woods but 
always in dry and open fields. This plant differs 
greatly from the ggrden carrot, in the form of its fo* 
liage and roots and especially in thw properties. — 
Those of the garden carrot are greedily eaten by 
horses, cows, sheep, and hog^, but those of the birds 
nest are untouched, and rejected by all these ani- 
mals ; so that, beyond doubt, they are to be account- 
ed as two different species. 

This was further confirmed by the cultivation of 
the Daucus Visnaga of Linnaeus. The seeds of this 
plant sent me by Signior Ortega, botanist to the King 
of Spain at Madrid, were raised for sevei^ years, 
and are still preserved in my garden. This b evi- 
dently the parent plant of all our garden carrots. — 

^ Mill«r. Diet. t. Daucus. 
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The roots indeed are white, and not so large as those 
of the cultirated carrot, but of the same quality. — 
The colour of the root, however, makes no essential 
difierence, as in diflferent countries the garden carrot 
is found to be purple, red, orange, yellow or white ; 
the same being the case with the common garden 
radish, which is in different places found to be of a 
purple, red, yellow, or white colour. 

The ragwort grows only in a dry and rich soil, 
and for nothing else should the fiumer wish to see it 
in his fields. Its seeds, like those of the thistles, are 
winged mih down, and are thereby adapted to fly 
abroad for and wide. Though a biennial, if inter- 
rupted in its growth, it will last three or four years. 
The best pastures in Scotland are not so much mo- 
lested by any other weed, as they are by this. It is 
of a nauseous smell, and is never eaten either by 
black cattle or horses ; yet it often covers a great 
part, and sometimes the most considerable part of 
an excellent grass field. When it first shoots, sheep 
will crop it a little, but this is of no use in destroying 
it. It seldom appears, and that but accidentally, in 
land under crop. We are not therefore to expect 
fi*om tillage, the extirpation of this very hurtfol 
weed. It is only to be diminished or exterminated, 
by proper care bestowed upon the pasture fields, and 
vacant places, where it abounds. 
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The biennial weeds of the above list, are the' 
most frequent and hurtful in our dry pastures, and 
none of them are eaten by cattle. They are all 
bulky, of a luxuriant growth, occupy much of the 
soil, and greatly diu)inish the quantity of food, which 
many of the best pastures should produce. Like all 
other biennials, they do not propagate by the root, 
but depend entirely for the preservation of their spe- 
cies, upon the seeds, in which they are very prolific. 
It is needless, therefore, to attack them at the root 
The obvious and only method to prevent their pro- 
gress, is to prevent their seeding. This is to be 
done by cutting them over with the scythe while in 
flower, but before any seeds are formed. • If a se- 
cond growth appears, which promises to seed^ it 
should also be removed in the same manner. 



PERENNIAL WEEDS, 

That propagate chiefly by the root, in dry pastures. 

Aegopodium Podagraria, Linn. Ashweed. 
Urtica dioica, Linn. Nettle. 
Tussilago Farfara^ Linn. Tussilago. 
Potentilla amerinaj Linn. Mascom. 
Triticum repens, Linn. Dogs Grass* 
Pteris aquilina, Linn. Braken. 
Polypodium Filiv mas, Linn. Fern. 
Mercurialis peramis, Linn. Dogs Mercury. 



"^^■-^^•^ 
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These, like many other plants, which shoot with 
vigorous creeping roots, produce comparatively but 
few seeds, or at least few that are fertile. They de- 
pend not so much upon the seeds, for the preserva- 
tion of their species, as upon the roots. These are 
renewed and enlarged from time to time, and by 
means of these* the plants maintain their ground for 
many years, nay even for ages, in tlie same spot. — 
On the other hand, the plants that do not propagate 
by the root, are always remarkably productive of 
prolific seeds. In general, as the power of repro- 
duction in the one way increases, it usually, dimi- 
nishes in the other. 

The ashweed and the nettle are commonly to be 
found in gardens, or in the neighbourhood of houses 
and dunghills. For the same reason, that they are 
attached to tliese places, they always possess them- 
selves of the richcftit soil, when they get into the field. 
Wherever tliey prevail, therefore, some of the best 
pasture must always be lost. When land is subject- 
ed to tillage, they may be easily destroyed ; but if 
they subsist in a Held that is to be long preserved 
for pasture, they should be rooted up with tlie spade. 
Nor is this a very difficult or tedious operation ; 
for, having close- matted roots, these plants are more 
easily eradicated, than would at first be imagined. 
Though cows are never known to touch nettles in 
the field, yet they eat them freely when qut and 
presented to them in the stall. 
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The tussilago and mascorn are extremely hurt- 
ful both to grass and com. They are avoided by all 
our quadrupeds, though the flower of the tussilago 
is an innocent medicine, and the farinaceous root of 
the mascorn, is not only esculent but a^^eeaUe. — 
To free a pasture of them would be a vain attanpt- 
The soil is only to be delivered from them while it is 
in tillage, when it can be effectually cleared. The 
roots of these weeds when thrown up by the plougl^ 
are eagerly fed upon by sheep, who are useful and 
excellent weeders on ploughed land, in the winter 
season. 

The dogs grass, or couch grass, is a weed uni- 
versally known and reprobated. It is the m^st hurt- 
ful of all others, to the com crops of Scotland, and 
very pernicious to many of the best pastures. It is 
of a rough harsh substance and taste. It is an eme- 
tic to dogs, and is disagreeable to cattle. Hiey will 
indeed eat it from constraint, but they avoid it wfaere- 
ever they can. It grows in the best soils, and thoit^ 
it sends forth but few flower spikes, wherever its 
roots get a footing, they spread and predominate, 
and get the better of almost all other herbaceous 
plants. In some old pastures, this plant forms a 
green but unprofitable sward, and wears out all the 
finer grasses that are natural to a good soil. Yet, 
while it occupies pasture land, there is no obvious 
method to destroy it. Nothing shews nK>re the 
imperfection of our tillage^ than the prevalence of 
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this pernicious weed. Large quantities of its roots, 
or quickens, as they are called^ are, and must be 
hauled out by every harrow ; but as every chip of 
them grows, a sufficient quantity is always left to fill 
the soil and suffocate the crop. Yet, till the lands 
in tillage are freed from it, the loss which it occa* 
sions in the pastures, must be endured. 

Not only the braken, but the whole tribe of ferns, 
is cautiously avoided by cattle, and almost all other 
animals *. Even insects, which prey on many poi- 
sonous plants, are scarcely ever seen to eat any of the 
fern kind. This would insinuate, that there is some- 
thing in them, noxious to animal life ; though from 
their sensible qualities, no degree of virulence or 
poison could be presumed. On one occasion, a 
field which had anciently been in tillage, but which 
had become overgrown with lu3(uriant brakens, was 
plou^ed up in winter. A herd of black cattle hav- 
ing access to the field, eat the roots of the braken, 
which were gross and succulent. The cattle were 
in consequence ^1 disordered, and four of the num- 

VOL. I. Y 

• Th« stonach of the Tetrao Tetrix^ Linn, or Black cock, 
after the bird had Irred in woods during winter, was scTeral 
times found stuffed with the foliage of the Polypodinm vulgare^ 
Linn, or Common polypody. This is the only certain in. 
stance that has occurred^ of any animal liTiog upon a plant of 
the fern kind in this country. 
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bcr died. The braken never grows but where tbeitr 
is a tolerable soil and good pasture. It rises early 
in summer with the grass, and being of a quick luxu* 
riant growth, overshades it during the whole seasoar 
No cattle ever feed beneath its shade. The gras^ 
that rises under it, is weak, soft, and sloamy, of little 
use to black cattle, after the fall of the braken in au« 
tumn, and at that time, very detrimental to sheep. 
Many of our best mountain and moorland pastures, 
are in this way greatly injured by the braken. It 
may indeed be compleatly eradicated by tillage; 
but it is hurtful in many places where the plough 
cannot be used. Neither can it be rooted up by the 
spade, in such a sitiaation, as it consists of distant 
straggling stems, that are all connected beknv at the 
root. In this case, the only remedy is to cut themr 
with the scythe, when they are at the height of their 
growth, about the end of July. Where they are very 
plentiful, this is done with profit for obtaining fern 
ashes% But it is well known to the persons employ- 
ed in this business, that when the brakens are cut 
t\^'o 01* three years successively in the same place, 
they become so diminished, as to be no longer pro- 
fitable, in the way of that manufecture. If the 
cutting of them is prolonged for a few years more, 
they come to be entirely worn out in die soil ; and 
it would certainly be advantageous to have many 
pastures freed from them in this way. 





The fern also pesters many grasing fields, but is 
more easily got rid of than the braken. It grows 
usually in large tufts, proceeding from one root, 
which is easily thrown out by the spade. The Dogs 
mercury also firequently occupies considerable spots 
in the best pasturesi where it is not only uaeless but 
poisonous. As it grows always in clumps, with 
matted roots, it may likewise be easily eradicated 
with the spade. 



PEBENKIAL WEEDS) 

That propagaAe both by roots and seeds in dry 
pastures. 



Rumex Acetasella^ Linn. Sheeps sorrel. 
Chrysanthemum Leueanthemum, Unu. Ox*eye 

daisy. 
Geranium ckutariumy Linn. Hemlock cranes- 

bilL 
Galium verum^ linn. Cheese-renning. 

These plants are the stationary inhabitants of a 
poor gravelly or sandy pasture. Labour would be 
ill bestowed, either to prevent the progress of their 
roots or the falling of their seeds, while the ground 
remains in grass. They are easily destroyed by til* 
lage, but are more effectually banished by rendering 

y 2 
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the soil richer ; for it is only on a poor neglected 
soil that they can prosper and propagate. 

The Sheeps sorrel and the Hemlock cranesbill, 
are of no use to any sort of cattle. The Ox-eye 
daisy is in some degree eaten by sheep early in the 
season ; but this is of no avail to diminish it in the 
soil. 

The Cheese-renning is not a plant of a simple 
herbaceous substance, which, indeed, may be pre- 
sumed from its quality of curdling milk, and is also 
refused by cattle. It is known in the Gaelic lan- 
guage by the name of Rtiagh, and overruns many 
extensive sandy fields on the shores of the Highlands 
and Hebrides. The root, which is of the nature of 
madder, affords to the inhabitants their best red dye. 
They are therefore eager to procure it ; but in some 
places are very properly prohibited from digging it 
up. This happens where the plant grows, as it fre- 
quently does, in a sandy soil that is apt to blow ; 
and where the breaking of the surface is capable to 
give the beginning to a sandy deluge. 

# # 

Galeopsis Ladanum, linn. Allheal. 

Tetrakitf Linn. Nettle hemp. 

Achillaea P/armica, Linn. Sneezewort 

Rumex acetosa^ Linn. Sorrel. 

Stachys palustris, Linn. Clowns allheal. 
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. Stachys syhaticaj Linn. Hedge nettle. 

Geranium pmtensej Linn. Meadow cranes- 
bill. 

' syhaticum^ Linn. Wood cranes- 
bill. 

The plants here enumerated are all nauseous to 
cattle of every kind. They inhabit only a strong 
and rich soil. They are luxuriant and very bulky, 
and occupy much space that ought to be better em* 
ployed. They require, however, a moist and weep* 
ing soil. It is in spots of this kind tliat they chiefly 
prosper, and from which they may be effectually 
diriodged by draining. Where this cannot be exe- 
cuted, and where the land is to remain long in pa* 
sture, it will generally be found beneficial to root 
them out. 

« • • 

Rumex chtusifoliuSy Dnn. Common dock. 

crispus^ linn. Curled dock. 

acuttis^ Linn. Sharp pointed dock. 

Scabiosa aroensis, Linn. Field scabious. 
Amirrhinum Linariay Linn. Toad flax. 
Lamium aUmm^ Dnn. White dead nettle. 
Galeopsis Galeobdobm, Linn. Yellow nettle 

hemp. 
Malva sylveitrUj Linn. Common Mallow. 
Artemisia v^am, Linn. Mugwort 
Matricaria inodorOf Linn. Com feverfew. 

y 3 
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Centaurea nigrCj lirni. Knapweed. 
Scabiasa^ lino. Greater knapxveed. 

These are some of the worst perennial weeds 
that annoy our driest and best pastures. They are 
the more difficult also to overcome, because they 
propagate vigorously by the root as well as by the 
seeds* The docks are pcuticularly prevalent, and a 
spade of a peculiar construction has been conti ived 
to eradicate them. Any labour exerted ia roodag 
them up will always be wdl bestowed. But a coa* 
Stant attention to prevent this set of plants from pror 
pagating their seeds is no less neoesaary, by cutting 
them with the scythe at the proper season, which is 
neither a difficult nor expensive piece of work. 

# • • • 
Serratula aroensis, Linn* Com thistle. 

This, upon the whole, may be redconed the most 
hurtful weed over all Britain, both in arable and pa- 
sture ground ; being the most frequent and copious 
of all the thistle kind. It has been called the Car- 
duus viarumj or Way thistle, from its abounding so 
much by the side of high roads; but k prevails, 
also, so much in com fields, that with us it is pecu- 
liarly termed the Cora thistle. All arable and all 
pasture lands are liable to be infissted with it ; from 
those of the highest value, down to such as are not 
rented at above a crown an acre. 
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Tbou^ it will grow almoit aoywbere, it is pecu^ 
Ikrly attached to a soil Hiat is of a calcareous na« 
ture. It is most vigorous, tiierefore, in the nei^ 
bourhood of limestone quarries ; by the lideB of 
roads that have been covered with limeatooe ; and ia 
edl land that has been limed or marled It is an io^ 
tolerable and increaMig evil ir the marled and limei 
lands of Berwickshire, Gadloway, Forfarshire, and 
many other countries where th^^ are no efiectuql 
^brts used to suppress and destroy it 

To pull it up by tbe hand lirom among the com 
in summer, used to be a very general practice. The 
thistles were s«ffered to He in the sun during the 
day ; by which means they were much softened, and 
served as supper to the horses at night, though they 
wiU not touch them in the field. This laudaU^ 
piece of carefulness has rather been neglected of 
late, where tiiere ia a command of clover and rye 
grass in summer. But its usefulness is maaifest; 
And it is a practice tbat should by no aoeans be laid 
aside. 

The com Mstle has not merely a perennial, but 
a strong creejHng root : so that wherever A phmt of 
it takes place in a pasttife, it continues t0 spread 
iirom year to year. At its first appearance it is 
easily checked ; but if it is allowed to propagate its 
roots for two or three seasons, it becomes scarcely 

v4 
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practicable to expel them from tlie soil by digging ; 
for the roots are easily broken, and every fragment 
of them will grow. The thistles of this sort in the 
corn fields are usually but seedlings, or of the for* 
mer year's growth : these have not as yet spread in 
the ground ; so that on pulling, the whole root is 
brought up : this is one of the most favourable op- 
portunities, therefore, of resisting the progress of this 
pernicious weed. Its roots are succulent, and fed 
upon by sheep. Wherever it prevails iii land that is 
broken up by the plough, sheep may therefore be 
rendered very useful in destroying it. 

The seeds of the Com thistle, being copiously 
winged with down, fly far and wide. They are, in,- 
deed, disabled from flying by rain; but the plant 
well knows bow to obviate this difficulty, and never 
spreads its down but whep the weather is dry. It 
then removes with the least breath of wind ; so that 
a farm happily free from this plant n^y be poisoned 
with it in a day from lands at a ^ea( dist^ce. It is 
necessary, therefore, by means of the scythe, tp pre- 
vent its coming to seed in every pasture. But to 
clear the tillagCKl and pasture fields of it will not be 
sufficient, if, by the same m^ans, it is not restrained 
and extirpated by the road-sides, and other wa^ 
places upon every farm. 
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P£R£NNIA£ WEEDS, 

Which prevail in the wettest meadows. 

Iris PseudacoruSy linn. Bog lily. 
Menyanthes trifoliatOy linn. Marsh trefoil. 
Comarum pahutrCy Linn. Marsh cinquefoil. 
Rumex aquafkus^ Linn. Water dock. 
Polygonum amphUnum^ Linn. Willow-leaved 
knotgrass. 



Pemcaria, linn. Spotted knot- 
grass. 

Htfdrcpipery Linn. Pepper knot- 



grass. 

Alisma Plantago aquatica, Linn. Greater wa- 
' ter plantain. 

! rdnuncubnde^, Linn. Lesser water 

plantain. 

Ranunculus Lingua, Linn. Great speanvort 

— ^flammuhy Linn. Procumbent spear- 
wort 

Sysimbrium arhphtbium, Linn. Water radish. 

Bidens tripartita, Linn. Marsh hemp agri- 
mony. 

Typha latifoHa, Linn. Reed mace. 

Sparganium erectum, Linn. Burr reed. 

Equisetum pahistre, Linn. Marsh horsetail. 

fludcttik, Linn. River horsetail. 

 ■'■ limogum, Liiui. Smooth horsetail. 
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These plants grow chiefly in our most watery 
meadows, or such as are always overflowed in winter, 
and that are so wet and soft, even in summer, that 
they can scarcely bear the tread of cattle. All these 
plants, without exception, are not only rejected as 
food, but there is never .any pasture for cattle in the 
places where they grow; yet, there can be little 
doubt, that thoae places might be made prodoctive 
of useful provender. No attempt, indeed^ has ever 
been made to render suob meadows useful. It is 
true, that they are frequently incapable of being 
drained; but even where this is the case, these plants 
might undoubtedly be removed, and others that are 
useful, and which grow m a similar situation, substi- 
tuted in their place. Such meadows, wet as they 
are, might all be replenished witb jpla^ts capable of 
affording either green or dry fordge; aad of this 
number, and for these pdrposes, the following species 
may be suggested. 



ursb club*rush. 
ursh cypenis^graas. 
qfieadow grass. 
ComuQii reed 



grass. 

Lrundo CchuMgrostii^ Liaa. Brwcbetf 
.grass. . 

Sibatt reed erass. 



Carex gigantea. Giant carex. 
 — - trigima. Bog pointed gnus. 



I. 
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These are a}l gramineous plaats, and though of 
the coarsest kind, they are wholesome, and eaten by 
cattle when destitute of more agreeable food The 
Common reed grass, the coarsest of the whole, when 
it first springs, and is yet tender, in the end of May, 
is eagerly fed upon by the Highland cattle, and af- 
fords great relief to them at that season. These 
gramineous plants, that may in some degree be use- 
ful, grow naturally in the same wet situation as the 
useless and pernicious plants of the former list, and 
may, with a little care, be substituted in their room. 
Their chief use would be to serve as bog liay. Tliey 
are all plants of a tall vigorous growth, and when 
suffered to arrive at maturity, become too bard and 
harsh for this purpose ; but were they cut early in 
the season, while yet tender and succulent, they 
would afford a heavy crop of coarse but useful hay, 
in many tracts of marshy meadow ground, that are 
at present useless, and inaccessible to cattle even in 
summer. 

TMere are other grasses, however, of the aquatic 
kind, which grow in a similar situation, and that are 
more palatable to cattle. These would not afford 
an equal weight of hay, but they would yield an ex- 
cellent pasture, in meadows sufficiently dry to admit 
of cattle in summer, in place of the hurtful weeds 
with which they are occupied at present : — Such are 
the following plants. 
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Alopecurus geniculatus, Linn. Flote foxtail 

grass. 
Agrostis stohniferay Linn. Creeping bent 

grass. 

alba^ Linn. Marsh bent grass. 

Aira aquaticay Linn. Water hair grass. 
Poa fialustrisj Linn. Marsh meadow grass. 
IPestucsiJltUtamy Linn. Flote fescue grass. 
Holcus mollis, Linn. Creeping soft grass. 

SoipQ of the grasses of this list, though aquatic 
plants, are the most coveted by cattle of ail others. 
In deep miry and watery places, cows, in the sum- 
mer time, often endanger, and sometimes lose their 
lives, to get at the Water hair grass, the Marsh 
meadow grass, and the Flote fescue. 

From this account of these plants, and those of 
the former list, it appears that, by their means, many 
of our most watery meadows may be changed from a 
state of utter sterility, to become essentially beneficial. 
Nor is any high degree of labour or expence requisite 
for this purpose. It is only necessary to collect the 
seeds of the above. gramineous plants, vvhich may be 
done in most parts of the country. All these plants, 
or the greatest part of them, are to be found in al- 
most every district. They usually form, indeed, but 
detached spots ; yet from these, a sufficient quantity 
of seeds may be obtained to cover a considerable ex* 
tent of wet meadow land. The seeds ought to be 
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sown about the beginniiig of May, partly on land, 
and partly perhaps in water, and left to their £Bite. 
Being sown in the situation in which they naturally 
grow, they would certainly prosper. It is the pro- 
perty of these, and of all perennial grasses, that 
wherever they get possession in a soil, they propa* 
gate by the root, to the exclusion of almost all otlier 
plants : They would in time wear out all the useless 
aquatic plants of the above list, and form an herbage 
that would answer both for hay and pasture. 

PERENNIAL WEEDS, 

T 

That predominate in meadows moderately wet. 

Aira caespitosa^ Linn. Turfy hair grass. 
Veronica AnagaUis aquaticoj Linn. Water 

speedweU. 
Myosotis scorpimdes, Linn. Marsh Scorpion 

grass. 
Angelica syivestris, Linn. Wild angelica. 
Juncus conghmeratusy Linn. Common rash. 

effusuSy Linn. Hard rush. 

Anthericum ossifragum^ Linn. Lancashire asr 

podel. 
Epilobium hirsutum^ Linn. Codlings and 

cream. 
Lythrum mUcaria^ Linn. Purple loosestrife. 
Spiraea uimariay Linn. Meadowsweet. 



Banunculus ocm, Ltim. Upright crowfo(»L 

' Ficaria, linn. Pilewort. 

CsitixBL paluatrisy Linn. Marsh marygold. 
TroUius europeus, Linn. Lucken gowan. 
Erysimum barbarea, Linn. Winter cress* 
Pedicularis palustris, Linn. Marsh louaework* 
syhnUica^ linn. Common louse- 
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wort 
Mentha aquatica^ Unn. Water mint 
Scrophiilaria wdbtftTy Linn. Iigwort 
Carduus pahistrisy Linn. Marsh thistle. 

helenoidesj Linn. Deera ear. 

Senecio aquaticus^ Linn. Marsh ragwort 
Tussilago Petasites, Linn. Butter bur. 
Equisetum arveme, Linn. Padock pipe. 
sylvaticum, Linn. Wood padock 

pipe. 
Polytrichum commune^ Linn. Goldenlocks. 
Sphagnum palustre^ Linn. Bog moss. 

All these weeds are the inhabitants of a wet soil. 
They are either of a hard harsh substance, or of an 
unwholesome nature; and are therefore repudiated 
by cattle, unless forced to eat them from necessity. 
Though not directly poisonous, it is certain that some 
of them, and probable that many of them, are the 
cause of diseases in our domestic animals. They 
abound in all our wet meadows, from which, if 
possible, they ought to be expelled 



Many of them are usually to be fiMmd iat the 
flame ine«daw ; in other fdaces, only a few of them 
are prevalent Sometioiea a lai^ge space of grooiid 
is ratirely covered with one of these plants ; and aii 
they are in general very bulky, they frequently coiti» 
pose almost the whole herbage of extensive mea- 
ckms. 

Such a number of plants on the same groimd, so 
topkms, and of such a rank growth, yet all distaste- 
hi to cattle, certainly deserve the notice of the gira- 
sier ; as they often fill our wet meadows to such a 
degree, that the real pasture obtained from them is 
very inoonsiderable. 

It is to be regretted, that the precise nature and 
effects of the plants tiiat are disagreeable or hurtful 
to cattle are so little known. The Marsh marygold, 
the Lucken gowan, and the whole tribe of Ranun* 
cuius, excepting the Common butter cup *, are plants 
so acrid, as to blister the skin. It is not surprising 
therefore, that tliey are avoided by cattle, and they 
are known to render sheep hydropic. They are 
crept indeed a little in spring, when perhaps they 
are less virulent ; but they become more acrid and 
venanous a^ they advance in their growth. It is re* 
markable also in these plants, that though they are 
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noxious when green, they are harmle^ when made 
into hay : — Their venom is volatile, and flies off in 
drying : — It is lodged in the sap, and not in the fi- 
brous or soUd substance, which is the case in many 
other plants. I 

The Butter-bur covers the whole surface of the 
ground with its expansive leaves, which are soft 
fresh and succulent, yet they are ne^ected by all 
animals. The roots, however, are the favourite food 
of hogs, and by their means, this rampant weed 
may be easily extirpated. 

The different sorts of Horse tail or Padock pip^ 
are not only useless, but noxious. They are sup- 
posed, indeed, not to hurt horses, but they occasion 
bloody urine in cattle, and abortion in sheep. 

Such meadows as are here described, and filled 
with the useless and baneful weeds now enumerated, 
stand certainly in need of being altered and reform- 
ed : Wherever they are capable of tillage, that may 
be made an effectual remedy ; but where the plough 
cannot be used, which is often the case, another me- 
tiiod of improvement must be adopted. The soil of 
such meadows having never been moved, but imme- 
morially possessed by these strong perennial weeds ; 
it is usually to the depth of a spade or more, of the 
nature of turf, 6rom the ' successive decay of their 
roots. The sufface, which is very inflammable, whea 
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irioderately dried, ought therefore to be pared with 
the flaughter- spade, to the depth of four or five inches, 
and burnt. This will not only clear the soil of its 
former unprofitable inhabitants, but the ashes will 
prepare it for the production of a more beneficial 
herbage. The new herbage to be introduced, should 
chiefly consist of the best grasses that are natural to 
a wet soil. Their seeds should be collected in au- 
tumn, and sown in the begmning of May. If the 
ground is so dry as to admit of a harrow going over 
it after they are sown, it will be much in their favour. 
The grasses to be chosen for this purpose, are the 
seven species of the above list, which are calculated 
for watery places ; but there are others which, though 
not so directly aquatics, naturally grow in a very 
moist soil : — Such are the following species. 

Phleum pratense, Linn. Timothy grass. 
Briza media, linn. Quacking grass. 
VodL pratensisj Linn. Great meadow grass. 
Festuca elatiory Linn. Tall fescue grass. 
Avena p*atensis, Linn. Meadow oat grass. 
Holcus lanattis^ Linn. Soft grass. 

These are all excellent grasses, both for pasture 
and hay, in a moist soil. With these, and the other 
seven species mentioned above, our wet meadow 
grounds in Scotland should be made chiefly to 
abound. Rye grass, White and Yellow clover, are 
fit only for dry and rich soils. How often do we see 
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them sown for pasture, in a soil not natural to them, 
and in which they were entirely out after the second 
or third year? but the above thirteen species of grass, 
which are equally, if not more valuable, will flourish 
in a wet and poor soil, where these cultivated plants 
cannot succeed. This shows the propriety of atten- 
ding to the propagation of the native and. valuable 
grasses of the country, which, in many situations, 
may be rendered more advantageous, than those that 
are already cultivated. 



SOWING OF PASTURE GRASSES. 

Little attention has hitherto been paid to the sow- 
ing of grasses or other plants that are the fittest for 
pasture. In the most improved parts of the country, 
where ground is designed to remain long in grass, it 
is sown with rye-grass, red, white, or yellow clo- 
ver, or ribwort * : These are the only plants, that 
are as yet used for this purpose. The rye-grass, the 
red, and yellow clovers, are fitter for the scythe than 
for pasture. The white clover is, no doub^ one of 
the most valuable pasture plants; but it is of no avail^ 
to sow it, unless the soil is precisely suited to its na« 
ture, and upon such a soil it always comes of itself. 
The ribwort is indeed grased by cattle, but they 



* Plantago lanceolaiaj Linn* Ribwort plantain. 
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prefer to it those gramineous plants that are always 
to be found wherever it grows* 

It is well known, that when dny or all these five 
plants are sown, they generally wear out soon. They 
answer not the purpose of establishing a durable pa- 
sture.: — ^They disappear in the course of three or 
four years, and the soil is left to be replenished witti 
such grasses as accidentally spring up. Some of 
these afford but a poor pasture ; others of them are 
quite improper for it; and yet we frequently find 
fields of excellent soil entirely engrossed by them. 
Such are the following grasses, which are either alto- 
gether useless, or of a very inferior quality ,* yet they 
are often seen to fill the soil that has been sown with 
the above five plants, commonly called grass seeds, 
in order to procure a permanent pasture. 

Aira caryopkyUeOj Linn. Silver hdk* grass. 

caeipitosoj Linn. 

Phleum nodosum^ [^Linn. Bulbous catstail 

grass. 
Festuca bromoides^ Linn. Barren fescue. 
— — *— myuras^ Linn. Wall fescue. 
Bromus secalmus, Linn. Goose grass. 

sterility • Lmn. Barren brome grass. 

Yi^cXyYi^ glaimrtitusj Linn. Orchard grass. 
Avena elatwry Linn. Tall oat grass. 
LoUum tenmkntum, Linn. Darnel. 
Triticum r^n^, . Linn. Dogs grass. 

2 2 
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Hordeum murinumj Linn. Wi^ boinet 
Juncus pihsuSy Unn. Hairy wood rush. 

campestris^ Linn. Small hairy wood 

rush. 

Instead of these anproiitable grasses od a good 
soil ; and instead of the common sown grasses, whid» 
remain but for three or ioxn years, it woidd certainly 
be better to have the ground filled with the seeds ef 
those grasses that constitute the best pasture, and 
which are capable to continue in every good soil lor 
a great length of time without diminution* Such are 
the grasses contained in the following list* 

* Antboxanthum odoratwnij \mxsl Ycmal 
grass. 

^ Alopecunis pratensiSf Uitn. FoKtai) gtu^* 

* Agrostis capillariSy Linn. Fine bent grass. 

* Poa iriviaUsy Linn. Common meadow grass. 

* pratensisj Lirni. Great meadow grass. 

* angustifoUay Linn. Narrow leaved me- 

dow grass. 

- — annuaj Linn. Suffolk grass. 
Festuca duriusculaj Linn. Hard fescue. 
AvenaJlavescenSf Linn. Yellow oat grasd. 
Cynosurus cmftf/i»,Linn. Crested dogtail grass. 

* Holcus tanatuSy Linn. Soft gra». 

These are tiie grasses which constitute our best 
pastures, and are the inhabitants of our richest and 
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shiest fields. They ane also capable of yieklmg a full 
xn>p of hay, which, in quaJity, is preferdale to every 
other kind. Whereyer a field chiefly consists of any, 
4M* all of these grasses, especially those marked with 
an asterisk, their seeds should be careftdly preserved. 
If the field, or a part of it, is kept for mttural hay 
till the seeds are ripe, they can then be easily col- 
lected, and with these seeds, the land should be re* 
|>lenished that is intended to .remain in pasture, u^ 
pref&eoce to rye-grass, or the other sown grasses at 
present in use. Whereiicer natural grasses are thus 
K>wn for pasture, it is require, however, that the 
soil in which they are lodged, should approach as 
near as possible, in its qualities, to that on which 
tliey grew ; jTor the duration x>f the pasture is not to 
depend on the plants raised from the seeds sown ; 
but upod the progress jof their roots, and upon the 
«eeds sown spontaneously, neither of which will 
prosper, unless the plants are in their natural soil. 
It would be a still greater improvement, if the seeds 
.<3if some of the best of these pasture grasses were 
collected separately, and sold pure and unmixed, as 
^e rye-grass and other sown grasses are at present 



POISONOUS PLANTS. 



All animals have a surprising pou er in distin- 
guishing the salutary plants, fi*om those which are 
poisonous, or that are hurtful to their fi*ame. Birds 
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distinguish chiefly by the eye, and the herbivorous 
quadrupeds by the smell. Horses and cows distin- 
guish also by the taste. For, when in a mouthful 
of herbage, they take up any plant that is disagree- 
able to their taste, they separate it from the rest and 
drop it out, at the side of the mouth. 

It is alleged, that man is remarkably deficient 
in this talent He is not destitute of it, however, by 
nature ; though he may become defective in it, by 
want of exercise. The American savage, possesses 
it in a higher degree, than tlie civilised European ; 
because the talent is improved in him, by his manner 
of life, which remains, as it were, dormant in the 
other. By experience, skillful men come to have a 
nice knowledge of the qualities of plants, from the 
smell and taste. Yet it is not unlikely, that in men, 
as in animals, there may be an instinctive discern- 
ment, of what is salutary or noxious, exclusive of 
experience. There is, for example, a natural and 
general disinclination to the taste of cellery, parsnips, 
and parsley, which seems rather founded on instinct 
than experience. These culinary plants are perfect- 
ly wholesome ; but they have been rendered so, only 
by cultivation. The wild cellery and parsnip in our 
swamps, and the parsley as it grows in the springs 
of Sardinia, are known to be noxious. They are 
among the umbelliferous plants growing in water, 
which are almost all of them endowed with virulent 
tod poisonous qualities. There is a peculiar taste 
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which prevails in them all ; nor is it quite eradicated, 
even in these cultivated garden plants. It is this 
probably, that occasions a natural aversion to them, 
which is only to be overcome by habit 

Cattle which are housed and hand-fed, lose much 
of their power, in distinguishing between wholesome 
and hurtful plants ; but those which live constantly 
in the fields, do still retain it in some degree. Yet, 
urged by necessity, they frequently devour noxious 
plants, which occasion diseases and death. As it is a 
matter of momeot to the grazier, to be well acquaint- 
ed with these plants, that they may be eitlier avoid- 
ed or extirpated, such of them as are most common, 
and most frequently injurious, may here be noticed. 

Hyoscyamus niger, Linn. Black henbane. 

Conium maculatum^ Hemlock. 

Oenanthe crocatOj Linn. Hemlock dropwort. 

Sium aquaticum, Linn. Water pai^snip. 

Phellandrium aquaticum^ Linn. Water hem- 
lock. 

Cicuta virosa, Linn. Long leaved water hem- 
lock. ^ 

Ranunculus sctleratus^ Dnn. Marsh crow- 
foot. 

Taxus baccata, Linn. Yew. 

AU the vegetable poisons, may be consideied as 
being of an acrid, or of a narcotic quality. This 
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indeed is only % very genial diWsiQn, but it is uc^* 
liecessary to be more p^icular, in considering thair 
^ethal effects upcxi cattle. Most of tbe plaiU^ in iim 
list, appear frotn their eflfectSy tq belong to tbe la/^ 
class ; a? they affect cattle with stupor, deliripm, ancf 
ponvulsioii:5, which terminate in death. The Marsh 
crowfoot, is the only plant among them thaf i$ re- 
markable for iti$ acrid substance. 

The Black henbane ifi generally detested by oil 
cattle. Exclusive of its smell and taste, it might 
even be suspected from i\s lugubrious aspect It^ 
very vapour is noxious to man, apd its external ap- 
plication produces delirium. It infests the pastures 
in Holland and in some parts of En^and. With ua, 
it seldom makes its way into the field, but is happily 
confined to ruins, rubbish, and tbe neighbourhood of 
dunghills. Yet even in these places, cattle have 
been known sometimes to suffer, by eating its aeeds. 

The hemlock is an iqhabitant of a damp cada- 
yprous soil, and grows chiefly about towns and hou^ 
9es. It seldom takes place m pastures^ which ia[ 
fortunate, for cows have been often disordered and 
sometime9 killed by it It is qf a ^niell nauseous, 
and of a substance poisonous both to. man and beast 
It is said, that horses labouring under the fiercy will 
^at of it ; but not as a food, only as a medicine pre- 
acribed by nature ; as it is prescribed by art^ to a 
ipan labpuring under the cancer. 
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Thd Hemlock dropwort: i3 a perteia poiaon to 
eattle» lifi well «$ to DOfin. It appears not only where 
water stagnates) but ia 3pring39 ax)d by the $vie$ of 
glear ranning brooks and rivers. It grows generally 
JQ krge patcfiefi^ and rises in aununer with a luxu* 
riaot growth, thiee or four feet high. During that 
season, cattle pever approach it In the ;^ring» its 
large white succulent roots appear above the eartli 
pr the water, with the youc^ green leaves at top, — 
They are then preyed upon by cattle, which happen 
to be in a starviqg state, and prove very soon mortal* 
They immediately affect the catde with delirium, 
whicb quickly terminated in convulsions and death* 
Some cuttle ia Annandak^ arts poisoned almost every 
spring by this plant Mr Macdonnel of Boisdale 
was sensible, that he lost at least three or four cows 
Ifj it every year» on his £urm in South Uist ; but a 
ooQsiderable number of cattle are certainly killed 
by this plant io the Islands^ and along the west 
coast, where it is not known nor suspected to be the 
cause of their death* As it is usually confined to 
spots, as it does not spread to any gpeat extent in it 
pttticular place, and grows from bulky perennial 
roots, with a little care, and at a very trifling e^- 
penoe, it may he extirpated from any £arm *. 

* A Painter in drawing a figure of tbii piaot, was Mfead 
with a degree of meagrim and sickishnesss, from the effluTia of 
a parcel of it on hie table. Tie aaiac effiecte were felt by a 
botanist, while he was p^paring some specimens of the plant 
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The foliage and roots of the water parsnip, are 
similar in quality to those of the water dropwort, 
but not quite pf such a virulent nature. 

The Water hemlock is poisonous to all cattle^ 
and more destructive to horses, when it is dry, than 
when it is green. 

The long leaved Water hemlock, is immediate 
death to oxen and swine ; but as it is alleged, caa 
be browsed upon by goats with impunity. 

Of the whole baneful tribe of Ranunculus, the 
Marsh crowfoot, frequent in our wet meadows, 
seems to be the most acute and penetrating poison. 
It cannot be tasted, or applied to the skin, without 
danger, and its vapour even is noxious. Among the 
old officinal simples, it used to be termed the A[Hum 
risus, because persons poisoned with it, die in fits 
of convulsive laughter. Its venomous part, being 
very volatile, it i& likely that by distillation, there 
might be obtained from it, a more violent poison 
than what is yielded by the laurel bay *, or any other 
plant of the European climates. It is a plant pro- 
bably more detrimental to cattle, than is commonly 
known, and ought to be carefully exterminated 
wherever it appears. 

* Pronos Imroceratusm Linn. 
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The yew tree now grows in a wild state, only in 
a few parts of Scotland, but it is frequent in planta- 
tions and other places to which cattle have access. 
There are several instances recorded of horses being 
killed by it Some cows having broke into a plan- 
tation, during the night, where there was a good 
deal of yew, at Arbigland in Galloway, two of them 
were found dead in the morning. They were im- 
mediately opened, and their stomachs were found 
full of yew twigs, which were but slightly chewed, 
and not in the least digested. The poison of the 
yew, had, therefore, in this case proved mortal, with- 
out entering into the circulation. An ass, having 
browsed on the yew hedge of the bowling green at 
Moffat, became delirious, convulsed, and dropped 
do\)iii dead, within three or four hours. It is certain 
that several plants, which are poisonous to some ani- 
mals, do not affect others. It is said, that the yew 
produces no bad efiect upon deer. In the natural 
yew wood, upon the island of Inch Lonach in Loch 
Lomond, each tree is cropt as far up, as the deer 
can reach. By the report of the fon-ester, the deer 
are there seen daily to browse upon the ye^v, witliout 
any bad consequence. 

There are, no doubt, other plants, beside those 
of the above list, to which cattle owe many of their 
diseases, and oftimes their death ; but for want of 
due observation, tliey are not known to be the cause 
of these bad effects, m hich arc oflcn very sensibly 



felt by the husbandmaQ. Whenever any cattle hap- 
pen to die suddenly, the contents and state of their 
stomach, ought to be immediately and narrowly in- 
apeoted. This would probably g^ve some usefiil 
formation upon the subject. 



FLOODING OF PASTURES. 

Wherever dry pastures upon declivities can be 
watered, by means of rills drawn by the plough ; the 
quantity of grojss will be greatly enlarged, and its 
quality improved. Its growth also in the spring, wiU 
be much more early, than in t;he places that are not 
watered. The early grass, obtained in this way^ ai* 
fords a most seasonable relief ti> cattle, but being of 
a very succulent substaqce is improper for sheep. — 
When hanging grass grounds, though of the poorer 
^ind, are thus traversed with furrows, for two or 
three years, to humour the slow overflowing of the 
surface water ; the pasture is not only much increa* 
sed, but the soil is so fertilised, as to afford a luxu- 
riant crop of corn, whenever it is broken up. 

There are some meadows, called water meadowsj 
which are liable to remain covered with water, du- 
ring the greater part, or the whole of winter. These 
meadows in summer, are sometimes used for pasture, 
and sometimes for hay. When water every year 
continues stagnant oa grass ground for such a length 
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of time, it does indeed enrich the 9o3, but it extir* 
pates all the finer sorts of grass. The coarsest aqua- 
tic grasses spring up, and take full possession of the 
soil, which afford the very worst pasture, and the 
worst liay. Such are those in the following list*— 

Schoenus mariacus^ Linn, Thatch rush. 

Scirpus jE^tf /i^^m, Linn. Marsh club rush* 

— — — sylvaticuSf Linn. Water cyperus grass. 

Aira coespitosaj Lmn. Turfy hair grass* 

Phalaris arundinaccay Linn. Reed grass. 

Poa aquatica, Dnn. Water poa. 

Arundo PhragmiteSy Linn. Common reed. 

Juncus effiisus, Linn. Common rush. 

^ amglomeratuSj Linn. Round headed rush. 

artictUattis, Linn. Spret 

hrfoniuSj Linn. Toad rush. 

Triglochin palustrCj linn. Arrow-headed grass. 
^ Typha latifoiia, Linn. Reed mace. 
Sparganium erectum, Linn. Bur reed. 

Likewise those which follow, which are known 
among our country people by tlie general name o( 
one pointed grasses. 

Carex polygamia. 

leporinay Linn. 

vulpinCy Linn. 

attenuata. 

baUmensis. 
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Cai*ex brizoidesj Linn« 
^avay Linn. 

limosay Linn. 



- turgida. 



coespitosa^ Linn. 1 

acutaj Linn. ' 

trigona. 

vesicariaj Linn. 
hirta, Linn. 



Though the soil of these water meadows, natu- 
rally produces only such coarse and unprofitable 
grasses; yet, being constandy water-fed, it is ex- 
tremely rich, and capable to afford grasses of the 
best kind, was it but freed from excess of water. It 
is not to the soil, but merely to the watery situation, 
that these plants are attached. The stagnation of 
water upon such meadows, for so long a time, ought^ 
therefore, if possible, to be prevented, which in many 
places may certainly be done. Water should never 
be permitted to remain upon grass ground above 
forty-eight hours, in a stagnant state, if it can be 
avoided. A transient flooding of such duration, en- 
riches the soil, without impairing the more va- 
luable grasses, or introducing those of the aquatic 
kind. 
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SAND DRIFT. 

The sand formed by the triture of the stones 
rolled in the ocean, is thrown in upon the shores, 
and by the sea blasts, often makes its way gradually 
into the country. This has long been a calamity on 
the shores of Holland, on the eastern coast of Eng- 
land, and in many parts of the north of Scotland. 
As the sand consists of very minute sharp particles, 
it is kept in motion by every gale ; and varies the 
direction of its course, according to the prevailing 
winds. In our stoimy climate, it is never suffered 
to rest so long, as to acquire herbage on the surface 
sufficient to arrest its progress, without the assistance 
of art. 

These moving sands have l(mg made considerable 
havoc in some fertile tracts in Aberdeenshire. In 
the county of Nairn, they have also occasioned such 
devastation, that the Scots Parliament, in the year 
1695, passed a law for the preservation and propa- 
gation of the sea bent *. This was done in imitation 
of a similar law in Holland^ and^upon the presump- 
tion, that this plant was the only effectual remedy, 
against the encroachments of blowing sand. 

* Arundo arenaria. Linn. 
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This evil likewise prevails on many estates in the 
West Highlands. The grounds overblown with sand 
in the Island of Coll, may amount to above three 
thousand acres. In one place, there is near five 
hundred acres of excellent land, which hare of late 
years, been laid entirely desolate. The saoid bring 
now several yards deep, where some people yet 
alive, have reaped the best graii^ in the island.-^ 
The crops in the kland of Barra, are every year 
greatly hurt, by the fields of blowing sand, which 
turn and wheel and spread over the country, often 
in an unexpected direction, and in a very destruc^ 
tive manner. This sand drift, against which the m- 
habitants have no defence^ has obliged them to re* 
move houses, and even entire villages, in several 
parts of the Island, and to res^ some of their best 
lands to tlie sandy deluge. There is a great extent 
of flat country, in the Islands of South and North 
Uist and Benbecula, which affords excellent pastu- 
rage in summer, though in winter it appears but Uke 
a sandy plaui. The blowing of the sand renders the 
inclosure of this valuable tract impracticable. The 
surface could not be broken by ditches, without en- 
dangering the whole country. Neither is there any 
rock near the surface for building walls ; and though 
there was, they would soon be blown up and render- 
ed unserviceable. Many of tlie houses in these 
Islands are heaped up to the roof, on one or more 
sides, by the sand. On the shore of South Uist, 
about the present flood-mark, the accidental removal 



ftf the saaid, sometknes discovers the stalls , of a vil- 
Itigtf and of an aaeient ehapel. Oh this low sandy 
coast of Ae Long Island, ft>r about My or sixty 
fnileSf Ihe sea has eridefitly made, and continues to 
laMeke great tocroachments. SimMar dferastatidns are 
iMde by Mowing sands, in the Islands of Tirey, 
Harris, Lew^s, and many othet places. 

To remedy this calamity, is an article, in which 
many proprietors and many formers are deeply in- 
terested. Ite bad consequences may aiid<mbcedly be 
obviated in most places, but not without considerable 
attention and labour. 

The growth of the sea benf, heis long been con- 
sidered both in Holland and in this country, as the 
chief means of checking the progress of blowing sand, 
but it is very insufikient for l3ie parpt^. This plant 
forms strong deep matted roots, and when the sand 
is blown down to these roots, its further motion is in 
some degree stopt ; but it is a plant that forms ho 
sward on the surface. It grows usually but in thin 
detached patches, and even where it is thick, the 
sand continues to blow without opposition, through 
its long hard slender leaves and stems. Though it 
is serviceable in fixing the sand at a eonsiderable 
depth, it is not adapted to &c it at the surface, which 
is the great object reqikired. Aceordingly, the sea 
bent is found growing in most places, even where the 
blowing sand is most destructive. 
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There is a tribe of plants which grow naturally in 
the sand on the sea shore, as well as the Sea b^t ; 
and many of these are much better calculated to 
stop the blowing of the sand at the sur&ce. It 
may be proper, therefore, to insert a list of such 
plants in this place, and the uses to which they may 
be applied. They may be arranged under the three 
following divisions. 

1 . The perennial plants, which, though unfit for 
pasture, may serve to cover the surface of blowing 
sand with herbage. 

2. The grasses and other perennial plants which 
may not only answer the same purpose, but which 
likewise serve for pasture. 

3. The annual plants to be used. 



P£R£NNIAL PLANTS UNFIT FOR PASTURE. 

Galium veruniy Linn. Cheese-renning. 
Pulmonaria maritima, linh. Sea bugloss. 
Convolvulus soldanelloj Linn. Scottish sea 

bindweed. 
Glaux marititna^ Linn. Saltwort 
Eryngium niaritimum, Linn. Sea eringo. 
Ligusticum Scoticum^ Linn, Scottish sea parsley. 
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Statice armeriay Linn. Thrift. 
Rumex maritimuSy Linn. Golden dock. 
Polygonum maritimum^ Linn. Sea knotgrass. 
ArenaneL peploidesy Unn. Sea chickweed. 
Chelidonium glaMium, Linn. Yellow horned 

poppy. 
Cochlearia officinalisj Linn. Scurvygrass. 
Sisjmobrium Monense^ Linn. Manks rockets 
' aremsum, Linn. Sand rocket 

Geranium cicutarium, Linn. Hemlock-leaved 

cranesbiil. 

' — • sanguineum^ Linn. Bloody cranesbiil. 

Ononis repenSj Linn. Creeping restharrow. 
Artemisia maritimay Linn. Sea wormwood. 
Anthemis maritimay Linn. Sea Camomile. 

None of the plants of the above list are much 
coveted by cattle ; yet none of them are known to 
be hurtful, or poisonous, except the Yellow homed 
poppy. Like those of the two following divisions, 
they all grow naturally in blowing sand ; and it is 
upon plants of this kind that we are chiefly to de- 
pend in order to stop its progress ; first by raising a 
thick herbage, and then by forming a sward or turf 
upon its surface* For ttiis purpose, the seeds of all 
these plants should be collected in the end of sum- 
mer and in autumn, and tliey are to be had in abun- 
dance everywhere on tlie sea-shore.. This mixed 
mass of seeds must be preserved till spring is far ad- 
vanced, that they may be sown when their vegeta- 
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tion will be most rapid. The field of Uowii^ sand 
being then passed over, in the time of rainy with a 
li^t harrow, wattled with thoms> the seeds should 
be sown and ixdkd. A thick growth of these yarious 
plants would immediately take place , and^ being iif 
their natural soil» they would, in the oovse of the 
summer, cover the sandy surisboe enlirel|y witik her- 
bage. It would be proper, also, to begii» with sow- 
ing the windward side of the field, or that side which 
lies next the prevailing winds. 



1>£RENKIAL GRASSES A27D PASTURE PLANTS* 

AivR aquatica, limu Water hair grass. 
VoB.JlagelUferay Linn. Sea meadow grass. 
Festuca Galiovi^emis. Galloway fescue^ 
Elymus arenarius, Linn. Sea lime gras8« 
Tritieum camnum^ Linn. Dogs grass* 

junceumy Linn. Sea wheat grass. 

maritimumy Linn. Sea spiked grass^ 

Carex arenariay Linn. Sea carex. 

Oscaris. Oscar's carex. 

maritima. Maritime carex^ 

Plantago nmritimay Usm. Sea plantain. 

carmsa. Succulent plantain. 

Triglochin maritimumy Linn. Sea spiked gras». 
Beta vulgarisy Linn. Sea beet 
Cucubalud maritimus. Sea campion. 
Raphanus mmitmus. Sea radish. 
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Cnunbe maritimay Liiui. Sea colewort ' ^ 

fiunias C0kile^ Linn. Sea rocket. 
Vicia cracca, Linn. Tufted vetch. 
Astragalus arenarius^ Linn. Sand vetch. 
Trag(^>ogonprafen^e, Linn. Yellow goats beard. 

These, likewise, are all inliabitants of blowing 
sand. The plants of the former division may serve 
to cover the surface with herbage ; but these are to 
be preferred, as they not only answer this purpose, 
but also serve for pastore. The particulfiu* proper- 
ties of such of them as promise to be most useftil 
may be here noticed. 

It is remarkable, that some plants which else- 
where grow in water, are found also to grow in 
blowing sand. This is owing, perhaps, to the ease 
with which they can spread their ix>ots in both situa- 
tions. The Water hair grass has been so called 
from its being observed to grow usually in watery 
places; but it grows still more vigorously in the 
blowing sand immediately above flood mark. It is a 
perennial grass that remains verdant in winter, and 
may be easily propagate*d by seeds. Its vegetation 
is so quick and vigorous, that the creeping suckers 
ivhich it sends out on all hands ^ow sometimes 
above a yard long in a season. They take root at 
every joint, and come to form a large turf around 
the original plant. At each of these joints a new 
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plant is formed, which, next season, shoots forth 
suckers in like manner, till the whole sur&ce is 
matted over, like a plot of strawberries suffered to 
run wild in a garden. It is a plant of too low a 
growth to give grass for the scythe, but is capable of 
affording the sweetest pasture. It is more naturally 
allied to the Poas than to any other kind of grass, 
luid cattle have been observed to prefer it even to 
the annual Poa, which, of all the grasses common in 
pur pastures, is their principal favourite. From these ? 

properties of the plant, it seems, therefore, better 
adapted for covering a surface of loose sand thaa 
any other that has yet been tried. 

The sea meadow grass emits runners sometimes 
three or four feet long, which spread on the ground 
^nd ti^ce root at the joints ; it therefore soon forms a 
close and thick turf on the surface. It grows on 
sand, between the lowest flood-mark and the bound- 
ary of the highest spring tides ; but beyond this it is 
not to be seen- All c£|,ttle feed upon it with great 
avidity, and especially sheep, for whom it is reck- 
oned extreufiely wholesome. It affords a thick and 
low swaid, and is better adapted as a pasture for 
sheep, from the shortness of its growth, and the fine- 
ness of its foliage, than for larger cattle. Wherever 
it is pastured by sheep, the fiower-stems are so eaten 
up, that few of them are to be found ; which is tb? 
pasp Tvith few pther grasses, 
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The Galloway fescue is a maritime grass first 
discovered at Arbigland in Galloway ; but is to be 
found plentifully on the shores of the Western 
Islands and Argyleshire. It grows vigorously in 
sand, and affords a crop of grass very agreeable to 
cattle. 

The Sea lime grass is a beautiful plant; and, 
though not frequent, is to be found in several parts 
of the Nortli of Scotland, where the seeds ought to 
be collected and the plant propagated* It is the 
principal plant used in Sweden for checking the 
sand drift, and is in all respects preferable to the 
Sea bent In the Island of Pabbay/ where it 
abounds most, its foliage, when young, is eaten 
down to tlie very sand by the cattle. 

The other grasses of the above list are more re- 
markable for their spreading roots, and for their 
usefulness in fixing the surface of the blowing sand, 
than for their goodness as pasture plants. Oscar s 
carex* is, however, an exception. This plant 

* This plant was first discovered on Elian Oscar, a small 
island near Lismore) from which the triYial name was adopted. 
The island has upon it a spring of fine water, and was by tra* 
dition a fa?ountc retreat of Oscar, whose name is so much 
celebrated in the antient Gaelic poetry. This fine plant has 
since been obserred in scYeral other places, both on the West 
and East coasts of Scotland. 
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throws up a tall crop of smooth, soft, light, greea fo- 
liage, which is more coveted by cattle than a&y atber 
plant of the numerous tribe of carex. It certainly 
might he cultivated to advantagp ia a sandy soii» 
both as a hay and as a pasture grass. 

The Sea plantain' forms a good pasture for cattle 
and might be sown in maritime places, as the Rib- 
wort t , a plant nearly allied to it, is sown in our in* 
land fields. The Succulent plantain, however, is 
still more yaluable. This plant grows on our shores 
both within and without the highest flood-aiark. The 
leaves are fleshy, or succulent, brittle, and of a ^au* 
cous coloun Wherever cattle have access to it, they 
eat it down to the ground, in preference almost to 
every other plant. It is known to be a salutary and 
fattening pasture both for black cattle and sheep; 
and in some places makes a C(H)siderable part of the 
herbage on the sea inks, where it will rise above a 
foot high. Were these grounds to be anywhere cul- 
tivated for pasture, this seems to be the most proper 
crop to be sown upon them. Like other succulent 
plants in the maritime station, the leaves of the suc^ 
culent plantain are salt to the taste. It is doubtful 
wliether these plants receive the sea salt by their 
roots, or imbibe it by their leaves from the sea spray; 
but it is certain tliat this quality renders them pe« 

^ Plantago lanceolatOy Lian. 
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fiuliarly i^wlyiff wi pfG|pliir}y wtolMoise tp 

Xbe Set r^diih gyrnvsi w tiNB Weft coMto apd io 
the Western Islands^ in g^n^el and Upwiog sand on 
the sea shore. Jt^ Urge leiives are §p^re«4 UJo^ » 
stv on the sur^Mse; and it abopts up gross succulmt 
steins two or three feet high. It vegetates and xe^ 
mains fresh and green all the winter, being much 
naore hardy than the turnip or any ooIe«irart It is 
eagerly sou^ after by black cattle, who not only 
eat the leaves, but the very stems of the plant down 
to the ground. It is excellently adapted for cover* 
ing a suHace of blowing sand ; and, as no frost can 
impair i^ it might, probably, on cultivation, sSEord « 
valuable pasture in the early spring, before the fields 
yield any thing of new growth. This plant has been 
kept many yem^ in a garden, where it grows luxu-^ 
riaatly. The root has become larger and more sue* 
culent It is sometimes two feet long, and of the 
size and shape of a parsnip. It is white, and re* 
semUes in taste that of the Spanish radish. When 
scraped down, it is preferred by some people both 
to that root and the root of the Horse radish. 

The Sea campion prevails everywhere on our 
shores. Its crisp succulent foliage, having exactly 
the smell and taste of the pods of the Garden pea, 
is cropt by cattle with great avidity, and is well 
known to be a very wholesome pasture. Its strong 
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perennial roots form a thick and firm turf on the 
surface of sand. It is extremely prolific in seeds, of 
which a quantity sufficient to sow a considerable ex- 
tent of sand, might be collected in a small space. 
It is remarkable, that this plant, so abundant on 
the sand of the sea shore, grows also near the sum- 
mits of some of our highest mountains, along with 
the alpine plants. 

During the height of summer, the sandy pasture 
fields in the Hebrides are diversified with a great va- 
riety of floweiy plants. They are in some places al- 
most entirely filled with the white, red, and yellow 
clovers ; the Sea campion, Sea gillyflower. Sea 
rocket, Sandy vetch. Bloody cranesbill, and a va- 
riety of ranunculuses, forming altogether a most 
beautiful embroidered carpet. The Tufted vetch 
covers entire fields with its rich and copious purple 
flowers, and afibrds a thick weighty crop, of which 
the farmers make the best hay that these islands 
produce. They esteem it likewise highly as a pa- 
sture. It has the remarkable property of making 
the cows which feed plentifully upon it to take, the 
bull readily and early in the season ; which is a mat- 
ter of great consequence where they have such difli- 
culty to support and preserve their calves in winter. 
Thev consider this vetch to be the true lucerne ; but 
though it is widely different from that plant, it is 
of great value as a natural grass, and might still be 
of greater consequence if it was raised by art From 
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the places in which tliis plant appears in the south, 
one would not suspect it to be an inhabitant of blow- 
ing sand, which it really is in -the north. In this 
situation, which it naturally occupies, it ought^ there- 
fore to be cultivated with the greatest care, 



ANNUAL PLANTjS. 

Phalaris arenariaj Dnn. Sea canary grass. 
Chenopodium maritimum, Linn. White glass- 
wort. 
Salsola KaKy linn. Prickly glasswort 
Atriplex laciniatay Linn. Sea orache. 

hastatCj Linn. Spear-leaved orache. 

Spergula anpen^if jt Linn, Spurrey. 

These and other annual maritiiaie plants may be 
used with those above in covering the surface of 
blowing sand ; though the perennial plants with 
strong creeping roots are certainly fitter for the pur- 
pose. Of all the annual plants, spurrey is the most 
valuable ; and has been long used with advantage in 
Holland. It is of such a quick growth, as to be 
capable of covering a field of blowing sand with ver- 
dure in a few weeks. It is fed upon by cattle ; but 
if intended to fix blowing sand, it should rather ba 
3uifered to ripen and shed its numerous seeds on the 
^ound. Of the annual seeds sown in our fields, th^ 
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common twt and bvckirbeat are the moat promisor 
to be 9oiim on » wrfiioe of moving mod* 

Biowiflg send is alwayi most daxig^reus iHiea it 
' comes to fiirm emiaencesy or sand hiUs, whicii it 
frequently does. These being most easily set in mo- 
tion by the wind, it is more difficult to get their sur- 
face covered with herbage. It is a great point gain- 
ed, however, if they can be kept from blowing to 
any coosidmvUe depth. This can only be done by 
doBp rooted plants. The Sea bent, and the Sea 
lime grass are of this kind ; but there are different 
sorts of willows that would be muck more effiMrtual ; 
and two, especially, which grow naturally in Mowing 
sand. The one the Silver wilUiw *, which inhabits 
the east coast of Scotland. The other the Hebri- 
dian willow f , which abounds on the shores of many 
o( the Western Islands. These not only prosper in 
Mowing sand, but th^ spread and take root on its 
surface. Cuttings of these willows plunged in the 
spring from one to diree feet deep in a sand hill, 
would be the most effectual means to prevent the 

* Salix argentea. On the sandj shores of East Lothian and 
Forfarshire. 

+ SaliK HebridUina. This was supposed hj Dr Afadiai, 
AdjuncUProfessor of Botany at Upsal, to be the willow dis* 
GOTered by Linnaeus on the sandy shores of Scania, and men- 
tioned in his Iter Scanicum, but by some omission not inserted 
In his Species Plan tar urn. 



ssnd being earned off to an^ eoniidsrabk 4efi0t< 
Where thMB riirabv cnsnot be obttiiiod^ them am 
^tfaer w]tto«¥8 \vfikh grov in wadeiy piaMi^ Md 
wkich tske root on the satfac^ tiiot na^ h» su6« 
cessfuly wed. Wheiwtr Vkm'm^ sftftdl Hw 4kepf 
k is a Mit fit ahuost for wety iriilo#« Vor» aHhMg^ 
it is dry and loose for a few» inches MM; the Mrfiieir, 
at a greater depth it is always compact and wet, and 
•fait notso anch from fikm rtiiisy m 6oM the fMrco^ 
tatioD of tlie itratev upwards A*oii^ the MMAy Mit 
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llieug^ eottlo hote alwojiisi betil, nd unHfl be^ 
Ar atapk pKodme of the HigUMid coimtritts;: yM 
Ae grm losses that ore sostamsd by tbmt doaidiiM 
the spriBg season, 6om poverty and ttie cooseqont 
dtseases, are bofe too> well knowKi They are indofd 
safficicdtly fed ill summery but tisey are sMTvod in 
whiter. They ai^ i»ver hnmed^ but kefA abrond itm 
whole yeaor rouild. During wiater and %pnag ttiey 
receive no dry or artificial fM^render, and ba^e 
nothing to support them but the decayed ^eamngs 
of the herbage of the former sumfner. During ti» 
summer season, the grasing fields ore ^re&tly under- 
stocked. The summer posturage far exceeds the 
winter provision; yet no more cattle csii be kept and 
preserved, than what the winter forage in the field or 
jn the house can support. Hence there is a great 
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loss in the summer produce of the country. Tbe 
summer grass is not sufficiently pastured, in order 
that some remains of it may be left on the ground 
for the cattle in winter. In this way, a great part 
of the produce of summer runs to decay and is lost, 
without affording any sufficient supply for the exi-' 
gencies of winter. 

In all the Islands the cattle are in general better 
fed in summer than upon the main land, as their 
pasture is more upon the sea-shore, or near its 
level, and consists of the finest grass ; but they are 
subject to a still greater scarcity of winter food, as 
that pasture is less able to withstand the rigours of 
the winter season. The hay that isi made, is every 
where inconsiderable. In many places there is none 
provided ; and the straw of the grain does little more 
than serve as thatch to the houses. The sea weeds 
afford a principal article of sustenance to the cattle. 
These they prey upon daily, and, though at the dis- 
tance of a mile or two from the sea, they know exact- 
ly when to repair to the shore at the time of the ebb. 
They are forced also to have recourse to the sea bent; 
a plant scarcely fed upon by cattle elsewhere. This, 
however, they eat down to the sand on which it 
grows, and devour it still more greedily when it 
shoots in the spring. Its young leaves have then 
a degree of sweetness in them, on which account it 
is called sweet grass by the inhabitants!. 
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It is thus the great disadvantage of the country, 
that the winter is altogether inadequate to the sum- 
mer feeding. To procifre sufficient sustenance for 
the cattle in winter, is therefore to be considered as 
the great object of agriculture in the Highlands. 
The first thing to be su^ested for their support, is 
the food which the country dofes already afford. The 
improvements in tillage arid the cultivation of green 
crops, are, no doubt, effectual means for this pur- 
pose, and may be introduced with a prospect of suc- 
cess, fiut the introduction of these will always 
have difficulties to encounter, and can, at best, be 
only gradual, perhaps slow in their progress. If 
any method of supporting the cattle in winter can 
be fallen upon, from what the country already pro- 
duces, and with which the people are already in 
some degree acquainted, it would certainly be the 
most eligible. Before considering the introduction 
of new crops, it may therefore be proper to take 
notice of one great source of winter food for the 
cattle in the Highlands that has hitherto been ne- 
glected, — that is, to provide large quantities of na- 
tural hay. This is the most immediate remedy for 
tiie great defect in question, and the most obvious 
and easy to the common people. 
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It iff not a very rraoote period amee the aialaf^ 
of kay was first intpiduced iato tbs Hij^diiidBi^ No 
hey was fiiade ia the Hebrides or on tiie i^f^posite 
coasts, tiU aboat the year 17S6 ; aad att that is yet 
Boade ia still iaconsideFable, and saffieieal oidy ki 
some places to fodder tkeb sturks in imter. It ia 
every where made, too, oaky of the finest g;rasa^ 
produced apoa the best soib ; bufc there sBM exteo^ 
mve tracts eiq)able of yiddibg a latf|^ stock of aatural 
hay, which, for ftat purpose^ are eatifely aqgleeted. 

lor every part of the eausitry tbete b wt oppor* 
ttmity of mfdcing great quantities of hay, which, 
ihOuglb coarse ia its^ quali^, would afford suffix 
eiisnit sustenance to prevent that great mortf^ty of 
cattle in the sprii^ which finequently happens from 
mere want of food. 

The plants from which this hay is to be mad^ 
are chiefly the following : 

Scirpus ptf /w^m, linn. ClubHrush. 

— • caespiiosusy IJnn. Peers hair. 

Nardus ^/ricte, Linn. Bent 

Eriophorum polt/stackionj Linn. Cotton grass. 
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£riophoniin vaginatumy linn. Moss crops. 

Agrostis aiba^ Linn. Marsh bent grass. 

AixvL coeruka, linn. Fly bent 

Juncus articulatm, Dnn. Spret 

sfuarrasiUy Dnn. Wire bent. 

— — ~^&it<a«tf, Bog wire. 

Tnglochin palustre, Linn. Arrow headed 
grass. 

And the nionerous sorts of Carex or one point- 
ed grass. 

These plants form the general bulk of the herb- 
age, in the boggy places and in the mossy soils, upon 
the sides, and towards the summits, of all the High- 
land mountains. Yet, from these plants, and in 
these places, no hay has hitherto been made ; 
though, in the hei^t of summer, they afford a thick 
and sufficient crop of grass for the scythe. One 
cannot, however, traverse any Highland f&rm of con- 
siderable extent, upon which it may not be undertaken, 
from these plants and in these places, to form wch 
a quantity of hay, as would be sufficient to prevent 
the cattle upon the farm from perishing by want 
during the winter and spring seasons. 

These plants are fed upon by the cattle early in 
summeri but they axe neglected by them as the sea- 
son advances, and affords finer sorts of grass. In 
the height of summer, when at their fiill growth, 
they are neglected by the cattle ; and are therefore 
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neglected by the inhabitants for the purposes of hay. 
But these plants, Uke many others, though post- 
poned by cattle for more agreeable pasture when 
green, are very acceptable to them in winter when 
dry. In July, these plants, upon almost every High- 
land farm, come to form extensive tracts, and a 
thick sward fit for the scythe; but at this season 
they are untouched by cattle, and, before winter, 
&11 into straw and litter upon the ground. In such 
tracts, and from these plants, there might undoubt- 
edly be reaped such a quantity of coarse hay bA 
might obviate the calamity to which the Highlands 
are subjected in the death of cattle. 

A most favourable opportunity of makii^ such 
hay occurs to the Highland fanner when he resides 
at his shealings in the summer season. These are 
generally erected, where the tracts of coarse grass, 
fit for making this hay, do most abound. At these 
dwellings, all tlie people on the farm are collected, 
from about the middle of June till near the end of 
August. They experience, there, a season rather 
of relaxation tiian of labour. They are only em- 
ployed in tending their cattle, and in the manage- 
ment of the dairy— occupations that need not inter- 
fere with hay-making to a considerable extent Du- 
ring their residence for about eight or ten weeks at 
these summer shielings, they might every where 
make such a quantity of hay as would save the 
lives of many of their cattle in winter. 3 
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It is trde indeed, that the bay here meant, is of 
the coarsest quality, but it h wholesome, and what 
cattle will not refuse. wheti urged by want It would 
be insufficient either to fiitten them, or to support 
them well in milk ; but these ar6 not the objects of a 
breeding country. The plalits of which this hay 
would be formed, even when they are decayed, blast- 
ed by the weather, and in the most sapless state, are 
led upon by the Highland cattle *. It cannot, there- 
fore, be doubted, that were they made into hay, du- 
ring July and August, when they are fresh and suc- 
culent, that they would afford a most useful proven* 
der in winter. 

This hfliy should be reserved for use, till past the 
middle of winter. The Highland dattlc never suffer 
greatly for want of food, till after the 1st of February. 

* It was with great difficnltj that the /armors in man j parts 
of the south coald be prevailed on to fodder their sheep with 
haj in winter. It was eren stronglj asserted, and belieTed by 
theiD, that their sheep wonld notetft hay^ This was the per- 
suasion of a considerable storemaster, who, in a long con- 
versation orer night, coald not be conrinced of the contrary. 
Next daj, in passing orer one of his farms, when the snow 
lay deep and glazed on the surface, a great number of his 
sheep were pointed out to him who wete eating roracioulj the 
withered and bleached tops of the rushes which appeared abore 
the frosen snow. Though alt other reasons had failed, this 
ocular aigument made him renounce his opinion, and resolTe 
to feed his sheep with hay, which afterwards he always did, 
much to his adrantage. 

9bf 
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From that time, till the end of April, they are.ofteo 
in great distress, when this bay would aflbrd a most 
seasonable and effectual relief, 

• 

The Highland cattle are not, and indeed cannot 
be housed ; but the same is the case with the exten- 
sive herds of cattle in Galloway. The practice in 
Galloway, ought to be the practice in the Highlands ; 
There, though the cattle are kept abroad all winter, 
they are regularly supplied with dry forage ; they are 
brought down every evening, to a sheltered gm» 
field; the farmer and his servants carry out on 
horses, trusses of straw or hay, which they spread 
about among them ; the cattle feed upon these all 
night, and manure the soil almost equally to a ibid ; 
they are at first driven to the place, but after a isw 
days, they of themselves repair regularly in the even* 
ing, and sometimes from a great distance, to tha 
spot where they are to be foddered. 



PROVENDER FROM LEAVEfi OF TREES. 

In several countries of the North of Europe, par- 
ticularly in Sweden and Norway, the peasants gather 
and preserve the leaves of trees, as winter provision 
for their catde* The leaves of most of our forest 
trees and shrubs are applied to this purpose ; such aa 
those of the ash, oak, elm, birch, alder and hazel, 
and especially those of the difierent willows, which 
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are foimd to be the most agreeable of any to the 
cattle. Though this may not be a very nourishing 
or eligible provender, yet, from long experience, it is 
found to be wholesome, and sufficient to preserve 
catde from perishing by want Wherever that ca- 
lamity takes place, and it certainly often does in the 
Highlands, if no better remedy to prevent it can be 
found, this expedient should not be despised or ne- 
^ected. Upon many Highland £Eurms, where there 
is plenty of wood, a fiivourable opportunity occurs to 
make trial of this practice. In October, during the 
fall of the leaves, after one or two days of wind, they 
are rendered sufficiently dry, and wUrled into heaps 
where they can be easily collected. They require 
then only to be formed into cocks, and afterwards 
into stacks. In woody places, a great quantity of 
this sort of provender may certainly be soon and 
easily preserved. 
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